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INTRODUCTION. 


I  BOUT  forty- three  years  ago,  two  Eton  schoolboys 
were  associated  together  as  contributors  to  a  little 
amateur  periodical  publication,  which  ran  a  brief 
existence,  called  "  The  Eton  Miscellany."  The  younger  of 
them  never  lived  to  fulfil  the  rich  promise  of  his  youth,  but 
was  cut  off  prematurely  some  six  years  later,  at  Vienna ; 
and  his  memory  is  enshrined  in  the  immortal  elegy  of 
Tennyson.  To  the  elder  of  the  two  a  happier  fate  has 
been  assigned.  Early  in  his  career  it  was  given  him 

"  To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne," 

and  to  be,  indeed,  what  his  schoolfellow  once  promised  to 
be, 

"  A  potent  voice  in  Parliament, 
A  pillar  steadfast  in  the  storm  ;' 

and  now  he  is  Prime  Minister  of  England. 

William  Ewart  Gladstone  was  born  at  Liverpool,  on  the 
,29th  of  December,  1809,  so  that  he  is  now  in  the  sixtieth 
year  of  his  age.  NShortly  afterjinishing  his  studies  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  he  was  reliff'nea  to  Parliament,  during  the 
General  Election  that  succeeded  the  Reform  Bill,  as  Member 
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for  Newark.  His  maiden  speech  in  the  Hous/of  Commons 
was  delivered  on  May  i7th,  1833,  on  presuming  a  Petition 
in  favour  of  the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  y 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  Liberal  views  which  even  at 
this  early  period  he  entertained  on  that  momentous  ques- 
tion, it  was  as  a  Conservative  that  Mr.  Gladstone  began 
political  life ;  and  the  earlier  years  of  his  Parliamentary 
career  were  distinguished  by  his  unflinching  opposition  to 
the  Removal  of  the  Political  Disabilities  of  the  Jews,  and 
to  the  Admission  of  Dissenters  to  the  Universities. 

His  administrative  ability  was  early  recognised,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1834  he  accepted  office  as  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies,  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Administration.  In  1839 
Macaulay  described  him  as  "  the  rising  hope  of  those  stern 
and  unbending  Tories  who  follow,  reluctantly  and  mutin- 
ously, a  leader  whose  experience  and  eloquence  are  indis- 
pensable to  them,  but  whose  cautious  temper  and  moderate 
opinions  they  abhor."  These  were  the  remarks  with  which 
the  great  essayist  and  historian  opened  his  notice  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  of  a  work  then  just  published  by  Mr. 
Gladstone,  entitled  "The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the 
Church."*  The  book  itself,  and  the  review  of  it,  both  seem 
strange  enough  by  the  light  of  later  events. 

During  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  public  life,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's mind  has  been  essentially  a  progressive  one — deve- 
loping itself  by  a  slow  and  gradual  growth,  and  passing  by 
almost  imperceptible  transitions,  from  the  starting  point  of 
Toryism  and  its  obsolete  fallacies  to  the  shining  goal  of 
Liberalism.  Not  the  most  prophetic  mind,  accordingly — 
certainly  not  he  himself— could  have  foreseen  on  what  road 
and  whitherward  he  was  travelling,  and  if  we  were  to  look 

*  Originally  published,  1838  ;    Fourth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 

1841. 
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merely  at  the  beginning  and  the  end,  without  taking  into 
account  the  intermediate  stages — the  conflict  of  feeling,  the 
slow,  earnest  conviction,  as  fallacy  after  fallacy  melted  away 
like  mist  bdfiihe^Xearching  rays  of  a  clear  and  godlike 

in  the  author 

_  ~ 

book  on  Church  and  State  tHe  Minister  who 

ing  through  Parliament  a  measure  for  the  Disestablishment 

of  the  Irish  BraTrich~oTlh"e  Nalioiiar-Church. 

As  this  book  on  Church  and  State  is  not  now  easily 
accessible,  it  may  be  as  well  to  quote  from  it  the  passage  in 
which  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Gladstone  defended  that  Estab- 
lishment, of  which  he  is  now  the  declared  foe  : — 

11  There  is,  however,  a  more  remarkable  and  peculiar  sign  of  the  principle 
of  the  nationality  of  the  Church,  which  indeed  has  often  been  selected  by 
our  opponents  in  exemplification,  as  they  think,  of  their  propositions 
respecting  the  mischief,  the  inertness,  the  injustice  of  religious  establish- 
ments. Let  it  be  freely  examined,  for,  indeed,  until  it  was,  of  necessity 
rather  than  choice,  fully  examined  in  Parliament,  with  few  and  noble  ex- 
ceptions no  man  was  forward  in  its  vindication.  Upon  us  of  this  day  has 
fallen  (and  we  shrink  not  from  it,  but  welcome  it  as  a  high  and  glorious, 
though  an  arduous  duty)  the  defence  of  the  Reformed  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland,  as  the  religious  establishment  of  the  country. 

"The  Protestant  legislature  of  the  British  Empire  maintains  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Church  property  of  Ireland  the  ministers  of  a  creed  pro- 
fessed, according  to  the  Parliamentary  enumeration  of  1835,  by  one-ninth 
of  its  population,  regarded  with  partial  favour  by  scarcely  another  ninth, 
and  disowned  by  the  remaining  seven.  And  not  only  does  this  anomaly 
meet  us  full  in  view,  but  we  have  also  to  consider  and  digest  the  fact  that 
the  maintenance  of  this  Church  for  near  three  centuries  in  Ireland  has  been 
contemporaneous  with  a  system  of  partial  and  abusive  government,  varying 
in  degree  of  culpability,  but  rarely,  until  of  later  years,  when  we  have  been 
forced  to  look  at  the  subject  and  to  feel  it,  to  be  exempted,  in  common 
fairness,  from  the  reproach  of  gross  inattention  (to  say  the  very  least)  to  the 
interests  of  a  noble  but  neglected  people. 

.  "  But  however  formidable,  at  first  sight,  these  admissions,  which  I  have 
no  desire  to  narrow  or  to  qualify,  may  appear,  they  in  no  way  shake  the 
foregoing  arguments.  They  do  not  change  the  nature  of  truth,  and  her 
capability  and  destiny  to  benefit  mankind.  They  do  not  relieve  government 
of  its  responsibility,  if  they  show  that  that  responsibility  was  once  unfelt 
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and  unsatisfied.  They  place  the  legislature  of  this  country  in  the  condition, 
as  it  were,  of  one  called  to  do  penance  for  past  offences  ;  but  duty  remains 
unaltered  and  imperative,  and  abates  nothing  of  her  demands  on  our  ser- 
vices. It  is  undoubtedly  competent,  in  a  constitutional  view,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  country  to  continue  the  present  disposition  of  Church  property 
in  Ireland.  It  appears  not  too  much  to  assume  that  our  imperial  legislature 
has  been  qualified  to  take,  and  has  taken  in  point  of  fact,  a  sounder'  view 
of  religious  truth  than  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  in  their  desti- 
tute and  uninstructed  state.  We  believe,  accordingly,  that  that  which  we 
place  before  them  is,  whether  they  know  it  or  not,  calculated  to  be  beneficial 
to  them  ;  and  that  if  they  know  it  not  now,  they  will  know  it  when  it  is 
presented  to  them  fairly.  Shall  we,  then,  purchase  their  applause  at  the 
expense  of  their  substantial,  nay,  their  spiritual  interests  ? 

"  It  does  indeed  so  happen,  that  there  are  also  powerful  motives  on  the 
other  side  concurring  with  that  which  has  been  here  represented  as  para- 
mount. In  the  first  instance,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  establish  a  creed, 
but  only  to  maintain  an  existing  legal  settlement,  where  our  constitutional 
right  is  undoubted.  In  the  second,  political  considerations  tend  strongly  to 
recommend  that  maintenance.  A  common  form  of  faith  binds  the  Irish 
Protestants  to  ourselves,  while  they,  upon  the  other  hand,  are  fast  linked  to 
Ireland  ;  and  thus  they  supply  the  most  natural  bond  of  connexion  between 
the  countries.  But  if  England,  by  overthrowing  their  Church,  should 
weaken  their  moral  position,  they  would  be  no  longer  able,  perhaps  no 
longer  willing,  to  counteract  the  desires  of  the  majority,  tending,  under  the 
direction  of  their  leaders,  to  what  is  termed  national  independence."* 

In  an  interesting  and  eloquent  pamphlet,  entitled  "  A 
Chapter  of  Autobiography,"  Mr.  Gladstone  has  explained 
how  circumstances  soon  led  him  to  discover  the  views  thus 
enunciated  to  be  untenable. 

And  his  radical  change  of  opinion  on  this  point  is  indi- 
cative of  his  whole  career  in  regard  to  other  matters.  Per- 
haps no  man— certainly  no  statesman — was  ever  more 
impressible  by  outward  influences,  or  ever  listened  with 
such  keen  hearing  to  what  may  be  called  the  beating  of 
t\wr national  pulse.  During  the  late  American  war,  for  in- 
stance, Mr.  Gladstone  inconsiderately  and  rashly  declared, 
in  one  of  his  extra-Parliamentary  utterances,  that  the 

*  The  State  in  its  Relations  with  the  Church,  vol.  i.  pp.  12—15. 
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Southern  States  had  made  themselves  into  a  nation. 
Further  knowledge,  and  the  course  of  events,  however, 
proved  to  him  that  he  had  been  wrong,  and  in  1867  he  had 
the  courage  and  the  manliness  to  say  so,  in  a  letter  to  a 
New  York  correspondent,  which  has  lately  been  made 
public.  "With  respect,"  he  writes,  "to  the  opinion  I 
publicly  expressed  at  a  period  during  the  war,  that  the 
South  had  virtually  succeeded  in  achieving  its  independence, 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  wrong,  that  I  took  too  much 
upon  myself  in  expressing  such  an  opinion.  I,  probably 
like  many  Europeans,  did  not  understand  the  nature  and 
working  of  the  American  Union."* 

It  is  not  our  wish  to  disparage  the  virtue  of  consistency, 
still  less  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  upon  inconsistency4_Jbut 
though  consistency  be  a  virtue,  it  is  not  necessarily  the  cha-i 
racteristic  of  a  high  order  of  intellect ;  for  progress  is  the/ 
law  of  our  being,  and  living  and  learning  are  almost  synony/- 
mous  terms.  Consistency,  too,  in  a  course  of  thinking  or 
acting  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  wrong,  might 
more  fitly  be  designated  as  obstinacy,  or  stupidity.  Man  is 
by  nature  a  shifting,  mobile  creature,  cannot  remain  sta- 
tionary, serene,  unconcerned,  and  pitiless,  like  a  fixed 
planet,  must  be  moving  either  forwards  or  backwards. 

II  was  in  his  conduct  of  Financial  BusinesS*(nrst  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1842 — 43,  when  he  pro- 
duced the  masterly  Revised  Customs  Tariff,  and  afterwards 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  ten  years  later)*ttetr Ifcr- 
Gkflfetone  first  had  an  opportunity  of  displaying  to  full  ad- 
vantage the  breadth  and  vigour  of  his  genius.  Thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  great  principles  of  Free  -Trade,  it  was  left 
for  him  to  complete  the  gseaUwork  wi&ch  Richard  Cobden 

*  Letter  to  Mr.  Edward  Lester,  of  New  York,  (dated  London,  August 
8,  1867). 
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had  begun.  In  his  masterly  Budget  of  1853,  he  disen- 
tangled the  intricacies  of , his  unpromising  subject  with  a 
grasp  of  detail*  #nd  mcidity  of  statepientjTand  illuminated 
and  enlivened  its  ^driest  parts  with  ^scholarship  and  play  of 
fancy,  that  were  the  marvel  of  all  wno  heard  and  read,  and 
since  that  time  his  fame  has  gradually  been  growing,  and  it 
was  felt  that  at  the  death  of  Lord  Palmerston,  the  statesman 
on  whom  the  hopes  of  England  must  rest  was  William, 

Ewart  Gladstone. '  4''« 

The  history  of  the  successive  conges  received  by  IVtr. 
Gladstone,  as  his  Liberalism  ripened,  from  the  different  con- 
stituencies he  has  represented,  is  interesting  and  remark- 
able in  its  way.  His  acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  Free 
Trade  lost  him  his  first  seat  for  Newark,  after  representing 
that  borough  for  fourteen  years.  In  1847  he  was  returned 
for  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  this  seat  he  held  for 
eighteen  years.  In  the  General  Election  of  1865  he  lost 
his  seat  for  Oxford,  on  account  of  his  change  of  opinion  on 
the  connexion  of  Church  and  State,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
was  returned  for  the  Southern  Division  of  the  county  of 
Lancashire.  Even  this  seat  Mr.  Gladstone  lost  at  the  last 
general  election,  when  the  point  at  issue  was  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Irish  Church,  (for  the  men  of  Lancashire, 
Liberal  in  other  matters,  are  many  of  them  more  or  less 
tinged  with  Orange  proclivities),  and  he  is  now^Member  for 
Greenwich. 

As  an  orator  Mr.  Gladstone  is  fluent,  perspicuous,  and 
always  lucid ;  sometimes  sober,  sometimes  impassioned,  as 
his  subject  may  require,  or  time  and  occasion  suggt  :t.  His 
style  is  generally  more  or  less  ornate,  and  he  is  fond  of  in- 
troducing quotations  from  the  writers  and  poets  of  antiquity. 
His  principal  defect  is  diffuseness,  or  lack  of  compression ;  in 
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his  evident  desire  to  leave  no  minutest  portion  of  his  subject 
unelucidated,  he  hardly  gives  his  hearers  credit  enough  for 
apprehension  and  intelligence,  and  he  is  even  prone  to 
indulge  not  unfrequently  in  repetitions  of  phrases,  which 
are  by  no  means  elegant,  and  which  add  to  the  prevailing 
verbosity.  "  A  man  whose  mind  is  wholly  given  over  to 
formulas  !"  says  Sauerteig,  summing  up  his  character,  in 
the  saturnine-epigrammatic  vein  usual  with  that  philoso- 
pher. Another  defect  is  his  total  want  of  humour;  his 
attempts  at  which  are  always  of  a  most  elephantine  and 
unexhilarating  kind.  But  the  fervour  of  impassioned  elo- 
quence into  which  he  mounts  when  thoroughly  warmed  and 
earnest  on  some  great  theme,  makes  one  forget  all  this ;  and 
his  lucid  manner  of  explaining  a  complicated  subject,  so  as 
to  awaken  interest  in  its  dullest  details,  holds  his  hearers 
enthralled  sometimes  for  five  hours  together,  when  a  man 
of  inferior  calibre  could  hardly  fail  to  send  them  to  sleep. 

In  this  little  volume  are  collected  together,  for  the  first 
time,  some  of  the  happiest  and  most  famous  Speeches  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  during  the  later  period  of  his  career,  on 
those  great  questions  of  the  day  which  have  occupied  during 
recent  yeais,  and  are  still  occupying,  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament. The.  best  reports  accessible  have  in  all  cases  been 
consulted,  the  text  being  mainly  founded  on  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  Times  newspaper  and  Hansard's  Debates,  as 
corrected  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself,  and  of  which  the  Editor 
has  obtained  special  licence  to  avail  himself.  By  these 
means  we  have  been  able  to  present  to  the  reader  what  we 
believe  is/.^s  nearly  as  can  be,  a  faithful  report  of  these 
speeches — not  as  they  might  have  been  read  if  deliberately 
written  in  the  leisure  and  seclusion  of  .the  study,  but 
as  they  were  actually  spoken. 

June  i7th,  1869, 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  APRIL  12,  1866. 

RISE,  Sir,  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  Bill ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I 
propose  to  supply  a  defect  on  which  some  have  com- 
mented in  the  statement  with  which  I  introduced  the  Bill  to 
the  notice  of  the  House.  It  was  thought  on  my  part  almost 
disrespectful  to  the  House — and  suggestions  of  that  kind 
have  proceeded  from  persons  of  weight  and  authority — to 
have  laid  a  measure  of  so  much  importance  on  the  table 
without  dealing  more  largely  than  I  then  presumed  to  deal 
in  substantive  reasons  for  its  introduction.  I  will  explain 
briefly  to  the  House  the  feelings  with  which  that  measure 
was  introduced.  Her  Majesty's  Government — for  I  do  not 
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speak  on  this  point  of  myself  alone — Her  Majesty  s  Govern- 
ment were  sensible  of  the  tender  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  were  about  to  tread.  They  had  first  to  appre- 
hend that  they  might  prejudice  the  progress  of  this  great 
question  by  giving  it  unnecessarily,  or  at  all  events  prema- 
turely, the  character  of  a  party  conflict.  They  had  also  to 
apprehend  that  they  might  do  what  is  still  more  serious — 
that  they  might  give  to  the  argument  on  the  subject  the 
character  of  a  conflict  between  class  and  class.  They  were 
determined  that  so  far  as  depended  upon  them  the  discussion 
should  not  be  marked  from  its  commencement  by  either  the 
one  character  or  the  other.  I  was  therefore  anxiously  studi- 
ous— with  what  success  I  know  not — to  thrid  my  way 
through  the  whole  of  that  long  and,  I  fear,  wearisome 
address  without  including  in  it  any  statement  of  principle, 
any  argument,  any  suggestion,  any  reference  to  class  which 
could  in  any  manner  excite  hostility  on  the  part  of  Gentle- 
men who  sit  opposite.  I  was  not  at  that  period  aware  of 
any  reason,  and  I  am  not  now  aware  of  any  good  reason,  why 
Gentlemen  who  sit  opposite,  and  who  may  be  disposed  to 
take  a  temperate  and  conciliatory  view  of  public  affairs, 
should  not  have  freely  concurred  in  the  enlargement — as  we 
think  the  very  moderate  enlargement — of  the  Franchise  which 
we  propose. 

We  had  brought  forward  the  measure  in  what  appeared 
to  us  a  spirit  of  moderation.  We  desired  that  it  should  be 
placed  before  the  House  in  the  same  spirit.  I  must  confess 
that  when  I  heard  the  demand  for  reasons,  it  was  not  alto- 
gether without  a  touch  of  surprise  at  the  quarter  from  which 
it  proceeded.  Had  I  been  addressing  an  assembly  never 
before  conversant  with  the  subject  I  could  have  felt  no  such 
surprise.  But  it  was  somewhat  singular  that  Gentlemen  who 
had  themselves  heard  of  Reform,  who  had  themselves  sup- 
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ported  Reform,  who  had  themselves  been  responsible  for 
the  introduction  of  Reform,  who  had  themselves  in  some 
instances — and  this  is  by  far  the  strongest  case  of  all — 
endeavoured  to  force  piecemeal  and  partial  measures  of 
Reform  on  a  reluctant  Government,  should  come  forward 
and  demand  reasons  why  the  advisers  of  the  Crown,  for- 
sooth, had  troubled  the  mind  of  Parliament  and  the  country 
by  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  Reform.  But  although 
I  did  not  enter  into  reasoning  at  large,  I  did  refer  to  autho- 
rity— I  did  refer  to  two  heads  of  argument  which  I  thought 
sufficient  for  the  purpose.  One  was  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
mise which  had  been  given,  and  which  had  been  repeated 
more  times  than  one  can  easily  recollect,  with  respect  to  the 
settlement  of  this  question;  and  in  connexion  with  that 
promise  the  peculiar  origin  of  the  question — not  from  the 
free  and  spontaneous  choice  of  the  Government,  but  out  of 
the  very  bosom,  the  very  mind  of  Parliament  itself.  The 
other  was  a  reference  to  the  state  of  things  that  now  prevails 
with  regard  to  popular  enfranchisement  in  the  strict  sense — 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  working  class — as  compared  with 
what  prevailed  in  1832. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  origin  of  the  question,  I  was 
challenged  in  terms  of  extraordinary  boldness.  I  must  there- 
fore revert  to  that  again ;  and  I  do  so  for  the  sake  of  stating 
that  the  only  fault  in  the  explanation  I  gave  was  that  I  un- 
derstated the  case  of  Parliamentary  responsibility.  In  1851, 
when  this  question  was  first  in  a  serious  form  introduced  to 
Parliament  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West  Surrey, 
I  stated  that,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Government, 
a  majority  of  two  to  one  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Bill,  and  what  I  omitted  to  state,  which,  at  any  rate, 
greatly  strengthens  the  case,  was  this — that  the  House  gave 
that  vote  and  expressed  that  determination  in  favour  of  the 
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introduction  of  the  Bill,  even  after  my  noble  Friend  then,  as 
now,  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  had  stated  that  the 
Government  would  give  their  attention  to  the  subject  and  in 
the  ensuing  Session  submit  a  measure  to  its  consideration. 
And  yet,  in  the  very  face  and  teeth  of  that  pledge  given 
by  my  noble  Friend,  the  House  of  Commons  took  on  itself 
the  responsibility  of  forcing  a  vote  in  favour  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill.  But  I  am  told  that  the  Bill  was  subse- 
quently thrown  out.  No  doubt ;  and  under  what  circum- 
stances was  it  thrown  out  ?  The  introduction  of  the  Bill  was 
followed  by  the  resignation  of  Ministers.  The  attempt  of 
the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  party  opposite  to  form  a 
Government,  based  as  it  was  on  an  intention  to  propose  a 
fixed  duty  on  corn,  entirely  failed.  In  that  state  of  circum- 
stances the  Government  came  back  by  ordinary  process  and 
of  necessity  into  the  hands  of  my  noble  Friend ;  and  coming 
back  by  necessity  into  his  hands,  of  course  it  followed  that 
the  House  of  Commons  which  accepted  him  as  Minister 
should  accept  also  his  pledge  with  reference  to  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  decline  to  proceed  with  the  Bill  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  But  what  did  happen,  and  was  remarkable,  was  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  minority  were  not  satisfied 
with  dividing  for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill,  but  tried 
to  force  it  on  the  Government;  and  among  the  Gentlemen 
who  were  thus  anxious  to  force  on  piecemeal  Parliamentary 
Reform  was  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stroud. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  in  1858,  the  very  same  measure 
was  forced  on  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby.  On  that 
occasion  I  voted  against  the  Bill,  not  because  I  disapproved 
it,  but  because  I  did  not  wish  to  force  it  on  a  party  who  were 
not  prepared  for  it.  Again,  my  right  hon.  Friend,  hot  and 
ungovernable  in  his  zeal  for  piecemeal  extension  of  the 
Franchise,  endeavoured  to  force  on  the  advisers  of  the  Crown 
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the  adoption  of  a  measure  not  only  confined  to  the  subject 
of  the  Franchise,  but  confined  to  a  special  branch  of  the 
Franchise.  Let  us  consider  who  are  the  persons  who  have 
made  to  the  people  of  this  country  the  promises  of  which  I 
venture  to  remind  this  House — promises  which  I  think  the 
petitions  presented  to-day  sufficiently  demonstrate  not  to 
have  been  forgotten,  but  to  lie  recorded  in  the  memory  of 
the  people  as  engagements  of  which  they  anticipate  and  ask 
the  fulfilment.  That  statement  was  greeted  with  something 
like  a  jeer  from  a  portion  of  the  House;  but  let  us  consider 
for  a  moment  who  gave  these  promises.  They  were  first 
given  by  Lord  Russell,  they  were  next  given  by  Lord  Aber- 
deen, they  were  afterwards  given  by  Lord  Derby  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 

Now,  what  was  the  promise  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
speaking  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  which  he  was  the 
organ  ?  Was  it  a  first  fault  on  the  part  of  that  Government  ? 
Was  it  an  occasional  slide  ?  Was  it  a  slip  from  the  path  ot 
virtue  in  an  unguarded  moment  which  led  them  to  introduce 
a  measure  of  enfranchisement?  No,  sir,  they  had  time 
enough  to  consider  their  resolution.  The  Second  Reading 
of  their  Bill  was  met,  as  the  Second  Reading  of  our  Bill  is, 
we  are  told,  to  be  met,  by  a  hostile  Resolution.  It  was  met 
by  a  Resolution  of  which,  at  any  rate,  I  will  say  that  it  was 
direct  and  outspoken  in  its  purpose,  and  gave  the  country 
clearly  to  understand  the  real  motives  that  were  in  the  minds 
of  its  supporters.  That  Motion  was  successful.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved.  The  Dissolution  of  the  Parliament 
gave  an  opportunity  to  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  to 
consider  whether  they  had  been  right  or  whether  they  had 
been  wrong  in  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  which  refused  to 
deal  with  the  Borough  Franchise,  and  upon  the  assembling 
of  the  new  Parliament,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
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announced  the  deliberate  view  of  his  Government.  On  the 
7th  of  June,  1859,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

"We  are  perfectly  prepared  to  deal  with  that  question  of  the  Borough 
Franchise  and  the  introduction  of  the  working  classes  by  lowering  the  fran- 
chise in  boroughs,  or  acting  in  that  direction  with  sincerity  ;  because,  if  you 
intend  to  admit  the  working  classes  to  the  franchise  by  lowering  the  suffrage 
in  boroughs  you  must  not  keep  the  promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the 
sense.  The  lowering  of  the  suffrage  must  be  done  in  a  manner  which  satis- 
factorily and  completely  effects  your  object,  and  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
sistent with  maintaining  the  institutions  of  the  country." 

(Opposition  cheers.)  You  hail  with  satisfaction  the  saving 
clause  of  "  maintaining  the  institutions  of  the  country."  But 
we  do  not  ask  you  to  sacrifice  the  institutions  of  the  country, 
We  do  not  ask  you  at  this  stage  of  the  Bill  to  fix  the  parti- 
cular standard  for  the  lowering  of  the  Borough  Franchise. 
We  may  have  our  own  views  on  the  subject,  and  we  have 
reduced  them  to  what  we  think  are  the  narrow  limits  of  strict 
moderation ;  but  all  that  we  ask  you  now  is  whether  you  are 
or  are  not  prepared  to  act  upon  the  principle  enounced  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  said  that  the  Government 
of  Lord  Derby,  having  before  it  the  question  whether  it  was 
to  continue  in  the  possession  of  power  or  not,  was  ready  to 
propose  the  lowering  of  the  Borough  Franchise. 

Well,  Sir,  I  do  not  mean  to  omit,  what  perhaps  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  may  consider  important,  that  at  a  subsequent 
period,  unless  I  am  much  mistaken,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
retracted  those  words.  I  rather  believe,  though  I  cannot 
give  the  exact  date,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  expressed 
his  repentance  with  regard  to  the  promise  he  had  given. 
But,  Sir,  the  promise  that  he  vgave  while  in  power  he  gave 
as  a  Minister  of  the  Crown.  He  gave  it  on  the  occasion 
of  an  appeal  to  Parliament  to  say  who  was  worthy  to  hold 
power,  and  who  was  not  worthy  to  hold  it.  It  was  a  promise 
given,  I  admit,  under  political  pressure,  but  it  was  a  promise 
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on  that  account  all  the  "more  important,  and  if  in  the  ease 
and  leisure  of  opposition  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
retracted  it,  that  is  not  the  first  time  such  things  have  taken 
place,  j 

"  Ease  will  retract  vows  made  in  pain." 

But  what  I  wish  to  say  is  this — the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
a  perfect  right  to  make  the  promise,  and  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  retract  it.  It  is  not  for  me  to  question  his  discre- 
tion in  the  one  step,  nor  do  I  intend  to  do  so  in  the  other.  ( 
But  let  not  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  suppose,  and  let  not 
any  member  of  his  party  suppose,  that  the  retractation  of 
pledges  once  given  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  causes  those 
pledges  to  be  as  though  they  had  never  been  made.  They 
can  never  be  effaced  from  the  record  of  time ;  they  form 
material  facts  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of  this  question. 
A  Constitutional  Government  cannot  go  before  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  people  to-day  and  say,  "  I  promise  you 
this,  that,  and  the  other,"  and  to-morrow  say  to  them,  "  I 
have  changed  my  mind  and  retract  my  promise."  That 
promise  was  subsequently  given  by  the  late  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  who  took  office  upon  the  basis  of  a  proposal  to  intro- 
duce an  extension  of  the  franchise  which,  if  not  numerically 
wider,  yet  adopted  numerically  a  lower  figure  than  that  which 
we  now  propose ;  and  I  say  that  if  that  series  of  events  does 
not  constitute  an  engagement  between  the  governors  of  the 
country  and  those  who  sit  in  this  House,  and  between  the 
statesmen  of  this  country  and  the  people,  I  for  one  know 
not  in  what  way  or  under  what  circumstances  it  is  possible 
that  such  an  engagement  should  be  formed.  Sir,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  into  the  history  of  this  question — it  is  necessary 
to  lay  firmly  and  broadly  the  grounds  of  our  discussion, 
because  although  I  was  more  sanguine  at  a  former  period,  I 
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do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  we  may  now  be  upon  the 
threshold  of  a  long  and  a  painful  controversy. 

It  is  with  the  deepest  grief  that  I  contemplate  the  course 
that  has  been  taken  by  that  great  party  which  I  conscien- 
tiously believe  has  no  adverse  interest  in  regard  to  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question,  though  they  have  unhappily  chosen 
to  consider  that  they  have  such  an  interest.  But  let  us  con- 
sider— and  it  is  my  justification  for  dwelling  upon  the  history 
of  the  question — in  what  form  this  history  is  sometimes 
given.  Now,  in  debate  we  sometimes  speak  with  haste.  In 
the  daily  press  articles  may  sometimes,  I  think,  be  written 
in  haste,  and  even  in  the  weekly  press  a  momentary  excite- 
ment may  not  be  altogether  impossible.  But,  Sir,  we  have 
likewise  a  quarterly  press,  and  to  that  quarterly  press  we  are 
entitled  to  look  for  what  I  may  justly  term  the  philosophy 
of  history.  I  refer  to  the  Quarterly  Review,  which  I  had 
the  privilege,  through  the  kindness  of  my  excellent  and 
respected  friend  the  publisher,  of  consulting  yesterday,  and 
where  I  find  the  philosophy  of  history  as  it  is  viewed  by  the 
acutest  minds  that  can  be  rallied  in  the  service  of  that  ancient 
and  justly  far-famed  periodical.  I  see  from  this  kind  of 
history  what  sort  of  food  is  sometimes  served  up  for  the 
most  intellectual  appetites  of  the  higher  classes.  The  Review 
was  published,  I  think,  to-day,  and  what  I  am  going  to  quote 
is  from  a  history  of  the  Reform  Bill.  It  is  highly  compli- 
mentary to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham  as 
regards  his  weight  and  power,  but  not  quite  so  much  so  as 
respects  his  moral  character. 

The  article  in  question  is  a  philosophical  statement  of  the 
real  causes  of  this  Reform  Bill,  and,  starting  from  1860,  it 
shows  why  we  have  not  had  a  Reform  Bill  since  1860,  and 
why  we  have  a  Reform  Bill  now.  These  are  its  words  : — 

"Just  as  in  1860  and  1861  the  reforming  zeal  of  the  Radicals  was  bought 
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off  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Paper  Duty,  so/from  1861  to  1865,  it  was  appeased 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  gallant  Confederacy.  But  with  the  fall  of  Richmond, 
Mr.  Bright's  heart  was  set  at  ease  concerning  the  fate  of  the  Government  to 
which  his  true  allegiance  is  given." 

I  need  not  say.  what  Government  is  intended ;  it  is  not  the 

British  Government : — 

1 '  And  the  moment  Lord  Palmerston  was  removed  by  death  the  Govern- 
ment instinctively  felt  that  the  time  had  again  come  round  for  buying  oft 
once  more  their  insatiable  ally.  This  time  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
reproduce  a  Reform  Bill." 

Thus  it  appears  there  are  Gentlemen  who  think  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  this  country  not  to  have  sacrificed  the  "  gallant 
Confederacy,"  and  who  think  that  what  they  call  the  sacrifice 
of  the  paper  duty  was  a  measure  adopted  simply  to  appease 
my  hon.  Friend,  3 ] though  they  themselves  had  recommended 
that  measure — Gentlemen  who  search  in  such  hidden  recesses 
for  what  they  call  the  causes  of  events,  but  who  are  entirely 
oblivious  of  the  fact  of  these  repeated  and  solemn  engage- 
ments of  the  Throne  and  the  Government  to  the  country, 
although  they  were  engagements  into  which  they  themselves 
have  entered.  When  we  read  such  statements  as  this,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  true  history  of  this  Reform  Bill,  depending 
not  upon  imputations  and  suppositions,  but  upon  the  recorded 
history  of  the  country,  should  be  brought  to  mind;  and 
really,  Sir,  when  I  read  this  statement  I  sought  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  it,  and  could  find  no  other  so  applicable— with  the 
exception  of  one  monosyllable  which  I  wish  entirely  to  omit, 
as  the  retort  of  Prince  Henry  to  FalstarT : — 

"  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  begot  them — 
"  Gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable." 

Sir,  the  House  will  remember  that  on  a  former  occasion  I 
ventured  to  refer  to  the  state  of  the  constituency  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1832,  and  I 
endeavoured  to  show,  by  a  computation  of  which  I  stated 
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the  grounds,  that  the  proportion  of  the  working  classes  in- 
cluded in  the  present  constituency,  although  to  our  great 
satisfaction  we  had  found  it  to  be  larger  than  we  had  sup- 
posed, yet  was  smaller  than  was  the  case  in  1832.  That 
statement  has  not  been  impugned  in  this  House,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  impugned.  I  do  not  think  that  any 
Gentleman  who  has  examined  the  figures  will  venture  to  say 
that  at  the  present  moment  the  quantitative  proportion  of 
the  working  men  in  town  constituencies  is  less  than  I  have 
stated  it  to  be — namely,  less  than  it  was  in  1832.  Neither 
must  the  House  forget  that  since  1832  every  kind  of  benefi- 
cial change  has  been  in  operation  in  favour  of  the  working 
classes.  There  never  was  a  period  in  which  religious  influ- 
ences were  more  active  than  at  present.  It  is  hardly  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  since  that  period  the  civilising  and 
training  powers  of  education  have  for  all  practical  purposes 
been  brought  into  existence  as  far  as  the  mass  of  the  people 
is  concerned.  As  regards  the  press,  an  emancipation  and 
an  extension  have  taken  place  to  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  a  parallel.  I  will  not  believe  that  the  mass  of  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  are  really  insensible  to  the  enormous  benefit 
that  has  been  effected  by  that  emancipation  of  the  press, 
when  for  the  humble  sum  of  a  penny,  or  for  even  less,  news- 
papers are  circulated  from  day  to  day  by  the  million  rather 
than  by  the  thousand,  in  numbers  almost  defying  the  powers 
of  statistics  to  follow,  and  carrying  home  to  all  classes  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  accounts  of  public  affairs,  making 
them  feel  an  interest  in  the  transaction  of  those  affairs,  and 
containing  articles  which,  I  must  say,  are  written  in  a  spirit, 
with  an  ability,  with  a  sound  moral  sense,  and  with  a  refine- 
ment that  have  made  the  penny  press  of  England  the  worthy 
companion — I  may  almost  say  the  rival — of  those  dearer 
and  older  papers  which  have  long  given  to  British  journal- 
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ism  the  firstTfame  in  the  world.  In  every  way,  by  measures 
relating  to  labour,  to  police,  and  to  sanitary  arrangements, 
Parliament  has  been  labouring,  has  been  striving  to  raise 
the  level  of  the  working  community,  and  has  been  so  striving 
with  admitted  success.  And  there  is  not  a  call  which  has 
been  made  upon  the  working  community  which  has  not  been 
fully  answered. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Working  Men's  Free  Library  in 
Liverpool ;  who  are  the  frequenters  of  that  institution  ?  Why, 
the  majority  of  the  careful,  honest,  painstaking  students  are 
men  belonging  to  the  working  classes,  a  large  number  of 
whom  cannot  attend  without  making  some  considerable 
sacrifice.  We  called  upon  them  to  be  provident,  we  insti- 
tuted for  them  Post-office  savings-banks,  which  may  now  be 
said  to  have  been  in  full  operation  for  four  years ;  and  what 
has  been  the  result  ?  During  those  four  years  there,  have 
been  650,000  depositors  in  those  savings-banks.  This  is  the 
way  in  which  Parliament  has  been  acting  towards  the  working 
classes.  Parliament  has  been  striving  to  make  them  ;  fitter 
and  fitter  for  the  Franchise ;  and  can  anything  be  more  un- 
wise and  more  senseless  than  to  persevere  from  year  to  year 
in  this  plan,  and  then  blindly  to  refuse  to  recognize  its 
legitimate  upshot  —  namely,  the  increased  fitness  of  the 
working  classes  for  the  exercise  of  political  power  ?  The 
proper  exercise  of  that  power  depends  upon  the  fitness  of 
those  who  are  to  receive  it.  That  fitness  you  increase  from 
day  to  day,  and  yet  you  decline,  when  the  fitness  is  admitted, 
to  give  the  power.  (Cries  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  and  "  No,  no," 
from  the  back  Opposition  benches.)  You  decline  to  give 
the  working  classes  political  power  by  lowering  the  Borough 
Franchise.  ("  No,  no,"  from  the  back  Opposition  benches.) 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  interruption,  in  fact,  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  it.  I  wish  that  cry  was  much  louder,  I  wish  it  was 
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more  universal,  I  wish  it  came  from  the  front  Opposition 
benches,  and  from  my  noble  Friend  behind  me.  This  course 
appears  about  as  rational  as  the  process  of  a  man  who  in- 
cessantly pours  water  into  a  jug  or  bason,  and  wonders  and 
complains  that  at  last  it  overflows. 

Now,  what  are  the  arguments  that  the  busy  brain  of  man 
has  framed  in  opposition  to  this  measure  ?  It  is  a  favourite 
plea  that  we  ought  not  to  hand  over  the  power  to  govern  to 
those  who  do  not  pay  the  charges  of  Government.  In  the 
depository  of  wisdom  to  which  I  have  referred  that  argument 
occupies  a  very  prominent  place,  as  it  did  in  the  speech  of 
a  very  distinguished  Member  of  this  House,*  from  which  I 
am  afraid  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  has  been  guilty 
of  gross  plagiarism.  But  is  this  what  we  are  going  to  do  ? 
are  we  going  to  hand  over  the  power  to  those  who  don't  pay 
the  charges  of  Government  ? 

I  will  not  at  this  moment  go  into  the  first  portion  of  the 
proposition,  although  I  say  distinctly  we  are  not  going  to 
hand  over  the  power  at  all ;  but  is  it  true  that  the  working 
classes  do  not  contribute  fairly,  fully,  largely,  to  the  expenses 
of  Government  ?  This  question  was  put  to  me  two  days 
ago,  in  consequence  of  my  statement  that,  according  to  the 
best  estimate  I  could  form,  the  working  classes  were  pos- 
sessed of  an  income  forming  not  less  than  five-twelfths — that 
is,  nearly  one  half — of  the  entire  income  of  the  country.  I 
repeat  that  statement  in  the  presence  of  those  who  are  able 
to  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
greatest  economists  of  the  day.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Derby,  who  is  no  mean  authority  upon  subjects  connected 
with  the  earnings  of  the  working  classes,  has  placed  their  in- 
come at  a  still  higher  rate  than  I  have  done.  This  is  a 

*  Lord  Cranborne,  new  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  who  was  well  known 
to  be  the  author  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  alluded  to. 
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matter  on  which  I  may  be  confuted,  but  scarcely  contra- 
dicted, because  the  question  is  not  one  of  fact  but  of  inquiry, 
argument,  and  inference.  I  repeat  that  it  is  a  moderate 
estimate  to  put  the  income  of  the  working  classes  at  five- 
twelfths  of  the  aggregate  income  of  the  country,  whereas 
they  are  put  off  under  the  present  law  with  only  one- seventh 
of  the  electoral  power.  Is  not  that  state  of  things  absolutely 
unjust?  Perhaps  I  shall  be  told  that  I  have  based  my  esti- 
mate upon  the  income  and  not  upon  the  property  of  the 
working  classes.  Probably  that  may  be  the  answer  to  my 
statement.  I  admit  I  have  spoken  in  reference  to  income, 
and  not  in  reference  to  property.  Well,  you  may  take  it  on 
that  ground  if  you  choose,  but  you  must  also  take  the  conse- 
quence of  making  that  choice,  and  you  must  be  prepared  to 
change  the  whole  system  of  your  taxation.  You  now  lay 
upon  income  the  greater  portion  of  your  taxes,  to  which  the 
working  classes  contribute  a  larger  proportion,  looking  at  the 
amount  of  their  earnings,  than  is  paid  by  the  proudest  noble 
in  the  land.  I,  therefore,  say  to  those  gentlemen  who  argue 
that  the  working  classes  are  not  entitled  to  the  Franchise 
because  they  do  not  possess  property,  that  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  join  hands  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham, 
and  with  the  financial  reformers  of  Liverpool,  and  instead  of 
raising  a  fourteenth  part  of  the  revenue  from  property  and 
the  rest  from  income  you  must  raise  a  fourteenth  part  from 
income  and  the  rest  from  property. 

Again  it  is  said,  at  least  I  believe  it  has  been  so  said,  that 
where  the  working  classes  have  a  majority  they  vote  together 
as  a  class.  Now,  is  there  any  shade  or  shadow  or  rag  of 
proof  that  such  is  the  fact  ?  I  am  going  to  trespass  upon 
the  patience  of  the  House  by  reading  a  letter  which  I  received 
to-day  from  a  working  man,  and  which  I  shall  lay  before  you 
foi  the  special  benefit  of  the  Gentlemen  opposite.  I  believe 
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the  statements  it  contains  to  be  perfectly  true,  and  that  the 
writer's  arguments  are  typical  of  the  class  to  which  he 
belongs,  and  their  nature  is  such  thatryou  will  not  be  sorry  to 
hear  them. 

"Dear  Sir, — My  motive  in  writing  this  is  to  remind  you  of  the  Tories  who 
belong  to  the  working  class,  as  you  cannot  think  of  all  you  would  wish,  per- 
haps, just  at  the  right  time.  We  all  know  that  there  are  the  same  variety 
of  principles  and  opinions  in  all  classes  of  society.  I  am  a  working  man, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that  Tories  in  principle,  especially  of 
the  artisan  class,  are  very  numerous  who  are  not  now  in  possession  of  the 
Franchise.  The  new  Reform  Bill,  I  think,  would  do  about  as  much  for 
Tories  as  Liberals.  It  would,  for  all  we  know.  The  love  of  country  and 
constitution  is  confined  to  no  particular  class.  A  Liberal  is  as  loyal  as  a 
Tory.  Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  these  men,  which  the  Reform 
Bill,  or  the  Franchise  Bill,  would  enfranchise,  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
it  ?  They  know  well  that  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  their  country  and 
masters  is,  at  the  same  time,  their  welfare  and  prosperity."  , 

Well,  Sir/ in  my  opinion,  the  letter  is  conclusive  of  the 
question.  There  is  that  latent  concentrative  good  sense 
which  often  comes  from  the  mind,  from  the  mouth,  and  from 
the  pen  of  an  uneducated  man,  who,  I  may  say,  without  any 
reproach  to  education,  is  so  much  nearer  the  point  at  which 
nature  originally  placed  him  than  he  would  be  were  his  mind 
more  refined  and  cultivated.  I  maintain  that  there  is  no 
proof  whatever  that  the  working  classes,  if  enfranchised, 
would  act  together  as  a  class.  Perhaps  you  ask  for  proofs 
to  the  contrary,  but  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  give  a  proof 
of  that  which  does  not  happen ;  although  in  my  opinion 
ample  proof  of  the  correctness  of  my  statement  does  exist. 
Municipal  Franchises  are  almost  exclusively  working  men's 
Franchises.  Those  Franchises,  if  they  do  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  universal  suffrage,  at  all  events  nearly  approach 
household  suffrage.  What  has  been  the  system  followed  by 
the  working  classes  in  municipal  elections?  In  order  to 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  municipal  and  Parlia- 
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mentary  Franchises,  we  must  select  those  towns  in  which 
the  municipal  and  Parliamentary  boundaries  are  the  same. 
There  are  346,000  municipal  voters  in  that  portion  of  the 
town  constituency,  and  computing  as  well  as  I  can  I  find 
that  there  are  163,000  of  them  on  the  Parliamentary  register. 
I  deduct  from  that  number  one-fourth  as  representing  the 
maximum  portion  of  working  men,  and  the  result  is  122,000 
as  the  number  of  non-working  men  in  the  municipal  con- 
stituency. Thus  the  working  men  number  224,000.  What 
a  dreadful  state  of  things  ?  Yet  there  has  been  no  explosion, 
no  revolution,  no  question  has  been  raised  about  property, 
nor  indeed  has  any  attempt  been  made  to  give  a  political 
character  to  municipal  institutions.  Yes,  but  when  the 
municipal  Franchise  was  discussed  in  1835  the  party  who 
occupied  the  seats  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 

Mr.  DISRAELI. — Where  were  you  sitting  then  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. — I  was  sitting 
there,  it  is  true ;  but  I  was  not  one  of  those  who  supported 
the  argument.  But  where  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  sitting 
at  that  time  ?  He  was  not  sitting,  indeed,  but  he  was  stand- 
ing in  the  mountain  behind  these  benches.  Many  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen who  were  then  sitting  opposite  prophesied  that  great 
danger  and  mischief  would  spring  from  the  municipal  Fran- 
chise, because  it  would  give  a  political  character  to  municipal 
institutions,  and  imbue  all  our  corporations  with  a  similar 
spirit.  That  being  the  case  I  think  I  am  perfectly  justified 
in  standing  upon  an  important  and  strictly  relevant  fact,  that, 
as  far  as  I  am  aware,  you  are  not  able  to  adduce  a  single 
instance  in  which  this  working-class  majority  has  given  a\ 
democratic — I  will  not  say  a  disloyal,  but  a  democratic  cha-  ' 
racter — a  character  distinct  ftom  that  which  they  bore  under 
the  influence  of  the  middle  classes  to  the  municipal  institu- 
tions. Let  Gentlemen  glance  at  the  present  state  of  things. 
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I  have  referred  to  the  metropolitan  boroughs,  which  return 
a  large  number  of  what  are  denominated  advanced  politicians 
on  this  side  of  the  House. 

I  come  now  to  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  I  find  that  in 
the  present  town  constituencies  there  are  eight  boroughs 
where  the  working  classes  are  in  a  majority  on  the  registers. 
These  eight  towns  are — Beveiiey,  Coventry,  Greenwich,  St. 
Ives,  Maldon,  Stafford,  Pembroke,  and  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne.  What  is  the  revolutionary  character  of  the  members 
which  they  return  ?  I  find  that  these  eight  towns  return  five 
Liberals  and  nine  Conservatives.  This,  then,  is  the  result 
of  the  working  classes  being  in  the  majority.  But  there  is  a 
much  broader  ground,  to  which,  I  think,  no  reference  has 
been  made,  and  that  is  the  case  of  the  boroughs  which  had 
open  constituencies  containing  large  majorities  of  the  work- 
ing classes — constituencies  much  more  popular  than  those 
of  the  present  day.  Now,  examining  the  operation  of  the 
new  Bill,  I  find  that  according  to  our  very  large  definitions 
of  the  working  classes — a  definition  which  is  employed  rather 
for  argument's  sake  I  mean  in  order  to  avoid  contention 
than  because  it  was  strictly  and  literally  true, — I  find  this 
probable  result,  that  in  60  boroughs,  returning  101  Members, 
the  working  classes  will  have  majorities.  In  these  boroughs 
the  electors  form  8.4  per  cent.  It  may  reasonably  be  asked, 
is  there  anything  very  formidable  in  the  character  of  those 
101  Members?  I  beg  pardon;  I  have  made  one  error;  I 
have  been  computing  prospectively.  Before  1830  there  were 
65  boroughs  of  a  strictly  popular  character — more  popular 
indeed  than  the  60  boroughs  that  would  have  a  majority  of 
the  labouring  classes  under  the  Bill  now  on  the  table,  for  the 
electors,  instead  of  being  8.4  per  cent,  of  the  population, 
numbered  nearly  TO  per  cent,  and  commanded  130  seats. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  in  a 
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constituency  give  the  control  of  the  seat,  which  I  entirely 
deny,  you  cannot  show  that,  under  our  Bill,  there  would  be 
more  than  101  such  seats;  while,  under  the  old  Parliamen- 
tary system,  which  so  scandalizes  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Calne,  they  numbered  130. 

We  now,  therefore,  stand  upon  the  firm  ground  of  history. 
Was  there  developed  among  those  130  Members  at  any  period 
of  our  history  a  character  in  the  least  degree  Dangerous  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country  ?  I  really  do  not  know,  but 
these  are  considerations  which  I  frankly  confess  appear  to 
me  to  be  of  great  interest,  and  to  be  entitled  to  weight  when 
presented,  if  it  be  not  done  in  an  offensive  manner,  to  the 
minds  of  considerate  men  on  whichever  side  of  the  House 
they  may  sit  while  dealing  with  this  question ;  and  desirous 
as  my  noble  Friend  is  to  see  it  settled,  I  frankly  own  that  I 
cart  see  nothing  dangerous  to  the  party  opposite  in  the  pro- 
pped reduction  of  the  Borough  Franchise  from  ^10  to  £7. 
There  can,  indeed,  be  nothing  dangerous  to  them  in  that 
reduction  if  they  will  only  take  warning  by  the  experience  of 
the  Reform  Act.  There  was  nothing  in  that  measure  preju- 
dicial to  the  predominance  or  to  the  just  influence  of  the 
party  opposite,  but  they  chose  to  give  it  that  character  by 
their  determined  resistance  to  its  progress.  As  long  as  I 
could  do  so,  therefore,  I  cherished  the  hope  that  the  recol- 
lection of  the  Reform  Act  and  the  consequence  of  their  re- 
sistance as  exhibited  in  the  transfer  of  power  to  their  adver- 
saries, would  lead  them  to  avoid  falling  a  second  time  in  the 
same  generation  into  so  palpable  a  snare,  and  that  they  would 
not  prejudice  themselves  and  their  credit  in  the  opinions  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population  by  offering  a  resistance  that  can- 
not fail  to  engender  more  or  less  of  aversion  and  hostility. 

I  think  these  facts  are  sufficient  to  disprove  the  statement 
that  where  the  working  classes  form  the  majority  of  a  con- 
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stituency,  its  members  work  together  in  combination.  Per- 
haps I  may  be  told  that  my  argument  goes  too  far,  and  that 
if  that  be  true,  there  can  be  no  danger  in  a  much  larger  en- 
franchisement than  that  which  is  proposed  by  the  present 
measure.  I  have  already  said  that  in  my  opinion  a  further 
enfranchisement  would  not  be  attended  by  danger  to  the 
State.  That,  however,  is  an  opinion  I  cannot  expect  Par- 
liament to  accede  to,  and  though  I  believe  some  further 
enfranchisement  would  not  be  dangerous,  I  am  far  from 
saying  that  it  would  be  wise  to  go  to  great  lengths  in  that 
direction.  Changes  that  effect  sudden  and  extensive  trans- 
fer of  power  are  attended  by  great  temptations  to  human 
nature,  and,  however  high  our  opinions  may  be  of  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  right  to  place  that  temptation  within  their  reach. 
The  genius  of  our  country  and  the  history  of  our  institutions 
dictate  and  recommend  gradual  progress,  and  by  gradual 
progress,  therefore,  these  changes  should  be  made. 

It  is  constantly  alleged,  and  the  argument  is  employed 
with  confidence,  that  if  we  would  only  let  the  matter  take 
its  course,  the  Enfranchisement  of  the  working  classes  is 
being  effected  by  a  natural  process,  whereas  we  are  endea- 
vouring to  aid  this  Enfranchisement  by  artificial  means. 
That  is  a  matter  upon  which  I  should  be  extremely  slow  to 
dogmatize,  because  it  does  not  admit  of  being  brought  to  a 
test  with  such  precision  as  to  warrant  the  employment  of 
any  tone  of  superlative  confidence.  But  I  must  say  that  the 
whole  of  the  argument  is  the  other  way,  and  that  I  wait  with 
anxiety,  but  without  expectation,  for  the  proof  of  this  en- 
largement, of  this  natural  and  spontaneous  enlargement,  with 
which  it  is  said  we  are  rashly  meddling.  The  numtfer  of 
working  men  on  the  register  is,  I  think,  undeniably  less  at 
present  than  it  was  in  1832,  but,  of  course,  there  is  the  fact 
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that  since  1832  the  working  men  belonging  to  the  class  of 
freemen  have  somewhat  diminished.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  diminution  in  fnis  direction  is  numerically  of  much  im- 
portance, but  there  has  been  a  great  diminution  in  the  scot 
and  lot  voters  who  are  working  men.  This  class  is  not,  in- 
deed, yet  extinct,  and  therefore  in  your  computations  re- 
specting the  future  you  must  allow  for  a  continuance  of  this 
dwindling  process  until  the  whole  number  of  scot  and  lot 
voters  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  has  disap- 
peared. It  is  said,  however,  that  there  is  a  rapid  growth  of 
the  working  classes  among  the  ;£io  householders.  But 
where  is  the  proof  of  this  assertion'  ?  I  believe  it  to  be  un- 
deniable that  the  rate  of  progress  in  the  aggregate  number 
of  ;£io  householders  has  been  very  much  less  of  late  years 
than  in  the  first  few  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  From  1832  to  1851,  while  the  population  increased  at 
the  rate  of  43  per  cent.,  the  ;£io  householders  grew  more 
than  twice  as  fast,  but  from  1851  to  1866  the  constituency 
grew  only  50  per  cent,  faster  than  the  aggregate  population, 
thus  showing  a  great  slackening  as  compared  with  the  earlier 
period. 

But  this  can  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for.  There 
were  persons  not  belonging  to  the  working  classes  who  were 
classed  under  other  denominations  at  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Act,  but  who  have  subsequently  appeared  as  £10  house- 
holders. But  it  is  a  mistake,  I  believe,  to  imagine  that  so 
large  a  growth  has  taken  place  in  the  £10  householders, 
and  a  still  greater  mistake  to  imagine  that  the  growth  has 
taken  place  in  the  working  portion  of  the  population.  Let 
us  look  at  the  economical  facts  of  the  case.  If  we  take  the 
towns  we  find  that  the  increase  of  the  Franchise  has  been 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  population.  In  the  population 
it  has  been  79  per  cent,  and  in  the  Franchise  82  per  cent,  ar 
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variation  so  slight  that  it  may  be  altogether  disregarded.  It 
is  said  that  there  is  more  than  a  proportionate  growth  in  the 
wealth  of  the  working  classes — but  how  do  you  prove  it  ? 
The  increase  of  wealth  has  taken  place  chiefly  among  the 
middle  classes  of  the  country.  To  put  it  shortly  and  intel- 
ligibly, the  capital  of  the  country  has  grown  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  the  wealth  of  the  working  classes.  The  capital 
has  grown  to  a  far  greater  extent.  How  is  that  ?  You  must 
remember  that  in  the  large  towns,  where  the  area  is  limited, 
the  growth  in  the  value  of  land  and  rents  has  been  much 
more -rapid  than  the  growth  of  wealth.  If  we  inquire  what 
is  the  value  of  land  in  the  city  of  London,  and  compare  it 
with  what  it  was  20  years  ago,  we  shall  find  that  its  growth 
is  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  growth  in  the  wealth  of 
the  city,  great  as  that  has  been.  I  shall  not  be  going  too 
far  if  I  assert — in  fact,  I  may  say  that  it  is  notorious — that 
there  are  large  masses  of  the  labouring  people,  especially  in 
London,  who,  as  compared  with  their  position  20  years  ago, 
are  better  clothed  and  better  fed,  but  who  live  in  worse 
houses  than  they  did,  although  their  income  is  larger.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  there  is  not  the  same  limitation  in 
the  supply  of  food  and  clothing  as  exists  in  the  supply  of 
houses,  because  of  the  contraction  of  area.  I  state  my  own 
opinions  with  the  reserve  that  the  nature  of  the  question 
requires ;  but  I  must  say  that  I  have  heard  no  good  argu- 
ment to  the  contrary. 

And  I  stand  finally  upon  this — For  a  man  to  occupy  a 
house  of  ;£io  clear  annual  value,  setting  aside  only  the  class 
of  men  who  have  lodgers  in  their  houses,  he  must  have  an 
income  from  ^90  to  ;£ioo  a  year.  That  clear  annual 
value  is  minus  rates  and  taxes,  and  it  is  minus  furniture 
also.  It  is  vain  then  to  stand  in  the  face  of  your  working 
population  and  say, — "  We  have  a  law  which  will  enfranchise 
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all  the  careful,  diligent,  and  respectable  men  among  you ; 
no  working  man  is  intelligent  or  respectable  unless  he  can 
earn  355.  a  week."     That  is    too  severe  a   test;   and  my 
statement  of  facts  is  enough  to  show  that  it  is  vain  to  speak 
of  a  £IQ  Franchise,  taking  the  country  all  over,  as   one 
which  takes  in  all  the  industrious  and  diligent  among  the 
lower  classes.     Sir,  I  must  now  beg  leave  to  deny  that  any 
transfer  of  power  is  contemplated  by  this  Bill.     That  is  to  I 
say,  the  preponderance  of  power  in  the  country  now  lying     • 
in  one  quarter  is  not  by  it  to  be  carried  over  to  another. 

But  with  suspicion  it  is  vain  to  deal ;  it  is  vain  to  deal 
with  fear.  The  reasonable  course  is  to  go  to  figures,  and 
see  how  they  stand.  I  am  now  going  to  estimate  the  max- 
imum of  this  "formidable  invasion"  that  we  are  told  we 
shall  have  to  contend  with  if  the  Bill  pass.  There  are  658 
Members  of  Parliament;  and  I  would  ask  how  far  will  the 
character  of  the  representation  be  "  tainted,"  so  to  call  it, 
by  the  influence  of  the  labouring  classes  ?  To  begin  with, 
there  are  254  County  Members.  Hon.  Gentlemen  are  aware 
of  the  character  of  the  County  Franchise ;  and  I  think  they 
will  say  that  that  body  of  254  County  Members  is  almost 
free  from  the  contamination  of  the  working  classes."  (Cries 
of  "  No,  no  !"  from  the  Opposition.)  You  say  not.  Very 
well ;  but  I  do  not  endorse  your  opinion  if  you  think  that 
one  working  man  taints  a  County  Constituency  like  a  fly  in 
a  pot  of  ointment.  I  say  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  are 
no  County  Constituencies  where  the  working  class  is  pre- 
dominant. I  really  think  that  is  a  proposition  not  admitting 
dispute.  I  may  be  told  that  there  are  a  great  many  County 
Members  who  do  not  vote  with  the  other  side,  who  may 
think  that  a  very  bad  sign,  as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  nature  of 
the  Constituency  by  which  they  are  returned.  It  is  true  that 
County  Members  from  Ireland  are  returned  by  a 
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Rating  Franchise ;  but  I  presume  you  don't  call  those  per- 
sons working  men  unless  they  be  tenants. 

Mr.  DISRAELI. — There  are  the  405.  freeholders,  of  whom 
a  great  many  are  working  men. 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. — You  have  added 
these  people  to  the  fly  in  the  pot  of  ointment.  What  is  the 
proportion  ?  If  we  are  to  carry  on  the  debate  in  this  inter- 
locutory fashion,  I  would  ask  what  is  the  proportion^of  403. 
freeholders  ? 

Mr.  DISRAELI. — That  is  for  you  to  say. 
The    CHANCELLOR    OF    THE  ,? EXCHEQUER. — The    right 
hon.  Gentleman  interpolates  questions  in  the  middle  of  my 
speech — very  fairly  I  admit,  and  I  make  no  complaint  of  it 
if  that  course  be  thought  convenient — yet,  when  I  invite 
him  to  continue  the  argument  in  his  own  way,  he  declines  to 
follow.     Then  I  only  wish  to  say,  and  certainly  I  thought  it 
generally  believed,  that  the  proportion  of  working  men  in 
the  County  Constituencies  is  exceedingly  small.     I  take  it 
that  the  County  Constituencies  are  independent;   free,  in 
fact,  from  the  predominance  of  working-class  influence.     If 
it  be  not  so  I  shall  be  obliged  to  put  the  proposition  in  a 
manner  much  more  unfavourable  to  you,  and  I  say  I  have 
I  not  dealt  unfairly  by  you  in  saying  the  County  Constituencies, 
I  having  only  a  minority  of  working  men,  are  free  from  the 
\  influence  of  the  working  classes.     Now  the  towns  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  where  it  is  likely  there  may  be  a  majority  of 
working  men  in  the  Constituency  have  101  seats;  the  towns 
where  they  must  have  a  minority,  239  seats.     I  assume  the 
same  proportions  in  the  Scotch  and  Irish  towns.    The  effect 
of  that  will  be  that  the  working  classes  will  have  a  majority 
in  120  towns  and  cities,  and  they  will  be  in  a  minority  in 
284  towns  and  cities.     Then  come  the  County  Constituen- 
cies— 254.    Therefore   the  working  classes  will  be  in  a 
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minority  in  538  seats  against  120  seats,  in  the  filling  of 
which  they  may  be  in  a  majority.  Is  that  a  transfer  of 
power  such  as  you  ought  to  fear  ? 

Sir,  I  am  astonished  when  I  find  that  it  positively  seems 
to  be  held  by  intelligent  men,  such  is  the  effect  of  fears  and 
suspicions,  that  property  is  a  cause  of  weakness,  and  that 
mere  numbers,  in  spite  of  all  history  and  experience,  are  to 
be  regarded  as  stronger  in  determining  the  force  of  political 
opinions  than  similar  numbers  when  they  happen  to  be 
backed  by  property.  To  the  very  liberal  statement  I  have 
made  I  invite  the  closest  consideration,  and  I  state  that 
members  will  be  returned  to  at  least  Q.nths  of  the  seats  of 
the  country  by  constituencies  where  the  influence  of  the 
working  class  cannot  possibly,  as  a  general  rule,  predominate. 

Now,  I  am  desirous  to  make  well  understood  to  the 
House  the  position  in  which  the  Government  stands.  I  am 
not  about  to  qualify  or  alter  in  any  respect,  but  to  confirm, 
what  has  already  been  asserted.  To  those  Gentlemen  whom 
we  believe  to  be  earnestly  united  with  ourselves  in  desiring  an 
extension  of  the  Franchise  we  have  cheerfully  made  a  conces- 
sion. Although  we  ourselves  believed  it  to  be  the  wisest 
course  to  dispose  of  the  great  subject  of  the  Franchise  before 
we  went  forward'to  discuss  in  any  way  the  question  of  Redistri- 
bution of  Seats,  yet  we  have  promised  to  set  our  views  before 
you  in  the  most  definite  and  formal  manner — that  is,  in  the 
shape  of  Bills  upon  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Franchise  and  upon 
the  Redistribution  of  Seats— before  we  go  into  Committee 
upon  this  Bill.  That  is  what  we  have  said ;  and  we  have 
also  said,  what  I  really  until  the  day  before  yesterday  had 
always  believed  to  be  unnecessary  to  say— that  in  speaking 
of  this  great  subject  of  the  representation  of  the  people  as  a 
matter  vital  to  the  credit  and  therefore  to  the  existence  of 
the  Government,  we  included  the  subject  of  Redistribution  of 
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Seats  along  with  the  subject  of  the  Franchise.  I  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  say  this,  because  I  felt  nothing  could 
be  more  contemptible  and  base  than  the  conduct  of  a 
Government  which  could  give  forth,  with  a  view  of  enlisting 
the  generous  confidence  of  its  supporters,  that  it  would  deal 
with  the  subject  of  Reform  and  stand  or  fall  by  its  proposi- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time  exclude  from  their  declaration 
all  portions  of  that  question  but  the  reduction  of  the  Fran- 
chise. 

I  wish  the  House  more  clearly  to  understand  than  they 
do  at  present  the  mode  in  which  the  question  of  time  has 
been  treated.  I  have  seen  it  stated  in  multitudinous  forms 
that  1  have  said  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  we  will 
not  go  on  with  anything  during  the  present  year  except  the 
question  of  the  Franchise.  I  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind.  But  this  I  have  said  : — Looking  at  the  ordinary  time 
of  the  Session,  and  this  I  said  on  the  introduction  of 
the  Bill,  T  did  not  believe  that  within  that  period  it  would 
be  practicable  to  deal  with  those  other  portions.  Allowing 
for  full  and  free  discussion  regarding  the  subject,  we  could 
not  expect  that  the  two  portions  of  it  would  be  dealt  with, 
and  still  less  the  other  portions  qf  it,  within  the  ordinary 
and  usual  duration  of  the  Session.  But,  beyond  that,  I  have 
stated,  as  is  well  known,  that  we  for  our  parts,  from  motives 
of  duty,  decline  to  proceed  with  any  other  part  of  the  subject 
until  the  fate  of  the  Franchise  Bill  is  determined.  When  its 
fate  is  determined  it  will  then  be  for  us  to  review  our 
position.  A  portion  of  the  work  will  still,  it  is  true,  remain 
to  be  performed ;  but  we  shall  then  know  the  state  of  public 
business,  the  feeling,  and  desires  of  the  House. 

The  Franchise  Bill  is  so  framed,  and  professedly  so 
framed  as  to  afford  ample  time  for  disposing  of  the  whole 
matter  without  much  disturbance  of  the  arrangements  of  the 
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House — I  mean  of  hon.  Members  of  this  House.  The 
notices  to  be  given  with  a  view  to  registration  must  be  given, 
I  think,  on  the  loth  of  June,  and  as  the  most  sanguine 
amongst  sanguine  men  would  hardly  suppose  that  this  Bill 
could  receive  the  Royal  assent  before  the  next  loth  of  June, 
it  follows  that  the  new  constituency  cannot  be  in  existence 
till  the  end  of  the  year  1867  ;  and  consequently  this  Parlia- 
ment, or  one  elected  by  the  present  constituency,  has  ample 
time  for  dealing  with  the  whole  subject.  There  may  be 
gentlemen  who  have  a  great  love  of  comprehensive  action ; 
and  if  they  desire  a  prorogation  or  adjournment  of  the  House 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  it.  The  appetite 
for  Redistribution  seems  to  have  grown  so  enormously 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  that  if  there  be  a  determination 
to  let  the  grouse  and  partridges  and  pheasants  have  a  holi- 
day, and  to  call  Parliament  together  whether  by  prorogation 
or  adjournment  in  order  to  get  this  great  work  out  of  hand, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  plead  our  own  personal  convenience ;  we 
shall  be  ready  to  make  the  sacrifice  and  come  up  as  well  as 
we  can,  though  looking  perhaps  pale  and  languid  enough,  to 
set  a  last  hand  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  work. 

That  is  the  position  in  which  we  stand.  And  there  is,  as 
far  as  I  know,  but  one  allegation  made  in  these  debates 
which  is  broad  enough  to  cover  the  opposition  to  the  Bill. 
I  am  convinced  that  all  attempts  to  show  there  is  a  self- 
working  enfranchisement  adequate  to  the  cause,  all  attempts 
to  show  that  every  intelligent,  respectable,  and  well-con- 
ducted man  can  now  come  upon  the  register,  will  utterly 
break  down.  They  cannot  be  sustained  on  any  careful 
investigation.  There  is  only  one  allegation — I  do  not  say 
whether  it  has  been  made — but  it  was  that  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Calne  [Mr.  Lowe.— "Understood  to  have  been 
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made,"] — and  I  am  bound  to  say,  as  far  as  words  have 
meaning,  rightly  understood.  Of  course,  I  accept  at  once 
the  disclaimer  of  a  man  of  whom  I  freely  confess  that,  in  my 
judgment,  he  is  not  more  eminent  for  his  extraordinary 
intellectual  power,  in  many  respects  never  surpassed  and 
rarely  matched  in  this  House,  than  he  is  entitled  to  the 
utmost  respect  for  his  integrity.  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
making  an  apology  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  for  having  used 
hastily  some  words  which  appeared  to  cast  a  reflection  on 
his  courage.  I  did  not  mean  any  such  thing,  and  if  I  used 
words  which  appeared  to  convey  that,  I  am  very  sorry  for  it. 
But  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  allow  me  to  explain,  or 
rather  allow  me  to  answer  his  explanation,  on  my  own  be- 
half. He  says  I  was  answering  at  Liverpool  the  speech 
which  he  made  here.  I  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
an  answer,  so  far  as  it  was  an  answer  at  all,  to  his  letter  to 
the  Electors  of  Calne ;  and  I  noticed  the  strange  conclusions 
and  the  singular  labyrinthine  complications  in  which  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  artful  Mr.  Bishop  had  contrived  to 
entangle  him.  But  my  right  hon.  Friend  says  he  spoke,  in 
the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  this  House,  not  of  the 
mass  of  the  labouring  class,  whom  he  very  greatly  respects, 
but  of  some  persons  in  the  different  constituencies.  I  will 
not  dwell  on  the  fact  that  he  afterwards  described  that 
portion  of  the  labouring  class  among  the  several  constituen- 
cies as  men  who  had  won  their  way  there  by  forethought, 
as  men  whom  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  mix  with  the  in- 
ferior persons  below  them.  But  my  right  hon.  Friend,  speak- 
ing of  those  persons,  used  four  memorable  words — and  my 
right  hon.  Friend's  phrases  are  not  like  what  has  been  said 
of  lovers'  vows : — 

"  In  vento  et  rapida  scribere  oportet  aquaV'* 
*  Catull.  Carm.,  Ixx.,  4. 
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— he  uses  a  pen  of  steel,  and  his  words  are  written  on  the 
rock.  "Ignorant,  drunken,  venal,  violent," — words  easily 
remembered  !  My  right  hon.  Friend  spoke  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  constituencies.  Did  he  speak  of  them  gene- 
rally, or  merely  here  and  there  of  one  among  them  ?  If  he 
spoke  of  them  generally,  then  I  say  his  bold  allegation  is 
sufficient  for  its  end.  If  he  spoke  of  a  few  men  among 
them,  then  his  allegation  is  worthless  as  an  argument ;  his 
arrow  falls  short  of  the  mark,  he  has  no  right  to  apply 
Pride's  Purge  to  the  labouring  class,  and  say,  "  from  you  we 
will  riddle  out  before  we  admit  you  to  political  rights  every 
man  who  is  a  spendthrift,  every  man  who  is  a  drunkard, 
every  man  who  has  broken  one  of  the  ten  commandments," 
while  those  higher  in  station  but  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  this  purge  may  have  been  wanting  in  all  these  respects 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  impairing  the  efficiency  of 
Parliament 

But  did  my  right,  hon.  Friend  speak  only  of  the  members 
of  existing  constituencies  ?  Is  there  a  man  here,  or  a  man 
who  heard  my  right  hon.  Friend  deliver  that  speech  who 
forgets  his  favourite  simile  of  the  Hyperboreans?  What 
were  they  ?  They  believed  that  though  the  north  wind  was 
cold  where  they  stood — they  are  the  £10  constituencies  ; 
that  is  where  we  stand  now,  yet  that  by  going  a  little  further 
towards  the  north — that  is,  by  going  successively  to  £9,  to 
£%>  to  £l>  and  eventually  to  £6 — at  last  they  would  get 
into  a  warm  country.  My  right  hon.  Friend  ridiculed  these 
notions,  and  it  was  not  the  constituencies  alone, — it  was  the 
masses  to  whom  his  observations  applied.  My  right  hon. 
Friend  supplied  us  with  another  proof  of  his  meaning — 
though  I  endeavoured  to  warn  him  off  the  ground — in  the 
use  which  he  made  of  the  simile  of  Virgil.  I  said  this  is  no 
"  Monstrum  infelix/'  no  horse  charged  with  armed  men  who 
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are  to  carry  fire  and  desolation  to  your  homes ;  but  my  right 
hon.  Friend  rushed  in  haste  into  the  trap,  and  with  por- 
tentous emphasis  declaimed — 

"  Instamus  tamen  immemores  csecique  furore, 
"  Et  monstrum  infelix  sacrata  sistimus  arce."* 

What  is  the  "Monstrum  infelix?"  Who  are  the  persons 
contained  in  it  ?  The  y-pounders  ! 

Sir,  I  am  not  seeking  to  tie  my  right  hon.  Friend  to  this 
construction.  What  I  have  said  I  said  to  justify  myself  for 
having  believed,  with  reluctance  and  with  pain,  but  still  for 
having  honestly  believed,  that  his  speech  was  a  denunciation 
of  the  working  community.  If  that  was  wrong,  by  all  means 
let  us  hear  it.  My  right  hon.  Friend  has  explained  his 
speech ;  ]et  him  explain  his  explanation ;  and  when  he  ex.- 
plains  it,  let  us  distinctly  understand  —  is  this  a  charge 
against  the  mass  of  his  working  fellow-citizens,  in  which  case 
it  is  untrue — or  is  it  only  a  charge  against  certain  bad 
characters  among  them,  in  which  case  it  is  insufficient  ?  If 
that  argument  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  can  be  sustained  in 
the  more  unfavourable  sense,  then  I  admit  it  is  sufficient  to 
destroy  this  Bill ;  and  I  think  it  sufficient  to  destroy  a  great 
deal  else  along  with  this  Bill.  It  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the 
hopes  of  every  generous  heart  and  every  intelligent  mind  ; 
there  is  nothing  to  hope  for  England  if  that  picture  which 
my  right  hon.  Friend  with  his  matchless  power  strove  to 
draw  is  a  true  picture.  I  thank  the  House  for  the  great 
patience  and  kindness  of  its  hearing.  On  this  subject  men 
must  become  warm ;  it  is  hardly  possible  as  we  advance  in 
debate  that  we  should  do  otherwise.  But  I  do  earnestly  en- 
treat and  conjure  the  House  on  both  sides  to  remember  that 
it  is  not  enough  for  us  now  to  say,  "  We  are  ready  to  enter- 

*  Virg.  ^#.  n.  244,  245. 

But  we,  by  madness  blinded  and  o'ercome, 
J.,odge  the  dire  monster  in  the  sacred  dome. 

Pitt's  translation^ 
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tain  the  question  of  Reform  with  a  view  to  its  settlement." 
Enough  and  more  than  enough  there  has  been  already  of 
bare,  idle,  mocking  words.  Deeds  are  what  are  wanted.  I 
beseech  you  to  be  wise ;  and,  above  all,  to  be  wise  in  time. 


THE 

REDISTRIBUTION   OF   SEATS   BILL. 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MAY  7,  1866. 

RISE,  Sir,  to  ask  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the 
Redistribution  of  Seats,  and  though  my  duty  will 
not,  I  hope,  require  me  to  detain  the  House  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  yet  I  must  commence  by  pointing  out 
that  I  shall  have  to  advert  to  three  several  subjects — first, 
to  the  Redistribution  of  Seats,  properly  so  called ;  secondly, 
to  certain  questions  as  to  the  provisions  which  are  most 
fitting  and  convenient  to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Parliamentary  boroughs  ;  and,  thirdly,  with  regard 
to  that  question  of  the  procedure  upon  these  Bills  upon 
which  so  much  has  been  said,  and  with  regard  to  which  so 
much  interest  has  been  excited. 

Now,  Sir,  as  regards  the  Redistribution  of  Seats,  I  will 
say  a  word  at  the  commencement  as  to  the  principles  upon 
which  it  should  proceed,  and  I  must  say  on  behalf  of  my 
colleagues  and  for  myself  that  we  have  never  seen  any 
room  for  doubt  or  any  reason  to  entertain  any  desire  for  in- 
novation with  regard  to  these  principles.  There  are,  in- 
deed, in  detail  an  almost  boundless  number  of  questions 
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that  may  be  raised  if  there  be  a  disposition  to  raise  them, 
in  disposing  of  the  subject  of  Redistribution ;  and  there  may 
also  be  a  fair  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  scale  upon 
which  those  principles  shall  be  applied.  The  process  is  a 
double  one ;  first  of  all  there  is  the  process  of  disenfran- 
chisement,  and  secondly  there  is  the  process  of  enfranchise- 
ment. I  do  not  think  that  as  to  either  one  or  the  other 
there  has  ever  been,  either  in  this  House  or  among  the 
various  Governments  that  have  dealt  with  the  subject,  any 
serious  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  principle  upon  which 
these  two  processes  should  be  worked.  In  every  case  in 
which  a  Bill  for  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  has  been  brought 
in,  whether  in  1854,  in  1859,  or  in  1860,  the  seats  which  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  have  been  obtained  not  by  extin- 
guishing, but  by  limiting  the  principle  of  the  representation 
of  small  boroughs. 

Now,  Sir,  with  respect  to  these  small  boroughs,  it  is  as 
well  that  we  should  understand  with  what  view  and  in  what 
sense  we  propose  to  deal  with  them.  There  is  an  impres- 
sion that  is  too  widely  spread  perhaps  in  the  superficial 
opinion — if  I  may  so  speak — of  the  public,  that  by  this 
sort  of  either  extinction  or  restraint  of  the  representation  of 
the  small  boroughs  to  be  introduced  into  a  Redistribution 
of  Seats  Bill,  we  may  serve  an  invaluable  purpose  by  putting 
a  stop  to  corruption  in  Parliamentary  Elections.  Now,  Sir, 
no  person  that  I  am  aware  of,  that  has  ever  been  cognizant 
of  this  subject  in  a  responsible  capacity,,  has  dreamt  of 
carrying  the  process  of  Redistribution  of  Seats  or  of  an 
extinction  or  restraint  of  small  boroughs  to  any  point  which 
would  make  it  in  any  manner  effectual  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  stop  to  Parliamentary  corruption.  When  we 
speak  of  small  boroughs,  there  is  no  precise  definition  of 
the  term,  but  we  may  be  understood  generally  to  mean 
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towns  that  are  under  8,000,  9,000,  10,000,  or  12,000  inhabi- 
tants, according  to  the  different  sense  which  people  may 
attach  to  that  term.  But  it  is  not  the  fact  that  corruption 
in  this  country  is  exclusively  to  be  found  in  boroughs  under 
10,000  in  population.  It  is  not  even  the  fact  that  corruption 
— so  far  as  I  understand  the  matter — is  especially  to  be 
found  in  those  boroughs. 

I  believe  that  as  far  as  this  subject  is  capable  of  being 
illustrated  by  returns,  it  will  be  shown  that  if  you  take  for 
your  test  boroughs  which  have  been  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary investigation  on  the  score  of  allegations  of  bribery 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  not  only  the  boroughs 
from  the  very  lowest  figure  -&p  to  10,000  in  population,  but 
those  from  10,000  to  20,000  in  a  very  considerable  degree, 
and  then,  again,  those  from  20,000  up  to  40,000,  or  even 
higher,  would  be  found — melancholy  as  it  is  to  me  to  make 
the  confession — to  be  tainted  with  this  most  disgraceful 
offence.  Therefore,  in  proposing  a  limitation  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  small  boroughs,  which  has,  in  point  of  fact, 
been  the  basis  of  every  scheme  suggested  for  the  Redistri- 
bution of  Seats,  we  must  not  attempt  to  recommend  such  a 
scheme  upon  the  supposition  that  it  has  any  effectual  pen- 
dency to  the  extermination  of  the  evil  of  corruption.  No 
doubt  it  will  have  this  effect— it  may  strike  at  certain 
boroughs,  which,  being  small,  are  also  corrupt,  and  perhaps 
we  may  carry  our  opinion  with  justice  as  far  as  to  say  that, 
where  a  small  borough  is  corrupt,  it  is  more  difficult  to  cure 
the  evil  than  in  a  large  borough,  because  there  is  less  of 
sound  public  opinion  in  the  constituency  to  which  you  can 
appeal.  There  has  been  in  former  times — at  least,  as  far  as 
I  think— an  opinion  that  as  the  small  boroughs  were  liable 
to  the  special  demerit  of  corruption,  so  also  they  were  en- 
titled to  claim  the  special  merit  of  opening  the  door  of  this 
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House  to  a  class  of  representatives  who  could  not  other- 
wise find  their  way  here. 

I  have  already  distinctly  stated  in  this  House  my  opinion 
that,  in  former  times  and  circumstances,  small  boroughs  did 
very  extensively  serve  that  purpose,  They  introduced  into 
this  House  a  very  important  class  of  young  men  whose 
family  connexions  were  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  entitle 
them  to  the  confidence  of  large  constituencies.  Now,  how- 
ever, these  large  constituencies,  much  to  their  credit  and  to 
the  advantage  of  the  country,  are  usually  willing  to  return 
as  their  representatives  those  in  whom  they  place  trust,  and 
in  whom  they  may  have  hope  for  the  future.  I  am  bound 
to  say  that,  having  particularly  watched  the  working  of  our 
small  boroughs,  especially  during  the  last  two  elections,  and 
having  just  striven  to  exempt  them  in  some  degree  from 
especial  censure,  I  do  not  think  we  can  say,  testing  the 
matter  by  experience,  that  they  now  possess  that  special 
advantage  in  the  degree  they  did  at  one  time.  If  we  were 
to  take  the  cases  of  Gentlemen — it  would  be  invidious  per- 
haps to  refer  to  names — but  if  we  were  to  take  the  cases  of 
Gentlemen  who  in  a  Parliamentary  sense  might  be  called 
young  —  I  suppose  Parliamentary  youth  does  not  expire 
before  thirty — I  say,  taking  the  case  of  Gentlemen  not 
above  thirty  years  of  age  elected  within  the  last  ten  years  or 
more,  or  those  at  any  rate  who  now  sit  here,  whether  on 
the  one  side  or  the  other,  and  who  have  not  come  into  Par- 
liament through  the  direct  exercise  of  family  influence  or 
through  the  credit  and  position  of  their  families  in  the 
places  which  they  represent,  I  think  there  is  but  a  single  in- 
stance in  which  an  hon.  Gentleman  can  be  said  to  hold  his 
seat  at  the  present  moment — 

An  Hon.  Member  :  There  is  not  one. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer :  Yes,  there  is  one.     I 
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think  there  is  one  instance,  and  only  one  as  far  as  my  re- 
searches have  gone,  in  which  such  a  Gentleman  can  be  said 
to  hold  his  seat  for  a  small  borough,  understanding  by  a 
small  borough  one  under  30,000  in  population.  That  one 
instance  I  may  name  ; '  it  is  a  conspicuous  one,  and  I  may 
name  it  because  I  draw  it  from  the  opposite  side — it  is 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  who  came  into  the  House  some 
four  or  five  years  ago  for  Canterbury,  a  place  with  a  popu- 
lation of  from  20,000  to  30,000.  Singular  though  it  may 
be,  and  contrary  to  all  anticipations,  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  larger  constituencies  are,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
more  indisposed  to  entertain  the  claims  of  young  men  who 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  political  cha- 
racter for  themselves  than  are  very  small  boroughs.  It  is 
neither  then,  I  think,  upon  the  ground  of  any  special  utility, 
according  to  the  working  of  our  present  system,  that  the 
general  retention  of  small  boroughs  can  be  effectually  de- 
fended ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  it  on  the  ground  of 
special  corruption  that  their  extinction  can  be  recommended. 
I  think  we  must  be  prepared  to  take  our  stand  upon  this 
ground.  There  are  large  and  important  communities,  many 
of  them  growing  communities,  both  in  counties  and  towns — 
others  of  them  stationary,  but  having  the  one  feature  in 
common  that  they  are  not  represented  within  the  walls  of 
this  House  in  proportion  to  what  we  may  fairly  call  their 
just  demands.  If  we  are  to  search  for  the  means  of  making 
the  representation  of  those  great  communities  more  ade- 
quate, it  is  quite  clear,  I  think,  that  we  can  most  adequately 
obtain,  and,  in  fact,  can  only  obtain  the  means  of  meeting 
the  fair  demands  of  justice  and  of  growing  populations,  by 
resorting  to  a  restraint  of  the  still  very  abundant,  and,  in- 
deed, superabundant  system  of  the  representation  of  small 
boroughs  which  still  continues  to  prevail.  Having  said  this, 
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Sir,  I  may  now  proceed  to  state  that  it  has  been  a  great 
object  with  Government  to  consider  in  what  way  they  can 
most  conveniently  and  most  equitably  apply  this  principle 
to  the  small  boroughs  of  the  country.  \ 

At  the  time  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  there  were  a  great  many 
boroughs  which  could  not  be  dealt  with  except  by  way  of 
extinction.  Among  those  boroughs  were  Gatton,  Old  Sarum, 
and  others,  which  were  not  only  small  and  insignificant,  but 
were  so  entirely  close  that  the  mass  of  the  population  even 
within  those  insignificant  boroughs  themselves  possessed  no 
interest  in  their  representatives.  It  would  have  been  quite 
absurd  to  have  sought  any  means  of  retaining  such  boroughs 
upon  the  list  of  those  returning  representatives  to  Parlia- 
ment, whether  by  joining  them  with  others  or  in  any  other 
way.  A  great  change  was  introduced  by  the  Reform  Act, 
and  every  borough,  however  small  or  ill-constituted  it  may 
be,  has,  at  all  events,  this  to  say  in  its  favour — the  Member 
who  sits  for  it  does  in  some  way  or  other  represent  the  views 
of  the  local  community.  We  therefore  approach  the  ques- 
tion of  restraining  the  representation  of  the  small  boroughs 
under  somewhat  different  circumstances  from  those  which 
the  framers  of  the  Reform  Act  had  to  consider  in  their 
treatment  of  the  same  subject.  These  local  communities 
exist  in  possession  of  great  Parliamentary  privileges,  but 
they  are  not,  I  believe,  extensively  tainted  with  corruption. 
Those  of  them  which  are  or  are  proved  upon  adequate  evi- 
dence to  te  so  tainted  will,  I  hope,  be  effectually  and 
decisively  dealt  with  by  the  House,  and  even  in  the  case  of 
those  larger  boroughs  where  this  corruption  is  proved  to 
exist,  I  may  express  a  hope  that  the  House  will  adopt  mea- 
sures entirely  different  from  those  which  they  pursued  some 
Sessions  back,  which  were  so  feeble  and  inefficient — mea- 
sures due  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence,  and  which  it  is  to  be 
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hoped  may  have  a  tendency  to  check  the  prevalence  of  the 
evil. 

I  think,  therefore,  that  those  boroughs  ought,  as  a  rule, 
to  be  regarded  as  free  from  this  taint,  and  as  being  in  pos- 
session of  Parliamentary  privileges  which  they  are  to  forfeit 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  Whatever  abridgment,  then, 
is  to  be  imposed  upon  those  privileges,  that  abridgment 
ought  to  be  imposed  in  the  mildest  manner  possible,  and 
departing,  therefore,  from  the  principles  which  guided  many 
of  those  sitting  in  the  present  Cabinet  when  they  framed 
the  Bill  of  185^,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
equity  of  the  case  will  be  fully  met  by  a  course  more  agree- 
able. We  therefore  propose  that  no  borough  shall  be  abso- 
lutely extinguished,  and  in  lieu  of  extinction  or  incorpora- 
tion of  boroughs  in  what  was  called  Schedule  A,  we  purpose 
resorting  to  a  method  new  or  almost  so  to  England,  although 
the  principle  has  been  already  adopted  in  Scotland  and 
Wales — that  of  grouping  boroughs. 

There  is  another^eason  which  has,  I  think,  weighed  with 
the  Government  in  arriving  at  this  conclusion.  We  have 
now  had  more  than  thirty  years'  experience  of  the  Reform 
Act,  and  the  whole  of  that  experience,  I  think,  goes  to 
show  that  if  any  one  class  of  boroughs  is  entitled  to  be 
selected  from  among  the  rest  for  the  praise  of  at  least  com- 
parative purity,  it  is  the  grouped  boroughs.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  there  have  been  since  1832  more  than  two 
or  three  petitions  presented  against  those  boroughs  in  Scot- 
land. [An  Hon.  Member :  "  Only  one."]  I  think  there 
have  been  two ,  but  it  really  matters  little,  for  at  any  rate 
we  can  say  that  the  annals  of  these  boroughs  are  almost 
free  from  taint,  so  far  as  taint  can  be  measured  by  transac- 
tions connected  with  election  petitions,  and  that,  after  all,  is 
the  only  source  from  which  we  can  derive  our  information 
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upon  this  subject.  The  same  thing  may  be  said,  I  think, 
with  regard  to  the  Welsh  boroughs  generally.  And  there 
is  no  doubt,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  morbid  anatomy 
of  corruption  and  the  actual  machinery  by  which  its  mea- 
sures are  adjusted  at  the  last  critical  moment,  that  a  serious 
impediment  to  the  indulgence  in  or  the  growth  of  those 
practices  is  offered  by  the  fact  that  the  business  of  the  elec- 
tion has  to  be  conducted  at  a  plurality  of  places.  We  have 
therefore  concluded  that  the  grouping  of  those  boroughs 
will  constitute  a  real  reform,  as  far  as  this  word  expresses 
freedom  from  corruption.  Within  what  limits  these  princi- 
ples should  be  applied  appears  to  be  more  a  question  of 
policy  than  of  rigid  considerations  of  equity  and  justice. 

As  I  have  stated,  in  the  year  1854  many  Members  of  the 
present  Cabinet  were  parties  to  the  introduction  of  a  Bill 
by  which  it  was  proposed  to  disfranchise  1 9  boroughs  alto- 
gether, and  to  take  one  Member  from  between  30  and  40 
others.  They  proposed,  I  think,  to  obtain  64  seats,  or  some 
such  number,  by  this  operation  in  1854.  In  1860,  on  the 
contrary,  we  proposed  to  obtain  a  total  of  25  seats  by  the 
mild  operation  of  taking  one  Member  from  a  certain  number 
of  boroughs  that  were  in  possession  of  the  double  represen- 
tation. I  think  it  is  plain  that,  bearing  in  mind  the  actual 
state  of  things,  and  the  magnitude  which  this  subject  has 
assumed  in  the  consideration  of  the  public,  the  last  number 
is  not  one  which  would  by  its  adoption  tend  to  the  settle- 
ment of  this  question  in  the  sense  we  desire.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  going  to  the  extent  advocated  by  Lord  Aberdeen's 
Government,  and  by  disturbing  so  many  seats,  we  should,  I 
am  afraid,  equally  run  the  risk  of  failure.  Those  who,  like 
ourselves,  have  looked  upon  the  settlement  of  the  franchise 
as  the  question  first  in  importance  and  interest,  will  probably 
be  guided  in  their  treatment  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
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subject  by  considerations  affecting  the  probability  of  arriving 
at  that  settlement.  The  number  of  seats  we  propose  to  ob- 
tain for  the  purpose  of  redistribution  by  the  Bill  I  shall  ask 
leave  to  lay  upon  the  table  of  the  House  is  49,  and  these 
4<^  are  to  be  obtained  by  a  double  operation.  We  purpose 
taking  one  member  from  every  borough  at  present  returning 
two  representatives,  and  which  has  a  population  of  under 
8,000. 

The  second  part  of  our  proposal  is  to  group  as  many  of 
these  boroughs  as  can  be  joined  together  with  geographical 
convenience.  It  appears  to  us  that  geographical  conve- 
nience forms  one  of  the  most  important  considerations  in 
dealing  with  this  subject,  although  the  term  must  of  course 
be  understood  with  a  certain  latitude.  The  consequence 
will  be  that  in  some  cases  the  group  will  consist  of  two 
boroughs,  in  others  of  three,  and  in  others  of  four.  The 
populations  of  these  groups  will  of  course  differ,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  in  the  population  we  propose 
assigning  one  or  two  members,  as  the  case  may  be.  When 
the  population  amounts  to  less  than  15,000  we  propose  to 
assign  one  representative,  and  when  it  exceeds  that  number 
we  propose  to  give  it  two.  I  may  add  that  the  smallest 
population  in  any  of  these  groups  slightly  exceeds  10,000, 
and  the  highest  is  about  20,000  or  21,000.  The  return  for 
which  I  have  moved,  however,  will  give  the  particulars  of 
the  plan,  together  with  other  matters  affecting  this  subject, 
and  these,  I  hope,  will  to-morrow  be  placed  conveniently 
under  the  view  of  Members.  Having  stated  upon  what 
principle  these  groups  have  been  selected,  the  House  might 
desire  to  learn  their  names.  The  first  comprises  Wood- 
stock, Wallingford,  and  Abingdon,  and  they  will  return  two 
Members.  Bodmin,  Liskeard,  and  Launceston  will  return 
two ;  Totnes,  Dartmouth,  and  Ashburton,  i ;  Bridport, 
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Honiton,  and  Lyme  Regis,  i ;  Dorchester  and  Wareham,  i  j 
Maldon  and  Harwich,  i ;  Cirencester,  Tewkesbury,  and 
Evesham,  2 ;  Andover  and  Lymington,  i ;  Ludlow  and 
Leominster,  i ;  Eye  and  Thetford,  i ;  Horsham,  Midhurst, 
Petersfield,  and  Arundel,  2  ;  Chippenham,  Malmesbury,  and 
Calne,  i ;  Westbury  and  Wells,  i ;  Devizes  and  Marl- 
borough,  i  ;  Ripon,  Knaresborough,  and  Thirsk,  2  ;  and 
Richmond  and  Northallerton,  i.  In  the  case  of  eight 
towns  containing  populations  of  less  than  8,000  we  have  not 
found  it  possible,  having  regard  to  local  reasons  and  geo- 
graphical convenience,  to  form  any  groups.  These  towns 
are  Bridgnorth,  Buckingham,  Cockermouth,*Hertford,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Lichfield,  Marlow,  and  Newport.  We  then  come 
to  the  question  of  enfranchisement ;  and  here  again  I  may 
say  that  we  have  laid  down  rules  which  are  sufficiently  clear 
to  leave  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  general  course  which 
should  be  pursued. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  seats  liberated  by  disfran- 
chisement  have  in  all  cases  been  assigned  to  divisions  of 
counties,  and  there  has  been  a  tendency  rather — and  a  just 
tendency,  perhaps — to  increase  the  number  of  seats  so  dis- 
posed of  in  proportion  as  the  total  number  has  been  large. 
But  the  claims  of  towns  have  also  to  be  considered ;  and 
they  may  be  divided  under  two  heads  : — First,  we  have  the 
claims  of  those  large  town  communities  which  have  either 
reached  such  a  point  as  to  make  it  expedient  to  divide 
them,  or  at  any  rate  to  give  them  some  addition  to  the 
number  of  their  representatives  ;  and  secondly,  we  must 
consider  the  claims  of  those  rising  communities  which,  in  a 
country  like  this,  with  a  varied  development  of  its  industry 
and  commerce,  are  continually  coming  into  existence,  and 
assuming  appreciable  shape  and  magnitude.  Proceeding 
upon  these  principles  we  propose  to  give  26  seats  to  coun- 
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ties  in  England.  -I Dividing  the  southern  division  of  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  which  has  a  population  of  627,000  in 
the  two  districts,  and  three  representatives  at  present,  we 
propose  to  give  three  representatives  to  each.  That  leaves 
us  23  seats  out  of  our  26.  We  then  take  every  county,  or 
division  of  a  county,  not  already  possessed  of  three  Mem- 
bers, and  having  a  population  above  150,000,  and  give  them 
an  additional  Member.  That  exhausts  the  26  seats  which 
we  propose  to  divide  among  the  counties. 

I  should  not  forget  to  tell  you  that  we  have  taken  the 
census  of  1861  as  our  guide  with  respect  to  population  as 
regards  both  the  questions  of  disfranchisement  and  enfran- 
chisement ;  and  that  when  I  speak  of  the  population  of 
counties,  I  exclude  the  population  of  existing  Parliamentary 
boroughs  and  also  the  probable  population  of  those  towns 
we  propose  to  enfranchise.  I  will  now  read  the  divisions  of 
counties  to  which  we  propose  to  give  additional  Members : — 
The  south-west  division  of  Lancashire,  comprising  the  hun- 
dred of  West  Derby,  and  the  south-east  division  of  Lanca- 
shire, comprising  the  hundred  of  Salford.  To  them  we 
now  propose  to  give  three  representatives  each,  and  we  also 
propose  that  the  following  should  each  have  three  Mem- 
bers : — The  northern  division  of  Chester,  and  the  southern 
division  of  Chester ;  the  western  division  of  Cornwall ;  the 
northern  division  of  Derby ;  the  northern  division  of  Devon, 
and  the  southern  division  of  Devon ;  the  northern  division 
of  Durham,  and  the  southern  division  of  Durham .;  the 
northern  division  of  Essex,  and  the  southern  division  of 
Essex  ;  the  western  division  of  Kent,  and  the  eastern  divi- 
sion of  Kent ;  the  northern  division  of  Lancaster ;  Lincoln- 
shire ;  the  western  division  of  Norfolk  •  the  eastern  division 
of  Somerset,  and  the  western  division  of  Somerset;  the 
northern  division  of  Stafford,  and  the  southern  division  of 
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Stafford  j  the  eastern  division  of  Surrey  ;  the  North  Riding 
of  York,  the  northern  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  York, 
and  the  southern  division  of  the  West  Riding  of  York. 
That  takes  the  26  seats,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  we 
have  not  included  in  this  list  the  county  of  Middlesex.  We 
have  foreborne  to  include  it,  because  we  think  the  county 
of  Middlesex  ought,  for  the  purposes  we  have  now  in  view, 
to  be  regarded  rather  with  respect  to  the  Metropolitan 
representation  than  to  the  representation  of  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

And  in  dealing  with  the  representation  of  the  metropolis, 
although  we  propose  to  increase  it  to  some  extent,  yet  we 
do  not  propose  to  increase  it  on  the  same  principles  as  we 
propose  to  increase  the  representation  of  more  distant  places, 
because  it  is  obvious  that  the  representation  of  the  metro- 
polis, owing  to  its  proximity  to  the  seat  of  Government,  is 
more  efficient  and  possesses  greater  weight  than  a  similar 
representation  in  other  portions  of  the  country.  We  do  not 
propose,  therefore,  to  give  the  metropolis  the  extraordinarily 
large  number  of  Members  which  it  would  be  entitled  to 
claim  if  it  were  dealt  with  in  respect  to  its  population  alone. 
Twenty-six  seats,  then,  having  been  disposed  of,  we  propose 
to  give  a  third  Member  to  four  boroughs  having  a  population 
exceeding  200,000 — namely  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, and  Leeds.  That  raises  our  26  to  30.  We  then 
propose  to  give  a  second  Member  to  Salford,  which  has  but 
one  at  present,  although  it  has  a  population  exceeding 
100,000.  It  is  the  only  town  in  the  whole  country  in  that 
predicament.  That  disposes  of  31. 

We  next  propose  to  divide  the  borough  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  which  has  the  largest  population  of  any  represented 
district  in  the  country,  exceeding  even  South  Lancashire  by 
about  20,000.  The  population  of  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
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according  to  the  last  census,  is  647,000,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  divide  it  into  two  divisions,  and  give  each  division  two 
Members ;  that  proposal  is  tantamount  to  creating  an  addi- 
tional metropolitan  borough  without  altering  the  general 
standard  for  the  representation  of  the  metropolitan  boroughs. 
We  also  propose  to  take  Chelsea  and  Kensington,  having  a 
population  of  133,000,  out  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and 
to  make  them  a  borough  returning  two  Members.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Chelsea  and  Kensington  embrace  a 
district  of  considerable  extent,  with  a  very  rapidly  growing 
population.  We  also  propose  to  give  one  Member  to  each 
of  the  six  unrepresented  municipal  boroughs  having  respec- 
tively either  within  its  municipal  or  intended  Parliamentary 
boundary  a  population  of  18,000  persons.  That  will  take 
six  seats.  Those  boroughs  are  Burnley,  Staleybridge,  Graves- 
end,  Hartlepool,  Middlesborough,  and  Dewsbury.  All  of 
these,  except  Hartlepool,  would  follow  the  existing  munici- 
pal boundaries ;  and  Hartlepool  would,  I  believe,  consist 
of  the  municipal  borough  of  Hartlepool  with  the  parish  of 
Staunton.  This  takes  41  seats  out  of  the  49,  and  the  42d  we 
propose  to  give  to  the  constituency  of  the  University  of 
London,  at  present  most  numerous  and  constantly  and 
rapidly  increasing.  We  have  then  to  consider  the  very 
important  and,  indeed,  irrefragable  claims  of  Scotland  to  an 
increase.  The  basis  of  population,  or  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion combined  with  property  as  decided  by  taxation,  will 
prove  that  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  or  to  overlook  the  claims 
of  Scotland  to  an  augmentation  of  representation.  We  do 
not  propose  to  give  to  Scotland  the  precise  number  of  seats 
which  Scotland  might,  perhaps,  have  been  entitled  to  claim 
had  we  been  completely  reconstructing  our  Parliamentary 
system ;  but  a  moderate  demand  on  behalf  of  Scotland  we 
are  certainly  not  prepared  to  resist.  We  have  had  to  con- 
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sider  the  question  whether  that  demand  should  be  satisfied 
by  a  transfer  of  seats  from  England  or  by  an  addition  to  the 
numbers  of  the  House.  That  question  is,  as  far  as  I  know, 
a  matter  purely  of  policy  and  convenience ;  and  we  have 
concluded  upon  the  whole,  after  some  consideration,  that 
this  House  would  be  disinclined  to  add  to  its  number, 
because,  if  the  proposal  to  increase  were  once  assented  to, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  resist  the  continual  intrusion  of  new 
places.  We  therefore  propose,  although  with  some  reluc- 
tance, that  England,  out  of  its  abundance,  shall  minister, 
somewhat  to  the  poverty  of  Scotland ;  and  that  the  remaining 
seven  seats,  the  [difference  between  the  42  and  49,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  gained  by  the  process  of  disfranchise- 
ment,  shall  be  given  to  Scotland.  The  grounds  of  that 
disposal  will,  perhaps,  be  best  stated  by  my  learned  Friend 
the  Lord-Advocate ;  but  I  may  state  briefly  the  places  con- 
cerned. We  propose  to  give  an  additional  Member  to  the 
counties  of  Ayr,  Lanark,  and  Aberdeen  ;  a  third  Member  to 
the  borough  of  Glasgow,  a  third  Member  to  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  a  second  Member  to  the  town  of  Dundee,  and 
one  Member  to  the  Scotch  Universities.  These,  as  well  as 
the  University  of  London,  are  already  possessed  of  a  very 
large  constituency,  which,  I  hope,  will  continue  to  increase 
from  year  to  year. 

That,  I  think,  disposes  of  all  I  need  say  with  respect  to 
the  Redistribution  of  Seats,  unless  I  add  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Ireland,  which,  I  think,  stands  entirely  on  its  own 
ground.  If  we  compare  the  present  population  of  Ireland 
with  the  share  which  it  has  of  the  entire  representation,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  Ireland  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  new 
claim,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  clearly  no  necessity 
to  make  any  claim  against  it.  Neither  do  we  think  it  neces- 
sary to  make  any  proposition  with  respect  to  Wales ;  the 
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general  arrangement  of  the  Welsh  boroughs  and  the  working 
of  the  arrangements  being  satisfactory.  I  now  come  to  the 
question  of  boundaries  ;  and,  first  of  all,  I  will  advert,  not  in 
terms  of  censure,  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of  discussion, 
to  the  plan  which  we  proposed  in  1859. 

The  question  of  boundaries  would  be  one  capable  of  being 
extended  to  a  vast  importance,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  under 
the  terms  adopted  in  the  Bill  of  1859,  it  might  have  assumed 
that  vast  importance,  for  in  the  57th  clause  of  that  Bill  it 
was  stated  that  wherever  the  population  properly  belonging 
to  a  Parliamentary  borough  extended  beyond  the  Parliamen- 
tary limits  thereof  the  boundaries  of  that  borough  should  be 
so  enlarged  as  to  comprise  every  part  of  the  population  sub- 
stantially forming  part  of  such  borough ;  and  it  was  enacted, 
I  think,  that  the  Enclosure  Commissioners  should  appoint 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  visit  every  borough  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  boundaries,  and 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  State  wherever  any  enlargement 
of  boundaries  was  nev^ssary  in  order  to  include  within  the 
area  thereof  the  population  properly  belonging  to  such 
boroughs  respectively.  Now,  the  difficulty  which  occurs  to 
us,  and  which  appears  insurmountable,  is  that  a  general  en- 
actment of  that  kind  creating  an  authority  to  visit  every 
borough  in  England  and  Wales,  would  have  no  adequate 
guide  to  enable  it  to  interpret  the  terms  under  which  it  was 
to  act.  In  England  we  have  a  great  many  boroughs,  Par- 
liamentary boroughs,  which  are  already  extended  far^beyond 
their  natural  limits. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten,  in  considering  the  apparent 
disparity  between  the  representation  of  boroughs  and  counties 
with  reference  to  their  population,  that  quite  apart  from 
the  important  circumstance  that  many  small  boroughs  are  in 
point  of  fact  merely  headquarters  of  the  rural  districts  to 
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which  they  belong,  a  large  number  of  small  boroughs  are 
under  a  great,  even  a  dominant,  influence  from  purely  agri- 
cultural and  farming  districts,  which  have  at  previous  periods 
been  attached  to  them.  If  we  are  to  have  a  general  recon- 
sideration of  the  boundaries  of  boroughs  on  the  principle  of 
including  everything  that  substantially  belongs  to  them,  we 
shall  find  it  necessary  to  reconsider  those  boundaries  with  a 
view  to  abridgment,  where  by  an  artificial  arrangement  they 
now  include,  as  they  do  in  almost  scores  of  cases,  rural  dis- 
tricts of  the  kind  I  have  described.  We  are  not  willing  to 
set  in  motion  any  such  general  disturbance  of  the  boundaries. 
As  they  exist  at  present  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  avoid,  in 
a  consideration  of  the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  towns 
founded  upon  principles  as  broad  as  those  which  were  included 
in  the  Bill  of  1859,  the  conclusion  that  a  double  process 
would  be  rendered  necessary — a  process  of  curtailing  as  well 
as  of  extending — upon  which  it  is  by  no  means  desirable  to 
enter. 

But  there  is  another  great  difficulty — how  in  the  world 
would  it  be  possible  for  any  set  of  Commissioners  to  deter- 
mine by  their  own  wit  what  extent  of  area  of  population 
properly  belongs,  or  substantially  belongs,  to  these  boroughs  ? 
If  we  look  at  the  large  towns  of  the  country,  we  see  them  in 
a  state  of  general  and  somewhat  rapid  extension ;  but  that 
extension  is  varied.  There  is  the  extension  of  buildings  for 
purposes  of  business  ;  along  with  that,  there  goes  an  exten- 
sion of  shops,  and  also  an  extension  of  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  population.  But  there  is  yet  another  movement 
of  enlargement,  entirely  distinct  from  the  others  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  what  I  may  presume  roughly  to  call  a  residential 
enlargement,  carried  on  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the 
borough,  who,  availing  themselves  of  the  facilities  now  com- 
monly afforded,  go  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  something 
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like  a  semi-rural  residence,  and  who  are  loosely  scattering 
the  suburbs  of  many  boroughs.  But,  it  would  be,  I  think, 
very  difficult  indeed,  and  without  much  more  precise  direc- 
tion, absolutely  impossible— for  any  body  of  Commissioners 
to  undertake  to  deal  with  extensions  of  that  class.  Where 
the  extension  is  perfectly  continuous  I  grant  it  might,  perhaps 
be  done.  Where,  however,  the  extension  is  not  continuous, 
I  think,  first  of  all,  the  task  would  be  in  itself  immensely 
difficult ;  and  in  the  second  place  I  think  it  would  become 
impracticable  from  the  mixture  of  political  motives  and 
objects  which — though  they  might  not  bias  the  minds  of  the 
gentlemen  Parliament  might  appoint  for  this  purpose — 
would  necessarily  bias  our  minds  as  the  representatives  of 
the  counties  and  towns,  when  we  come  to  watch  the  recon- 
struction of  the  boundaries  and  the  local  redistribution  of 
power  in  each  of  the  portions  of  the  country  dealt  with. 
Therefore  we  have  sought  for  some  other  method  of  pro- 
ceeding less  extensive,  but,  as  we  think,  more  natural  and 
spontaneous,  and  muvh  more  safe. 

In  the  first  place,  we  propose  two  enactments — one  of  a 
positive  and  limited  character,  and  another  of  a  prospective 
character.  With  regard  to  those  of  a  positive  character, 
although  it  is  not  possible  to  settle  any  such  boundaries  by 
means  of  a  Bill  of  this  nature,  inasmuch  as  a  consideration 
of  them,  if  it  were  to  be  generally  undertaken,  would  require 
too  much  time — such  as  we  can  settle  and  dispose  of,  we 
propose  to  dispose  of  by  positive  enactment.  These  enact- 
ments would,  however,  only  extend  to  a  particular  class  of 
places.  There  are  certain  places,  although  we  do  not  know 
that  they  are  numerous,  where  the  municipal  boundaries 
appear  to  include  certain  districts  not  included  in  the  Par- 
liamentary bounds,  and  wherever  that  happens,  that  we  think 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  natural  limits  of  the  towns  in- 
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elude  something  that  is  not  included  within  the  Parlia- 
mentary boundary ;  and  therefore  we  propose  that  wherever 
the  municipal  boundary  includes  any  area  that  is  not  now 
within  the  Parliamentary  boundary,  the  Parliamentary 
boundary  is  to  be  so  far  enlarged  as  to  include  that  area. 

The  other  positive  enactment  is  of  a  similar  and  obvious 
character.  It  is  that  the  Commissioners  of  Enclosures  shall 
consider  all  the  boundaries  of  the  newly-enfranchised  towns, 
and  also  the  proper  boundary  to  be  fixed  between  the  two 
proposed  sections  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  In  the  meantime, 
provisional  boundaries  are  named  in  the  Bill,  following,  I 
think,  in  that  respect,  the  precedent  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
Now  I  come  to  the  prospective  question,  and  the  conclusion 
at  which  we  have  arrived  is  this : — In  order  to  avoid  all 
feuds  and  differences  from  the  mixture  of  considerations  of 
practical  convenience  and  considerations  of  political  power, 
that  the  best  course  will  be  to  adopt  this  rule  for  the  future. 
Parliamentary  boundaries  shall  prospectively  follow  the  local 
rule — that  is  to  say,  the  rule  which  local  considerations  may 
cause,  or  devise,  or  recommend  to  be  adopted.  In  the 
growth  of  our  towns  there  is  a  progressive  tendency  to  the 
enlargement  of  boundaries ;  and  there  is  a  law  already  by 
which  in  certain  cases  it  is  governed.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Department,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry  in  this  House  a  few  nights  ago,  stated  his  intention 
to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  that 
process,  and  the  principle  of  the  measure  I  will  state  to  the 
House.  I  ought  first,  however,  to  remind  the  House  that 
at  present  our  Parliamentary  boroughs  are  under  three  de- 
scriptions of  governments.  Most  of  them  are  municipal 
boroughs,  with  a  regular  municipality;  some  are  boroughs 
which  have  been  incorporated  under  the  Local  Government 
Act :  and  others  are  boroughs  which  have  been  incorporated 
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under  a  special  local  Act  of  their  own  for  the  improvement 
of  towns.  I,  however,  draw  no  distinction  between  them. 
In  all  three  cases  there  is  a  local  community  and  there  is  a 
local  authority.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  will  be  this, — wherever  the  inhabitants  forming  the 
local  community  shall  address  her  Majesty,  or  address  the 
Secretary  of  State,  proposing  that  certain  districts  shall  be 
added  to  the  town,  and  the  inhabitants  of  those  districts  so 
to  be  added  express  their  willingness  to  be  joined  to  the 
town,  there  shall  be  a  power  vested  in  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  to  sanction  the  union,  subject,  however,  to  the  ap- 
proval of  Parliament ;  and  the  provision  which  we  shall  in- 
troduce into  this  Bill  is  that,  wherever  any  such  enlarge- 
ments shall  take  place,  the  Parliamentary  borough  shall  fol- 
low the  enlargement  made  for  local  purposes. 

In  this  way  we  think  we  shall  avoid  the  mixture  of  politi- 
cal controversy  with  a  question  which  is  properly  a  local 
one.  A  local  community,  whatever  it  is,  should  be  repre- 
sented ;  and  we  think  the  best  and  safest  definition  of  a  local 
community  will  be  obtained  by  giving  facilities  to  the  in- 
habitants for  fixing  its  limits  from  time  to  time  as  considera- 
tions of  convenience  may  dictate  and  require.  That,  briefly 
described,  is  the  plan  we  propose  to  adopt  with  reference 
to  boundaries,  which  will  be  provided  for  in  clauses  con- 
tained in  the  Bill  I  ask  to  lay  on  the  table,  which  I  hope 
will  by  to-morrow  be  in  the  hands  of  Members.  I  then 
come  to  the  question  of  procedure  with  reference  to  these 
Bills,  on  which  I  propose  to  say  a  very  few  words.  I  as- 
sume now  that  leave  will  be  given  for  the  introduction  of 
this  Bill,  and  also  of  the  two  Bills  leave  for  the  introduction 
of  which  will  be  moved  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Lord-Advocate,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.  We  shall  then  have  in  fact  on  the 
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table  of  Parliament  four  bills  relating  to  the  representation 
of  the  people ;  but  the  question  of  procedure,  on  which  so 
much  interest  has  been  felt,  is  a  question  which  mainly  re- 
lates to  the  Franchise  and  the  Redistribution  of  Seats,  and 
what  I  have  to  say  will  be  confined  entirely  to  those  two 
Bills.  Now,  looking  back  to  the  terms  of  the  amendment  on 
which  we  debated  during  a  period  so  protracted,  I  find  that 
those  terms  are  literally  complied  with.  The  wish  expressed 
in  it  was  that  the  whole  scheme  of  the  Government,  which 
was  interpreted  by  common  consent  to  include  the  measures 
dealing  with  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  and  the  boundaries 
of  boroughs  as  well  as  the  Franchise,  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament  at  the  time  it  was  asked  to  proceed  with  the 
Franchise  Bill.  But  although  that  was  all  that  was  asked  by 
the  amendment,  more  was  asked  in  debate.  And  I  cannot, 
perhaps,  proceed  more  correctly  than  by  referring  to  the 
terms  used  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's  Lynn. 
The  noble  Lord  used  the  word  "  guarantee" — and  he  said 
something  like  this — that  he  wanted  some  guarantee  that 
the  two  subjects  of  the  Franchise  and  the  Redistribution  of 
Seats  should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  and  the  same  Parlia- 
ment. That  is  the  end  that  the  House  have  in  view,  and 
that  has  been  an  end  invariably  in  our  contemplation.  We 
have  never  felt  the  same  degree  of  jealousy  or  the  same 
amount  of  apprehension  of  inconvenience  with  regard  to  the 
possible  or  casual  separation  of  the  two  objects  which  was 
expressed  by  the  noble  Lord  and  others ;  but  we  have  al- 
ways thought  and  said  that  it  was  convenient,  advantageous, 
and  desirable  that  these  two  questions  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  same  Parliament.  The  modes  of  attaining  that  end 
have  been  variously  suggested.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Gateshead  suggested  the  addition  of  a  kind  of 
suspending  clause  to  the  Franchise  Bill;  and  my  hon. 
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Friend  the  Member  for  Wick  suggested  that  these  two  Bills 
should  proceed  paripassu,  meaning,  I  presume,  that  the  cor- 
responding stages  of  each  Bill  should  be  taken  in  succession, 
one  at  a  time.  But,  even  then,  if  our  minds  are  worked  up 
to  a  certain  state  of  jealousy,  that  arrangement  does  not  meet 
the  case,  inasmuch  as  you  cannot  read  two  bills  the  third 
time  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  The  Speaker  must  put 
the  question  with  regard  to  one  of  them  before  the  other, 
and  hence  there  is,  at  any  rate,  an  abstract  possibility  of  the 
separation  of  these  Siamese  twins. 

Another  proposal — I  do  not  remember  that  it  was  made  in 
the  debate,  but  it  has  been  made  at  various  times — is  the 
incorporation  of  the  two  Bills  into  one.     That,  no  doubt, 
would  perfectly  secure  the  simultaneous  treatment  of  the 
two  subjects,  and  there  is  but  one  point  of  view,  in  which 
we  have  ever  felt  difficulty  or  hesitation  as  to  their  com- 
bination.    When  this  measure  was  introduced  we  did  not 
feel  ourselves  in  a  condition  to  say  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, "  We  now  ask  you  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people,  and  to  make  whatever  sacrifices  of  time  or  personal 
convenience  may  be  necessary  for  the  complete  treatment 
of.  the  measure."     But,  at  a  subsequent  stage  of  our  dis- 
cussion, I  did  state  to  the  House  that  we  had  no  objection 
whatever  to  go  on  contemporaneously  or  successively  with 
these  subjects,  provided  it  was  understood  that  they  were 
not  to  be  dropped,  but  that  we  should  persevere  and  keep 
at  the  oar  until  they  were  disposed  of.     That  was  the  real 
meaning  of  the  statement  adverting  to  an  autumn  sitting, 
which  does  not  necessarily  mean  an  autumn  Session,  be- 
cause, as  the  House  knows,  there  is  another  method  of  pro- 
ceeding which  has  on  rare  occasions  been  adopted,  and 
might  be  adopted  again,  so  as  to  prevent  the  dropping  of  a 
measure  under  consideration — namely,   a  lengthened  ad- 
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journment  of  the  House  in  July  or  August,  until  the  month 
of  September  or  October.  (Much  laughter  and  cries  of 
"Oh!  Oh!") 

It  is  quite  evident  from  the  way  that  observation  has  been 
received  that  some  hon.  Gentlemen  are  not  exceedingly 
anxious  about  the  combination  of  the  two  Bills.  What  I 
wish  to  do  is  to  describe  simply,  frankly,  and  clearly  to  the 
House  the  position  of  the  Government.  What  the  Govern- 
ment object  to  is  the  loss  of  a  year.  We  are  not  willing  to 
be  parties  to  the  loss  of  a  year  by  the  postponement  of  the 
subject.  We  may  have  been  right  or  we  may  have  been 
wrong  in  thinking  it  wise  to  bring  forward  this  subject  in  the 
present  year.  We  believe  that  we  were  right.  But  I  think 
it  must  be  obvious  that,  having  proposed  it,  we  ought  not  to 
recede  from  it.  Our  intention  is  to  persevere  with  what  we 
have  proposed.  If  it  be  the  desire,  the  general  desire,  of 
the  House  to  adopt  any  method — and  other  methods  may 
be  suggested  besides  those  that  I  have  named — of  attaining 
the  object  which  the  noble  Lord  has  in  view — namely,  gua- 
ranteeing that  these  questions  shall  not  be  separated,  we  are 
perfectly  ready  to  adopt  that  method,  subject  only  to  the 
condition  that  we  shall  go  forward,  and  not  throw  over  the 
subject  to  another  year.  Looking  to  what  had  happened 
at  the  period  of  the  Reform  Act,  I  did  state  on  a  former 
night  that  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  dispose  of  the  subject  of  Redistribution  of 
Seats  within  the  limits  of  the  Session.  But  the  House  must 
be  aware  of  the  difficulties  under  which  any  computation  of 
that  kind  is  formed ;  and  if  there  be  a  disposition  to  agree 
upon  the  Redistribution  of  Seats,  there  is  no  intrinsic  diffi- 
culty in  the  matter  requiring  prolonged  discussion. 

I  do  not  know  what  excites  the  humour  of  my  hon. 
Friends.  I  think  that  a  true  and  a  very  plain  statement. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  disposition  to  treat  the  Re- 
distribution of  Seats  as  matter  of  controversy  and  to  stickle 
for  every  point  as  it  arises,  the  points  that  may  be  urged  are 
so  numerous  as  to  create  a  very  large  demand  indeed  upon 
the  time  of  Parliament.  And  it  was  in  the  expectation  that 
there  probably  would  be  such  a  large  demand  upon  the  time 
of  Parliament  that  I  said  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  should  not  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  whole  subject 
during  the  Session.  But  on  that  matter  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  House.  We  shall  be  very  glad  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  House  to  proceed  with  greater  despatch  than  we  are 
sanguine  enough  to  anticipate ;  it  would  be,  in  our  opinion, 
all  the  better  for  us  and  for  the  country.  The  point  urged 
on  us  is  that  the  subjects  should  not  be  separated,  but  that 
one  should  securely  and  certainly  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
other.  • 

The  point  we  have  to  urge  is  that  the  year  should  not  be 
lost.  And  therefore  if  it  be  proposed  to  combine  the  sub- 
jects, whether  by  consolidation  of  the  two  bills  into  one,  or 
by  any  other  method  less  stringent  but  still  satisfactory  to 
the  House,  we  shall  give  a  willing  consideration  to  the  pro- 
posal, if  only  it  be  understood  that  we  adhere  to  our  original 
proposition,  and  that  we  have  no  intention  to  advise  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  until  the  whole  subject — meaning 
by  the  whole  subject  the  question  of  the  Franchise  and  the 
question  of  the  Redistribution  of  Seats — has  been  disposed 
of  by  the  judgment  of  the  House.  What  I  have  said  I 
think  and  hope  will  convey  clearly  the  position  which  the 
Government  desire  to  be  understood  as  occupying.  At  the. 
present  moment  I  will  add  nothing  specific  with  respect  to 
the  proceedings  upon  this  Bill.  Our  impression  is  tha^ 
Members  of  this  House  have  been  waiting  to  learn  the  cha- 
acter  and  substance  of  this  Bill,  and  on  being  apprised  of 
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its  character  and  substance  that  they  propose  to  form  a  final 
judgment  as  to  the  question  of  procedure.  Our  desire  is  not 
to  quarrel  with  any  portion  of  the  House  that  is  agreed  with 
us  as  to  the  end  in  view  about  the  question  of  procedure. 
If  we  have  had  debates  involving  matter  of  warmth  and 
deep  political  interest,  the  whole  of  those  debates  I  put  out 
of  view  and  memory  for  the  present  purpose ;  and  I  assume 
that  we  are  met  now  with  a  view  to  the  prosecution  of  this 
Bill,  and  of  the  subject,  with  all  the  despatch  compatible 
with  its  due  consideration. 

There  is  no  element,  as  I  hope  the  House  will  see,  of  re- 
proach or  controversy  in  the  declaration  that  I  now  make. 
We  are  ready  frankly  to  enter  into  such  arrangements  as  will 
give   the  House  the  best  security  of  retaining  in  its  own 
hands  the  power  of  dealing  with  the  whole  subject,  our  de- 
sire being  that  we  may  not  lose  the  time  and  labour  that 
have  been  already  spent,  and  that  we  may  not  be  forced  to 
trust  the  matter  to  chance,  to  the  future,  to  the  accidents  of 
another  Session.     I  have  only  to  add  that  in  saying  her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  would  not  advise   a  prorogation   until 
the  whole  matter  has  been  disposed  of,  if  it  be  the  desire  of 
the  House  to  combine  the  two  Bills  into  one,  of  course  I 
must  be  understood  as  reserving  all  cases  of  public  policy  or 
exigency  arising  aliunde.    I  mean  that  in  the  usual  course  of 
business,  prorogation  would  not  be  advised  until  this  subject 
has  been  disposed  of.     In  some  manner  or  other,  I  cannot 
but  entertain  the  hope  that  some  method  of  proceeding  with 
this  question  in  a  manner  enabling  us  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
issue  will  be  attained.     I  am  sure  it  will  be  eminently  satis- 
factory to  the  country  that,  having  addressed  ourselves  to  a 
settlement  of  a  question  of  such  vast  importance,  we  should 
treat  it  with  that  earnestness  of  purpose  which  on  every  ac- 
count it  demands  at  our  hands. 
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]R.  Speaker,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Dublin  complained,  I  think,  that 
there  was  no  reality  in  this  Debate.  Well,  Sir,  if 
that  be  so  it  is  not  our  fault.  Every  step  we  have  taken 
both  since  and  before  the  period  when  our  Franchise  Bill 
was  introduced  to  the  House  has  been  a  real  step,  grounded 
upon  the  best  consideration  we  could  give  to  the  actual 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Now,  let  me  briefly  remind  the 
House  of  what  has  taken  place.  In  the  first  place  it  has 
been  objected  that  we  introduced  a  single  Bill,  and  in  the 
second  place  it  has  been  objected  that  we  did  not  introduce 
it  till  the  1 2th  of  March.  With  respect  to  the  question  of 
the  single  Bill,  I  only  notice  it  because  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Belfast  (Sir  H.  Cairns)  in  his  able  speech  on 
Friday  night  inadvertently  stated  that  the  Government  had 
admitted  they  were  in  error  in  their  attempt  to  separate  the 
two  parts  of  the  subject.  Sir,  the  Government  have  never 

*  "That  this  House,  while  ready  to  consider  the  general  subject  of  a  Re- 
distribution of  Seats,  is  of  opinion  that  the  system  of  grouping  proposed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  is  neither  convenient  nor  equitable,  and  that 
the  scheme  is  otherwise  not  sufficiently  matured  to  form  the  basis  of  a  satis- 
factory measure." 
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made  any  such  admission,  and  have  never  entertained  any 
such  belief. 

With  regard  to  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  on  the  i2th  of 
March,  I  must  own  I  was  somewhat  in  a  difficulty  to  re- 
concile the  two  opinions  expressed  by  the  right  hon.  Baro- 
net the  Member  for  Droitwich  (Sir  J.  Pakington),  who  in 
the  very  same  speech  found  fault  with  us  for  not  having 
postponed  the  measure  altogether  with  a  view  to  fuller  con- 
sideration until  the  year  1867,  and  then  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards blamed  us  for  not  having  introduced  it,  if  we  were  to 
introduce  it  at  all,  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  present 
Session.  Now,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  finds  fault,  as 
he  did,  with  the  measure  as  being  immature,  if  he  said  that 
when  we  had  expended  the  time  till  March  in  considering 
and  preparing  the  measure,  what  would  he  have  said  of  it 
if  we  had  introduced  it  the  first  week  in  February  ?  But,  in 
point  of  fact,  this  question  of  the  i2th  of  March  has  been 
made  more  of  than  it  deserves.  It  was  not  in  our  power  to 
have  introduced  it,  if  we  had  been  perfectly  prepared  with 
it,  within  the  first  few  weeks  of  the  Session.  Have  we  for- 
gotten the  energetic  and  ardent  appeals  to  us  from  the 
benches  opposite  to  postpone  Jamaica — to  postpone  every 
public  question,  to  postpone  Reform  among  the  rest,  until  we 
had  completed  legislation  with  reference  to  the  cattle  plague  ? 

But  I  venture  to  say  that  if  the  measure  had  been  intro- 
duced on  the  earliest  practicable  day  it  would  have  made  no 
sensible  difference  in  the  position  in  which  it  now  stands, 
because  we  were  enabled  by  its  postponement  till  the  i2th 
of  'March  to  make  such  progress  in  the  essential  business  of 
the  Session  connected  with  the  supplies  of  the  country  as 
would  enable  us — I  say  it  without  fear  of  contradiction — to 
devote  a  great  portion  of  the  Session  to  the  consideration  of 
Reform;  and  whatever  is  said  on  this  subject  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  circumstance  of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  on  the 
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1 2th  of  March  will  in  any  degree  justify  us  in  receding  from  any 
position  which  we  have  taken  up.  It  has  been  said  re- 
peatedly in  these  Debates,  and  it  has  been  repeated  in  the 
discussion  to-night,  that  we  have  pursued  the  course  of 
listening  to  men  of  extreme  opinions,  and  not  consulted  either 
with  the  more  moderate  portion  of  our  supporters  or  with 
our  opponents.  In  regard  to  consultation  with  opponents 
everyone  knows  that  on  questions  of  political  difficulty  it 
may,  as  a  general  rule,  be  said  to  be  practically  impossible. 
\.  Speaking  of  the  matter  as  a  general  rule,  there  would  be 
no  more  dangerous  practice,  for  what  it  would  result  in 
would  be  this, — under  the  name  and  pretext  of  conciliation, 
it  would  end  in  a  series  of  shabby  attempts  to  devolve 
responsibility  on  those  to  whom  it  does  not  belong.  But, 
Sir,  did  we  not  practically  conciliate  opponents  ?  Did  we 
not  practically  endeavour,  at  least,  to  conciliate  opponents 
in  the  provisions  of  our  measures  ?  Was  not  the  natural 
starting-point  for  the  Government  the  measure  of  1860? 
That  Bill  was  introduced  into  the  House  with  the  express 
sanction  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  did  we  not  alter  our  Bill 
in  respect  to  the  counties  from  a  £10  Franchise,  which  had 
the  double  sanction  of  Lord  Palmerston  and  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Derby,  to  a  ^14  Franchise;  and  in  respect  to 
the  borough  franchise  did  we  not  alter  the  figure  £6  to  the 
figure  ;£y,  cutting  off  the  very  large  portion  of  those  whom 
the  £6  would  have  enfranchised  ?  My  noble  Friend  and 
anyone  else  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  say  these  are  not  con- 
spicuous enough;  but,  at  least,  I  am  entitled  to  refer  to 
those  facts  as  indicating  the  anxiety  of  the  Government  to 
anticipate  as  far  as  we  could  the  wishes  and  feelings  that 
might  be  entertained  in  the  various  quarters  of  the  House, 
and  to  make  their  mission  with  respect  to  Reform  a  recon- 
ciling mission.  Well,  the  course  we  took  was  to  bring  in.  a 
single  measure  on  the  subject  of  the  Franchise.  We  had 
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been  warned  off  from  it  before  the  measure  came,  and  after 
it  came  it  appeared  unsatisfactory  to  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  House. 

We  have  been  censured  for  giving  way  and  not  adhering 
to  our  original  decision  to  introduce  and  prosecute  steadily 
the  subject  of  the  Franchise  without  allowing,  so  far  as 
depended  upon  us,  the  mixture  of  the  subject  with  any  other 
question.  We  made  concessions — two  very  important  con- 
cessions. The  first  of  them  was  this — as  we  saw  that  sus- 
picion was  entertained  with  respect  to  our  intentions — as  it 
appeared  to  be  believed  that  some  plot  was  connected  with 
the  measure  to  be  introduced  for  the  Redistribution  of 
Seats,  we  were  bound  to  relieve  ourselves  from  that  suspi- 
cion, and  to  lay  that  Bill  on  the  table.  We  did  not 
willingly,  though  we  endeavoured  not  ungraciously  to  accede 
to  the  desire  expressed.  We  did  not  do  it  willingly,  because 
it  was  impossible  not  to  foresee,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Montrose  observed,  that  the  difficulties  of  making  progress 
would  be  increased  from  the  moment  that  Bill  was  produced. 
But  he  saw  it  was  a  question  between  making  progress  on 
those  terms  of  additional  difficulty  and  discouragement  and 
breaking  at  once  with  the  majority  of  the  House  on  the 
subject  of  Reform.  I  believe  we  took  a  prudent — at  any 
rate,  we  took  a  conciliatory  course  in  departing  from  our 
original  intention,  while  we  exposed  ourselves  to  the  not  un- 
reasonable taunts  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  laying  that  Bill  on  the  table. 

The  result  undoubtedly  was  that  we  were  enabled  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulty  and  danger  of  the  formidable  motion  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Grosvenor)  behind  me.  The  two  Bills  were 
united.  Again,  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  by  the  union  of  these  two  Bills  we  should  load  the 
measure  so  as  greatly  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  passing  it. 
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But  what  was  the  alternative  ?  The  only  alternative  was  a 
rupture  with  a  considerable  majority  of  this  House.  Again, 
we  gave  way  to  that  feeling ;  we  were  censured  for  doing 
so  j  but  at  least  the  fact  indicates  our  intention  to  conciliate. 
The  reason  why  I  refer  thus  carefully  and  in  detail  to  facts 
which  I  think  prove  this  disposition  to  concede  is  because  I 
feel  that  much  hangs  upon  the  issue  of  this  controversy,  and 
that  we  all,  whether  we  belong  to  the  Government  or  the 
Opposition,  shall  have  a  strict  account  to  render  for  the  suc- 
cess or  non-success  of  this  new  attempt  to  settle  the  question. 
(A  laugh).  If  there  be  a  single  Gentleman  in  the  House  who 
can  indicate  by  his  laughter  a  dissent  from  the  proposition, 
it  only  proves  more  pointedly  the  serious  nature  of  the 
juncture  at  which  we  have  already  arrived,  and  the  need 
that  some  at  least,  even  among  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  should  open  their  eyes  to  perceive  facts  which  they 
have  not  yet  discerned.  I  must  say  it  was  a  discouraging 
circumstance  when,  the  very  moment  after  with  our  assent 
the  two  Bills  had  been  united,  a  majority  of  this  House 
determined  to  import  into  the  Bill  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Franchise  and  for  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  provisions 
relating  to  the  enormously  important,  and  not  less  critical, 
subject  of  corrupt  practices  at  elections.  This  was  done  in 
opposition  to  all  precedent, — in  opposition,  I  must  add,  to 
all  authority.  One  authority  I  will  quote.  It  is  that  of  a 
peer  of  great  eminence — Lord  Derby — who,  speaking  on 
the  occasion  of  the  discussion  on  Reform,  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Aberdeen,  said  : — • 

"  I  trust  that  your  lordships  will  never  consent  to  couple 
together  as  parts  of  one  system,  or  belonging  to  the  same 
system,  two  questions  which  are  essentially  different  from 
each  other,  however  they  may  bear  upon  your  electoral  sys- 
tem— I  mean  measures  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  cor- 
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ruption  and  bribery  at  elections,  and  measures  for  the  alter- 
ation of  constituencies  and  the  extension  of  the  Franchise." 
Such  was  the  success  that  we  met  with  in  the  endeavour 
to  give  effect  to  Lord  Derby's  earnest  appeal.     And  then, 
in  answer  to  our  various,  crude  perhaps,  but  well-intended 
efforts  in  the  way  of  conciliation  we  had  next  to  confront  the 
amendment  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Captain  Hayter), 
with  respect  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  White- 
side)  now  complains  that  there  is  no  reality  in  the  debate. 
However,  there  appeared  to  be  at  that  period  considerable 
reality.     There  was  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  behind  me ; 
there  was  a  well-compacted  phalanx  in  our  front ;  there  were 
all  the  indications — nay,  there  were  more  than  all  the  usual 
indications — of  deliberate  concert.     Because  when  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  ended  his    speech  by  moving  an 
Amendment  quite  different  from  and  I  think  much  worse 
than  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and  when 
casually,  with  one  or  two  of  my  colleagues  near  me,  I  took 
notice  of  the  difference,    the   right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Disraeli)  immediately,  from  an  explanatory  observation  which 
he  passed  across  the  House,  indicated  that  he  was  privy  to 
the  various  editions  through  which  this  Motion  had  passed. 
[Mr.  Disraeli. — "  No  !"]     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  it 
is  not  so.     Then,  by  some  divining  faculty  he  attained,  at 
any  rate,  to  that  knowledge  ;  but  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend, 
in  I  must  say  the  most  ingenuous  and  fairest  manner, — I 
respect  him  for  it, — distinctly  announced  that  it  was  an 
amendment  which  he  moved  not  only  in  concert  with  Gen- 
tlemen sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House,  but  in  concert  with 
those  whom  he  believed  to  represent  the  party  opposite. 

That  is  the  state  of  things  at  which  we  have  arrived,  and, 
therefore,  if  reality  has  been  taken  out  of  the  debate,  it  has 
not 'been  taken  out  of  it  by  us.  It  is  even  a  little  hard 
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upon  men  who  have  been  sitting  here  in  that  nervous  condi- 
tion which  generally  befals  those  who  believe  they  are  con- 
cerned in  a  matter  of  life  and  death — it  is  a  little  hard  to 
come  and  charge  us  with  want  of  reality  in  the  debate, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  that  want  of  reality  only  depends 
upon  the  break-down  of  certain  combinations  which  ap- 
peared to  be  real  and  certain.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
speech  of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  (Captain  Hayter), 
and  with  respect  to  some  other  speeches  that  have  proceeded 
from  Members  representing  the  grouped  boroughs,  I  make  no 
complaint  at  all  of  those  speeches.  I  make  no  complaint  of  my 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  for  his  reference  to  the  facts  and  the 
authority  of  Sir  William  Hayter.  No  one  that  was  ever 
brought  into  relation  with  Sir  William  Hayter  can  hear 
otherwise  than  with  pleasure  the  mention  of  his  name ;  and 
on  this  occasion  in  particular  we  do  not  at  all  shrink  from 
recurrence  to  the  authority  of  Sir  William  Hayter,  because 
if  he  objects  to  the  grouping  of  Wells,  and  if  he  exercises 
his  great  paternal  influence  to  induce  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  who  now  represents  that  cathedral  city  to  object 
to  our  grouping  system,  there  is  another  alternative.  I 
should  not  have  supposed,  indeed,  that  it  would  have  been 
more  agreeable  to  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  but  still  I  see 
that  he  follows  his  father's  footsteps  in  everything,  and, 
therefore,  I  do  not  fear  to  mention  that  Sir  William  Hayter 
was  the  attached,  faithful,  and  able  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
in  the  year  1854,  when  a  Reform  Bill  was  introduced,  to 
which  I  for  on?e  was  a  party,  by  the  Government  to  which 
Sir  William  Hayter  belonged,  and  which  contained  a 
schedule  enacting  not  the  grouping,  but  the  disfranchisernent 
of  Wells. 

It  is  perfectly  open,  therefore,  to  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  to  satisfy  at  once  all  the  instincts  of  filial  affection, 
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and  likewise  to  perform  his  duty  to  his  party  and  his 
country,  if  he  thinks  fit,  by  suggesting  the  other  alternative* 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  criticise  too  severely  the  votes  or 
expressions  of  those  who  may  be  called  grouped  Members. 
Their  position  relatively  to  the  towns  they  represent  on  an 
occasion  of  this  kind  is  one  which  must  be  admitted  on  all 
sides  to  be  a  grave  and  serious  difficulty.  It  reminds  me  of 
a  remarkable  and  almost  historical  passage  in  a  great  speech 
of  Lord  Brougham,  delivered  in  defence  of  Queen  Caroline, 
In  that  passage  he  says  : —  * 

"  An  advocate,  by  the  great  duty  which  he  owes  his  client,  knows  in  the 
discharge  of  that  office  but  one  person  in  the  world — that  client  and  none 
other.  To  save  that  client  by  all  expedient  means  he  must  not  regard  the 
alarm,  the  suffering,  the  torment,  the  destruction  which  he  may  bring  upon 
any  other.  In  separating  even  the  duties  of  a  patriot  from  those  of  an  ad- 
vocate, and  casting  them  off  to  the  winds,  he  must  go  on,  reckless  of  the 
consequences,  if  his  fate  should  be  to  involve  his  country  in  confusion  for 
his  client's  protection." 

And  so  I  find  no  fault  with  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
if  he  was  willing  not  only  to  displace  the  Government, 
which  is  a  small  matter,  but  even  to  arrest  the  course  of  this 
national  question,  and  to  plunge  us  once  more  in  confusion, 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  representation  of  the  ancient, 
venerable,  and  respected  city  of  Wells.  Whether  the  policy 
which  we  propose  is  a  wise  one  I  shall  presently  discuss ; 
but  I  cannot  but  think  that  Gentlemen  who  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  would  do  well  to  repre- 
sent to  themselves  this  one  consideration,  that  the  system 
of  grouping  adopted  by  the  Government,  even  if  it  were 
chargeable  with  all  the  faults  which  have  been  so  freely  im- 
puted to  it,  was  at  least  not  adopted  in  a  spirit  of  hostility 
to  those  small  boroughs.  It  was  -intended  to  mitigate  the 
severity  of  a  stroke  which  the  public  good  required  them  to 
receive,  but  which  might  seem  harsh  enough  in  many  cases 
to  their  friends,  and  it  would  be  well  for  those  concerned  to 
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bear  in  mind  that  the  ejectment  of  that  system  of  grouping 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Government  Bill  might  result  in 
a  less  favourable  and  not  more  favourable  mode  of  treatment 
of  those  boroughs. 

I  beg  now  for  one  moment  to  notice  a  charge  which  has 
run  through  the  thread  of  the  debate  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House — namely,  the  charge  of  precipitancy  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Bill.  Do  not  let  it  be  said  as  it  has  been 
from  time  to  time,  "  Oh  !  it  could  not  but  be  a  crude  and 
precipitate  affair  because  they  only  took  twelve  days  to  pre- 
pare it."  When  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Belfast 
said  this  I  made  a  sign  of  dissent,  and  he  thereupon  very 
liberally  enlarged  the  time  to  fifteen  or  twenty-four  days, 
which  is  better  than  twelve.  But  it  was  not  a  very  short 
time  that  was  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  Bill.  Unless 
I  am  very  much  mistaken,  the  official  promise  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Bill  was  given  on  the  2jrd  of  March,  and  the 
Bill  was  introduced  on  the  i7th  of  May;  that  was  a  term  of 
more  than  forty- five  days,  or  nearly  four  times  the  time 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  first  allowed  us,  and 
nearly  twice  the  period  which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, after  all  his  consideration,  could  give  us  the  benefit  of. 

And  here  I  must  observe  that  in  the  Cabinet  there  were 
many  men  who  had  been  concerned  in  previously  construct- 
ing either  two  or  three  Bills  containing  a  system  for  the  Re- 
distribution of  Seats,  and  if  that  Cabinet  had  not  been  able 
in  forty-five  days  to  prepare  a  Bill  of  this  nature,  depend  on 
it,  the  fault  would  have  lain  deeper  than  in  a  mere  want  of 
time.  It  is  the  truth  that  the  Bill  was  deliberately  prepared 
and  deliberately  laid  on  the  table.  With  regard  to  the 
general  charge  of  anomalies  created  by  this  Bill,  I  deny  that 
it  creates  a  single  anomaly  in  the  true  and  proper  sense  of 
the  word.  Did  the  Reform  Act  create  anomalies  or  not  by 
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disfranchisement  and  Redistribution  of  Seats?  If  you 
choose  to  say  that  the  man  who  destroys  a  gross  anomaly, 
and  reproduces  a  milder  form  of  the  same  thing,  creates  an 
anomaly — to  that  charge  we  are  open,  and  to  that  charge 
the  Reform  Act  was  open.  The  Reform  Act  enfranchised 
Frome  with  one  Member,  while  it  left  close  by  the  city  of 
Wells,  having  less  than  half  of  its  population,  with  two 
Members.  Did  the  Reform  Act  on  that  account  create  an 
anomaly  ?  It  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  say  so.  The  Reform 
Act  mitigated  anomalies,  restrained  their  range,  cut  off  the 
extremes  of  those  anomalies,  and  confined  them  within  con- 
tracted limits ;  and  though  to  some  extent  it  of  necessity 
reproduced  them,  it  was  only  in  a  contracted  and  in  far 
from  a  natural  sense  that  it  could  be  said  a  single  anomaly 
was  created  by  the  Reform  Act.  So  much  for  general  in- 
troduction ;  and  now  let  me  refer  to  what  has  passed  in  de- 
bate. Of  course,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  advert  to  the 
speech  delivered  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Calne ;  but,  as  far  as  regards  the  general  strain  of  argument, 
I  do  not  think  there  was  anything  in  it  to  call  for  special 
notice  from  me.  I  mean  that,  as  far  as  regards  those  parts 
specially  pointed  to  in  the  Bill,  I  do  not  know  of  anything, 
-except  indeed  the  spirit  of  exaggeration  with  which  it  was 
delivered,  which  distinguished  his  arguments  from  the  same 
arguments  used  by  other  hon.  ^Gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
benches. 

But  I  must  protest  against  one  portion  of  the  speech  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend,  and  that  is  the  portion  in  which  he 
treated  largely  of  the  honour  of  the  Government,  and  gave 
his  views  of  the  Government  as  being  persons  who  needed 
not  to  be  particular  and  who  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be  fas- 
tidious on  that  subject,  and  he  spoke,  I  think,  with  marked 
emphasis  of  "  a  truckle  bed"  in  which  they  were  to  lie.  I 
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frankly  own  that  all  that  portion  of  his  speech  was  one  gross 
and  continued  error  both  of  taste  and  judgment,  because  in 
these  matters  we  must  look,  not  only  at  the  merits  of  the 
sermon,  but  at  the  individuality  of  the  preacher,  and  I  want 
to  know  what  charge  is  to  be  made  against  the  Government 
on  this  score  which  cannot  be  made  against  my  right  hon. 
Friend  ?  In  that  "  truckle  bed"*  there  may  be  a  bed-fellow. 
No  doubt  my  right  hon.  Friend  thinks  he  can  defend 
himself ;  we  think  we  can  defend  ourselves ;  but  it  is  just  as 
well  that  there  should  be  a  truce  between  us  on  this  par- 
ticular part  of  the  question.  If  there  is  a  charge  against  us 
on  this  subject  I  do  not  object  to  its  being  produced  from 
the  proper  quarter.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Droitwich,  on  the  same  evening,  had  charged  us,  in  no 
unbecoming  terms,  with  a  long  slumber  on  this  question. 
Those  who  were  connected  with  the  Government  of  Lord 
Derby  are  entitled  to  challenge  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Government  with  respect  to  Reform.  But  what  is  the 
charge  ?  It  is  this,  that  while  we  are  now  acting  on  our 
convictions,  we  for  a  long  time  allowed  our  convictions  to 
go  to  rest.  I  would,  then,  ask  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Calne  whether  it  is  only  to  us  that  that  charge 
applies,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  him  to  avoid 
dangerous  ground.  I  was  astonished  at  the  feat  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  performed  in  that  speech.  A  Bill  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  for  the  Redistribution  of  Seats,  which 
may  be  briefly  described  as  a  Bill  for  cutting  off,  in  round 
numbers,  half  a  hundred  seats  from  the  small  boroughs  and 
distributing  those  seats  among  the  great,  populous,  and 
growing  communities  of  the  country. 

*  "  He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 
To  lie  in  Honour's  truckle-bed." 

HUDIBRAS.    Part  i.  Canto  3,  v.  1049— 50.— ED,'  "" 
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My  right  hon.  Friend,  however,  bitterly  complained  of 
what  he  called  the  provocation  which  had  been  offered  him 
in  our  not  having  explained  to  him  the  principle  of  this 
Bill,  declaring  that  when  it  was  produced  he  could  not 
understand  it,  that  he  endeavoured  to  puzzle  its  principle 
out  for  himself,  and  that  the  week  which  elapsed  between 
its  introduction  and  the  second  reading  was  a  great  deal  too 
short  a  time  to  enable  him  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  what 
it  was  the  Bill  really  meant.  [Mr.  Lowe. — "  To  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  its  principle."]  I  am  obliged  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend  for  the  assistance  which  he  seems  disposed  to 
give  me.  He  may,  however,  spare  himself  the  trouble. 
The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  that  which  I  have  stated  as 
the  facts  of  the  Bill.  I  tell  him  that  it  did  not  require  any 
further  explanation  of  its  principle  beyond  that  which  was 
furnished  to  the  House  when  the  Minister  rose  in  his  place 
and  said  that  the  Government  proposed  to  carry  over  49 
seats  from  small  or  decaying,  or  secondary  boroughs,  and 
to  distribute  those  seats  among  great  towns  and  new  com- 
munities. That  single  sentence  fully  explained,  in  my 
opinion,  in  what  the  principle  of  the  measure  consisted ; 
and  when  I  heard  my  right  hon.  Friend  state  that  it  took 
him  a  week  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  that  transference  of 
seats,  I  confess  it  appeared  to  me  that  in  the  latest  freak  of 
his  fancy  he  was  endeavouring  to  emulate  the  performances 
of  that  portion  of  the  party  opposite — I  do  not  think  I  may 
observe  in  passing  that  it  is  quite  so  large  as  has  been  sup- 
posed— which  is  frequently  described  in  the  works  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Westminster,  and  to  which 
alxusion  was  very  recently  made. 

My  right  hon.  Friend  allows  himself  such  licence  that 
although  it  is  a  very  great  treat  to  listen  to  his  speeches 
regarded  as  intellectual  exercitations,  yet  no  man  must 
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imagine  that  if  his  object  be  the  attainment  of  a  practical 
issue,  it  is  of  much  avail  to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  him. 
What  ground,  for  example,  did  my  right  hon.  Friend  take 
with  respect  to  the  small  boroughs  ?  He  defended  them 
through  thick  and  thin  without  the  slightest  qualification  or 
reserve,  while  he,  in  the  very  same  breath,  spbke  in  favour 
of  the  amendment,  which  pledges  the  House  to  the  decla- 
ration that  it  is  ready  to  consider  the  general  subject  of  re- 
distribution. I  admit  that  my  right  hon,  Friend  is  so  far 
consistent  with  himself  that,  while  on  a  former  night  he 
made  a  speech  against  all  reduction  of  the  franchise,  repeat- 
edly telling  us  that  its  reduction  would  lead  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Constitution,  yet  he  voted  for  a  motion  the 
terms  of  which  gave  expression  to  the  declaration  that  the 
House  was  prepared  to  take  into  its  consideration  a  proposal 
with  that  object. 

But  how,  let  me  ask,  can  we  occupy  common  ground  with 
my  right  hon.  Friend  ?  How  can  we  cherish  the  slightest 
hope  of  mitigating  the  differences  which  exist  between  us  or 
arriving  at  a  settlement  with  one  who  approaches  a  question 
of  this  gravity  in  such  a  spirit,  and  with  such  a  degree  of 
licence  so  far  as  regards  his  own  individual  opinion  ?  On 
a  former  occasion  the  horror  to  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
gave  expression  was  a  horror  of  democracy.  He  told  us 
this  House  was  to  be  vulgarised,  that  it  was  to  be  rilled  up 
with  representatives  of  the  seven-pound  householders, 
little  superior  in  character  and  position  to  those  by  whom 
they  were  elected.  But  when  he  spoke  on  the  present 
debate  his  tone  underwent  a  change.  He  entered  upon 
another  line  of  inquiry.  He  then  thought  it  necessary  to 
state — and,  in  my  opinion,  greatly  to  overstate — the  pro- 
bable expenses  of  elections  under  the  new  system,  telling  us 
that  the  consequence  would  be  that  the  House  of  Commons 
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would  be  filled  with  millionaires ;  that  plutocracy,  forsooth, 
constituted  the  evil  which  loomed  darkly  in  the  future.  It 
is  no  wonder,  then,  that  my  right  hon.  Friend  takes  the 
liberty  to  contradict  us  when  he  assumes  the  liberty  to  con- 
tradict himself,  and  in  the  keenness  of  his  movements  does 
not  seem  to  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  make  the  slightest 
effort  to  reduce  his  speeches  either  into  harmony  with  his 
votes  or  with  one  another. 

My  right  hon.  Friend  possesses,  I  must  say,  in  one 
respect  a  very  great  advantage.  I  have  listened  to  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Belfast,  whom 
I  have  certainly  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  able  and  certainly  not  the  least  keen  of  partisans  in 
this  House.  I  have  heard  him  and  others  who  sit  on  the 
benches  opposite  argue  patiently  and  point  by  point  the 
provisions  of  this  Bill,  and  with  a  closeness  to  the  facts  of 
the  case  which  was  perfectly  refreshing  after  the  speeches  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend;  because  although  we  think  they  criticise 
our  propositions  somewhat  harshly,  yet,  at  all  events,  we  can 
discern  so  much  of  likeness  in  their  delineation  of  them  that 
we  know  what  they  are  meant  for.  But  when  we  find  my  right 
hon.  Friend  disfiguring  and  denouncing  in  terms  so  inflamed 
as  it  is  his  habit  and  pleasure  to  employ  the  whole  of  every 
proposition  made  by  the  Government,  and  every  step  they 
take,  in  whatever  direction,  and  in  whatever  sense,  it  be- 
comes hopeless  for  us  to  deal  with  matters  presented  in 
such  a  form ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  positively  refreshing,  and 
gives  one  kindly  and  philanthropic  views  of  the  disposition 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  when  we  can  come  down  and 
grapple  with  the  mitigated  statements  and  language  in  which 
they  close  their  opposition  to  this  Bill.  I  must  now  say  a 
few  words  upon  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Buckinghamshire,  or  at  least  upon  J;he  plan  which  he  pro- 
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posed,  because  I  think  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that 
schemes  for  the  Redistribution  of  Seats,  involving  almost 
an  infinity  of  details  and  a  vast  number  of  questions  upon 
which  there  may  be  most  naturally,  and  even  most  legiti- 
mately, great  difference  of  opinion,  cannot  well  be  judged 
of,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  except  by  being  compared  with 
other  schemes. 

I  shall  endeavour,  therefore,  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Buckinghamshire. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  repudiated  my  defence  of  small 
boroughs  as  an  antiquated  affair,  and  presented  one  of  his 
own  instead.  Well,  as  to  my  defence  of  small  boroughs,  I 
believe  at  least  there  was  a  time  when  it  was  true.  I  think 
that  at  the  time  of  the  old  Parliamentary  system  what  I  said 
with  regard  to  nomination  boroughs  was  strictly  true — that 
is  to  say,  that  they  were  made  eminently  useful  as  a  means 
of  introducing  to  this  House  young  men  who  afterwards 
won  the  favour  of  popular  constituencies  ;  and  in  the  whole 
six  hours  during  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Calne  there  was  one 
single  sentence  and  sentiment  with  which  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  concurring — although  the  matter  was  painful,  yet 
the  concurrence  between  us  in  respect  to  it  was  very  satis- 
factory to  me,  perhaps  because  it  was  so  rare — I  refer  now 
to  his  statement  that  in  his  belief  the  door  of  ingress  to  this 
House  has  been  in  some  degree  narrowed  by  the  Reform 
Act.  The  enormous  benefits  conferred  upon  the  country 
by  that  Act  throw  entirely  into  the  shade  any  incidental 
advantages  attending  it  like  this  ;  but  I  confess  that,  whether 
I  am  right  or  wrong,  I  agree  with  him  that  to  some  extent 
such  has  been  the  case.  But  I  do  not  think  that  that  former 
defence  of  small  boroughs  applies^  to  J;hem  as  they  now 
exist. 
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The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckingham- 
shire contends,  however,  that  the  small  boroughs  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  maintain  that  diversity  in  the  character  and 
composition  of  this  House,  which,  as  he  truly  says,  is  so  es- 
sential to  its  efficiency.  Now,  is  it  true  that  the  small 
boroughs  do  contribute  to  that  diversity — that  is  to  say,  do 
they  contribute  to  it  more  than  an  equal  number  of  seats  of 
another  class  ?  It  is  not  enough  to  go  to  a  particular  small 
borough,  and  show  that  it  is  represented  by  a  very  good 
man.  What  is  necessary  is  that,  taking  boroughs  with 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  going  over  the  whole  of  the  seat? 
which  they  possess,  you  should  be  able  to  show  that  they 
return  classes  and  descriptions  of  men  to  Parliament  who 
would  find  their  way  there  by  no  other  channel.  Now,  I 
say  that  that  is  not  the  fact.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
evidently  after  painful  and  laborious  research,  completely 
broke  down  in  his  attempt  to  show  that  it  was.  He  quoted 
the  case  of  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Frome,  but 
Frome  was  enfranchised  under  the  Reform  Act.  [Mr.  Dis- 
raeli.— "  It  is  a  small  borough."]  It  is  not  a  small  borough 
in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  dealing  with  small  boroughs. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  speak  of  Bridport, 
Huntingdon,  and  Peterborough  as  small  boroughs. 

Undoubtedly  those  places  are  represented  by  distinguished 
mercantile  men ;  but  what  did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  say 
at  the  beginning  of  his  speech  ?  Why,  that  large  con- 
stituencies will  return  only  landowners,  merchants,  and 
manufacturers.  Then  he  admits  that  merchants  find  an 
entrance  to  this  House  by  means  of  the  large  towns ;  and  it 
is  true  that  no  class  of  men  as  a  body  obtain  a  better  access 
to  the  confidence  of  large  constituencies  than  merchants  as 
well  as  manufacturers.  These  were  the  special  instances 
given  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  But  he  said  it  was  very 
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important  that  Gentlemen  connected  with  the  colonies 
should  be  represented  in  this  House  And  so  it  is.  And 
what  Gentlemen  here  do  represent  the  colonies  ?  There  is 
my  hon  Friend  the  Member  for  Salisbury  (Mr.  Marsh), 
whose  support  upon  the  main  question  we  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  obtain ;  but,  I  admit  that  he  is  an  ornament  of 
this  House  as  a  gentleman  of  colonial  experience.  He  sits 
for  the  city  of  Salisbury,  a  town  not  included  in  the  ordinary 
category  of  small  boroughs,  and  not  within  the  class  of  bo- 
roughs which  anybody  has  ever  proposed  to  touch.  The 
other  hon.  Member  for  Salisbury  (Mr.  Hamilton),  who  has 
been  more  recently  added  to  this  House,  acquired  great  dis- 
tinction at  his  University,  and  is  a  gentleman  well  qualified 
to  take  a  part  with  honour  to  himself  in  our  proceedings  j 
but  he  does  not  sit  for  one  of  the  small  boroughs 
to  the  defence  of  which  the  whole  point  of  the  right  hon, 
Gentleman's  argument  was  directed.  My  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Childers)  sits  for  the 
borough  of  Pontefract — again  a  constituency  of  moderate 
size,  but  not  a  small  borough  in  the  sense  of  this  bill,  or  ot 
any  Bill  ever  introduced  into  Parliament  by  a  Government 
which  undertook  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  small  boroughs 
for  the  purpose  of  restricting  their  representation.  Lastly, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Calne,  who  un- 
doubtedly sits  for  a  small  borough  at  this  moment,  but  he 
did  not  find  his  way  into  this  house  as  a  representative  for  a 
small  borough,  but  addressed  himself  to  an  open  con- 
stituency. He  represented  a  town  of  considerable  size,  and 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  confidence  of  that  constituency. 
But  then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  likewise  mentioned 
Members  connected  with  India,  and  was  it  not  most  extra- 
ordinary that  in  order  to  buttress  his  argument  and  to  find 
an  instance  connected  with  India  he  went  back  to  the  case 
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of  Sir  James  Hogg,  who  sat  for  Honiton  several  Sessions 
ago — I  think  seven  years  ago  ?  Who  are  the  men  connected 
with  India  now  sitting  in  this  House,  and  what  are  the  small 
boroughs  that  retuni  them  ?  We  are  dealing  with  a  most 
important  allegation,  and  while  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
repudiates  my  superannuated  defence  for  small  boroughs,  he 
sets  up  a  brand  new  defence  of  his  own.  Who  are  the  re- 
presentatives of  Indian  affairs  and  Indian  knowledge  in  this 
House  ?  My  noble  and  gallant  Friend  who  sits  for  Taunton 
(Lord  W.  Hay),  the  hon.  Friend  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  sits  for  Dumbartonshire  (Mr.  Smollett),  which  is  a 
County  Constituency,  and  lastly  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
who  generally  sits  on  the  third  bench  behind  me  (Colonel 
Sykes)  is  Member  for  the  large  city  of  Aberdeen.  I  take 
the  instances  that  come  first  to  my  mind.  But  I  ought  not 
to  leave  off  without  referring  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Crawford),  who  completes  the 
list  of  those  who  may  be  quoted  as  representing  Indian  in- 
terests. It  will  not  do  for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  say 
that  Salisbury,  Pontefract,  and  Kidderminster  are  towns  of 
moderate  size.  No  one  attacks  towns  of  moderate  size. 
He  objects  to  this  Bill  because  it  deals  largely  with  small 
boroughs,  &c.  He  upholds  small  boroughs,  and  I  must  say 
that  his  defence,  as  depending  upon  particular  instances,  has 
entirely  failed.  Now,  as  I  understand  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, he  has  himself  a  plan  of  disfranchisement.  He  says 
that  the  grouping  of  represented  boroughs  is  a  scheme  totally 
unknown  to  England,  and  that  the  grouping  of  unrepresented 
boroughs  is  unknown  to  Scotland.  As  regards  the  first  of 
those  propositions,  it  is  nearly  true,  although  there  are  two 
or  three  boroughs  grouped  in  England — namely,  the  Cinque 
Ports,  the  Monmouth  boroughs,  and  Penryn  with  Falmouth. 
With  regard  to  Scotland,  the  Scotch  boroughs  were  grouped 
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as  representative  boroughs  at  the  period  of  the  Union,  and 
all  the  arguments  derivable  from  precedent  may  be  drawn 
from  those  Scotch  boroughs. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  objects  to  the  grouping  of 
boroughs,  and  what  does  he  put  in  its  place  ?  He  gave  us 
a  rough  outline  of  his  own  plan.  As  I  understand  him,  he 
would  proceed  as  follows  : — he  would  take  the  smallest  pos- 
sible number  of  Members  from  the  smallest  boroughs,  pro- 
bably in  the  mode  of  his  Bill  of  1859 — say  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  Members.  Having  so'  got  them,  he  would  give  them 
to  new  towns,  and  would  form  these  new  towns  in  such  a 
way  as,  to  judge  by  the  instances  he  gave  us,  would  pay  off 
the  population  of  this  country  at  the  rate  of  70,000,  80,000, 
and  90,000  of  population  for  each  Member  that  he  with- 
draws from  the  small  boroughs.  For  he  told  us  what  sort  of 
groups  ought  to  be  taken.  He  took  five  or  six  large  towns 
— Ratley,  Dewsbury,  Mirfield,  Cleckheatqn — six  in  all,  with 
a  population  of  91,000,  and  the  other  groups  he  gave  us  had 
a  population  of  65,000  and  72,000  respectively.  If  that  is 
the  idea  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  can  well  understand 
that  by  getting  twelve  or  fifteen  Members  from  the  smallest 
boroughs,  he  would  in  that  way  dispose  of  1,000,000  or 
1,500,000  of  the  new  rising  towns  that  are  scattered  through 
the  country.  Next  to  that,  he  would  have  an  extension  of 
the  boundaries.  He  says  we  ought  to  take  out  of  the  coun- 
ties all  those  who  do  not  follow  the  leading  pursuits  of  the 
counties— that  is,  agriculture.  Oi  course,  I  do  not  mean 
pursuits  merely  subsidiary  to  agricultural  pursuits,  but  where 
a  manufacturing  hamlet  is  formed  all  these  places  ought  to 
be  weeded  and  purged  out  of  the  counties.  Besides  this, 
the  boundaries  of  towns,  he  says,  ought  to  be  so  extended 
as  to  combine  all  the  inhabitants  dwelling  in  their  neighbour- 
hood who  pursue  their  ordinary  avocations  in  those  towns. 
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By  taking  some  fifteen  or  twenty  Members  he  would  effect 
the  object  of  withdrawing  from  the  counties  a  population  of 
something  like  2,000,000  of  people,  and  obtain  the  double 
object  of  leaving  the  small  boroughs  of  the  country  in  pos- 
session of  nearly  the  whole  of  their  present  forces,  subject 
only  to  that  small  reduction,  while  at  the  same  time  he 
would  reduce  the  counties  to  a  simple  collection  of  land- 
lords and  tenants,  and  those  immediately  dependent  on 
them.  If  that  be  the  plan  of  the  right  lion.  Gentleman,  or 
anything  approaching  to  it,  I  can  perfectly  well  understand 
his  feeling  of  suspicion  at  our  Redistribution  scheme,  be- 
cause our  plan  of  Redistribution  has  been  based  upon  the 
principle  of  restraining  the  representation  of  small  boroughs 
and  enfranchising  large  communities.  The  object  of  a  Re- 
distribution scheme  ought  to  be  and  the  test  of  its  excellence 
should  be  the  extent  to  which  it  leaves  the  extension  of  the 
Franchise  as  nearly  as  possible  unchecked  to  its  full,  legiti- 
mate, and  natural  operation.  If  it  is  asserted  in  opposition 
to  our  scheme  that  Redistribution  of  Seats  is  to  be  mixed 
up  with  a  complicated  scheme  for  drawing  broad  lines  of 
separation  between  counties  and  boroughs  that  are  totally 
unknown  to  our  history,  and  totally  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
our  Constitution,  then  I  must  say  that,  not  only  am  I  pre- 
pared to  defend  our  scheme  of  Redistribution  in  comparison 
with  his,  but  to  predict  with  confidence  that  no  such  scheme 
of  Redistribution  as  his  would  ever  receive  the  sanction  of 
this  House. 

I  must  point  out  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  which 
really  seems  to  be  unseen  by  them.  They  treat  the  ancient 
parts  of  the  Constitution  as  anomalies  and  solecisms  when- 
ever they  come  awkwardly  across  their  own  views.  They 
say  that  the  vote  of  the  freeholder  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough  for  the  county  in  which  that  borough  is  situate  was 
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an  anomaly.  But  it  is  not  an  anomaly.  Is  it  not  one  of  the 
most  ancient  parts  of  the  Constitution  ?  Was  not  the  county 
representation  the  representation  of  property,  and  was  not 
the  borough  representation  the  representation  of  the  people  ? 
And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  the  Reform  Bill  passed  the 
freeholder's  voting  powers  were  so  distinctly  recognised  that 
a  man  actually  had  his  vote  for  the  borough  by  virtue  of  the 
very  same  freehold  which  qualified  him  as  a  county  voter? 
Can  there  be  a  more  distinct  assertion  of  the  ancient  Con- 
stitution and  of  the  line  between  the  -two  descriptions  of 
representation  ?  The  line  was  not  drawn,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  draw  it,  between  agricultural  pursuits  on 
the  one  side,  and  manufacturing  and  commercial  pursuits  on 
the  other ;  but  between  the  representation  of  the  population 
of  towns  and  the  representation  of  property  contiguous  to 
towns.  I  will  not  detain  the  House  upon  the  subject  of 
the  leaseholding  clauses,  because,  "considering  the  statistics 
produced  by  my  right,  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  North 
Staffordshire  with  reference  to  Birmingham,  we  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  leaseholding  clauses  demand 
careful  revision  before  the  House  of  Commons  is  asked  to 
make  any  provision  with  reference  to  that  part  of  the  subject. 
But  I  now  come  to  consider  the  particular  charges  which 
have  been  made  against  our  Bill ;  and  I  am  in  a  position  of 
some  difficulty,  because  the  Amendment  which  has  been 
moved  and  the  debate  are  to  a  certain  extent  in  conflict. 
But  in  the  first  place  I  contend  that  the  grounds  of  opposi- 
tion to  our  Bill  are  not  good  ;  in  the  second  place,  that  even 
if  they  were  good  grounds,  they  are  totally  insufficient  to 
justify  a  vote  against  going  into  Committee  upon  the  Bill  ; 
and,  thirdly,  I  must  point  out  that  the  motion  as  it  has  been 
made,  and  not  as  it  stood  in  the  first  instance,  but  as  it 
stands  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  placed  in  your 
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hands,  Sir,  is  a  motion  against  the  terms  and  form  of  which 
I  think  we  have  a  right  to  protest.  Save  the  wholesale 
denunciations  of  all  Reform,  like  those  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Lowe),  there  has  been  no  sound  ob- 
jfcction  taken  to  the  rest  of  the  Bill,  either  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wells,  who  so  ably  defended  his  constituency, 
or  any  of  those  who  succeeded  him.  But  if  you  admit  the 
question  to  be  great,  if  you  admit  that  it  has  been  recom- 
mended to  you  from  the  Throne,  then,  admitting  all  the 
objections  raised,  you  are  bound  to  go  into  committee  on 
the  Bill.  It  has  been  objected  that  8,000  is  not  a  right 
limit  of  population  of  partial  disfranchisement,  and  we  have 
been  required  to  go  higher.  It  has  been  objected  that  our 
groupings  have  been  ill-advised  and  unfair ;  and  it  has  been 
said  our  arrangements  in  that  respect  may  be  improved 
upon.  It  has  also  been  a  source  of  objection  that  there 
has  been  no  provision  made  for  the  representation  of 
minorities,  and  it  was  stated  that  the  unicorn  representation 
of  counties  ought  not  to  be  extended,  and  that  it  would  be 
much  better  to  divide  the  counties  which  are  now  in  two 
divisions  into  three  divisions,  giving  two  Members  to  each. 
It  has  further  been  objected  that  Members  should  be  taken 
from  England  and  given  to  Scotland.  It  has  been  objected 
in  the  very  careful  argument  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Belfast  (Sir  H.  Cairns)  that  the  plan  for  the  re- 
adjustment of  boundaries  was  unsatisfactory. 

I  freely  admit  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  I  think  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  will  admit  also  that  it  is  a  difficult  part  of  the 
subject,  upon  the  settlement  of  which  the  most  temperate 
as  well  as  the  most  detailed  argument  in  committee  would 
be  required.  It  has  been  objected,  again,  that  we  do  not 
enfranchise  a  sufficient  number  of  new  towns.  -  As  far  as  I 
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can  gather  from  the  sense  of  my  colleagues — and  certainly 
it  is  the  impression  on  my  mind — that  is  one  of  the  points 
of  detail  in  the  plan  which  is  most  open  to  criticism.  Here 
are  no  less  than  seven  or  eight  points,  all  of  them  of  very 
considerable  importance  I  admit,  and  every  one  of  them 
questions  fairly  open  to  discussions.  But  these  six  or  seven 
points  might  be  multiplied  to  60  or  70,  because,  from  the 
nature  of  the  question  of  redistribution  of  seats,  the  points 
it  opens  to  bond  fide  discussion  are  almost  infinite  in 
number,  and  undoubtedly  they  will  be  questions  which, 
when  we  go  into  committee,  -it  will  be  our  duty  to  hold  our- 
selves ready  in  an  open  and  conciliatory  spirit  to  discuss, 
and  endeavour  to  settle,  not  upon  the  basis  of  any  foregone 
conclusions  of  our  own,  but  with  a  view  to  general  equity 
and  satisfaction.  I  must  now  say  one  word  to  show  how 
little  considered,  as  I  think,  have  been  the  objections  which 
have  been  taken  to  our  groups  in  general.  The  great  com- 
plaint has  been  the  complaint  of  distance.  Another  has 
been  a  complaint  of  identity  of  interest.  Now  it  is  admitted 
that  the  grouping  system  works  well  in  Wales  and  in  Scot- 
land. But  there  is  no  identity  of  interest  whatever  either  in 
Wales  or  in  Scotland.  What  identity  of  interest  is  there  in 
an  ordinary  county?  Did  those  who  are  now  present  in 
the  House  hear  the  speech  of  my  hon.  Friend  who  now  sits 
for  Newport,  and  who  once  represented  West  Kent  ?  He 
described  the  various  interests  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  of  the  seaport  towns  on  the  Thames,  and  the  hop 
district,  and  of  the  suburban  villas  which  abound  in  that 
portion  of  Kent,  and  what  identity  of  interest  was  there  in 
them?  Now  with  regard  to  objections  as  to  distances.  It 
was  stated  that  some  of  the  boroughs  proposed  to  be  grouped 
are  30  miles  apart.  What  is  the  state  of  the  case  in  Wales  ? 
In  Wales  there  are  several  boroughs  30  and  above  30  miles 
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distant  from  one  another.  How  is  it  in  Scotland  ?  I  have 
before  me  four  groups  in  that  country.  The  average  dis- 
tance of  the  Ayr  boroughs  from  each  other  is  47^  miles, 
and  the  maximum  is  74.  The  Dumfries  boroughs  averaged 
25^  miles  in  distance,  while  the  maximum  was  38.  The 
average  distance  of  the  Elgin  boroughs  is  31,  the  maximum 
being  58.  In  the  Wick  boroughs  the  average  distance  is 
49,  and  the  maximum  108  miles. 

Now,  really  it  is  somewhat  fastidious  to  produce  a  par- 
ticular instance  where  boroughs  are  26  or  even  30  miles 
apart,  which  were  but  rarely  found,  and  to  treat  them,  not 
as  matters  for  consideration,  which  they  may  justly  be,  with 
a  view  to  more  precise  arrangements  in  detail  if  you  can 
make  them,  but  with  those  sweeping  denunciations  which, 
it  was  said,  had  demolished,  forsooth,  the  system  of  group 
ing  proposed  in  the  Bill.  There  is  one  method  proposed 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Wells,  against  the 
adoption  of  which,  as  a  general  rule,  I  must,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  state  our  strongest  objections — that  is,  the 
plan  of  taking  in  to  make  up  and  supplement  the  small 
boroughs  the  still  smaller  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
is  said  you  have  got  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places  a 
town  of  4,000,  or  5,000,  or  6,000  inhabitants,  and  that  if 
you  will  add  this  you  will  have  a  constituency  of  17,000  or 
20,000 ;  and  that  the  principle  of  oiu;  dealing  with  small 
boroughs  ought  to  be  to  take  in  the  small  boroughs  which 
are  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Now,  this  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  extravagant  proposition.  There  is  in  this 
country  an  enormous  regard  for  vested  interests,  but  there 
is  surely  some  limit  to  that  regard.  You  may  fairly  say, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  those  boroughs  which  have  long 
enjoyed  Parliamentary  representation,  "  Deal  tenderly  with 
them  if  you  think  it  fit  to  do  so,  but  do  not  extinguish 
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them.  Give  them  a  modified  share  of  that  privilege  which 
they  have  so  long  possessed  in  cases  where  it  has  not  been 
grossly  abused."  It  is  really  going  a  little  too  far  to  con- 
tend that  these  old  privileges  which  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
monopoly  adverse  to  the  community  at  large  shall  be  held 
to  contain  in  them  such  an  essence  of  diffusive  virtue  that 
shall  spread  around  them  on  all  sides,  and  shall,  as  it  were, 
consecrate  the  hamlets,  the  villages,  or  little  country  towns 
that  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  of  Augustus,  when  he  settled 
his  soldiers  on  bits  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Cremona — 
unfortunate  Cremona — it  was  not  found  sufficient  for  the 
purpose,  and  they  had  to  take  some  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Mantua.  The  poet,  speaking  of  the  circumstance, 
says : — 

"  Mantua,  vae  miserae  nimifcm  vicina  Cremonse  !"* 

It  is  a  perfectly  ludicrous  inversion  of  that  sentiment  to  take 
a  little  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Honiton  or  Wells, 
and  to  make  it  the  means  not  of  preserving  but  of  giving 
Parliamentary  representation,  and  of  withholding  at  the 
same  time  Parliamentary  representation  from  great  and 
rising  towns  all  over  the  land. 

Whether  there  may  not  be  instances  in  which,  upon  par- 
ticular grounds,  a  departure  from  the  general  rule  may  be 
justified  I  will  pass  no  opinion.  It  is  one  of  the  points  that 
can  be  best  settled  after  a  general  and  fair  comparison  of 
views  mutually  entertained  in  committee ;  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  I  am  sure  that  it  would  be  unwise  and  quite  impossible 
to  induce  Parliament  to  accede  to  a  system  which  should 
patch  up  and  eke  out  a  limit  of  population  for  these  small 
towns  by  bringing  in  other  small  and  insignificant  places 
with  them,  for  the  purpose  of  fastening  Parliamentary  repre- 

*  VIRG.  Eel.  ix.  28. 
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sentation  down  to  those  precise  spots  on  the  surface  of  the 
country  where  it  has  been  fixed  by  former  legislation.  But 
perhaps  the  House  will  be  surprised  if  I  go  on  to  say  not 
merely  that  we  are  open  to  consider,  and  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  consider,  the  propriety  and  sagacity  with  which  each 
practical  group  is  framed,  but  that  no  declaration  has  ever 
been  made  by  Government  to  the  effect  that  grouping  is  a 
vital  principle  of  the  Bill.  We  have  recommended  it  on 
grounds  which  we  thought  sufficient.  We  thought  it  was 
adverse  to  bribery ;  we  did  not  think  it  was  likely  to  increase 
expenditure ;  and  I  think  if  hon.  gentlemen  will  investigate 
actual  cases  of  expenditure  in  grouped  boroughs  at  contested 
elections  they  will  see  some  ground  for  that  opinion. 

We  thought  likewise  that  it  would  have  this  advantage — 
that  if  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  require  the  present 
Parliament  to  continue  to  sit  for  a  time,  greater  or  less,  after 
the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill  had  been  passed,  there  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  inconsistency  in  retaining  in  this 
House  the  representatives  of  Constituencies  that  were  abso- 
lutely disfranchised.  But,  however  that  may  be,  not  a  word 
was  spoken  to  the  effect  that  we  regarded  grouping  as  one 
of  the  vital  or  essential  principles  of  the  Bill.  I  would  just 
remind  the  House  what  have  been  stated  to  be  its  leading 
principles.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  there  are  some  kinds  of 
grouping  to  which  we  could  not  accede.  We  could  not  ac- 
cede to  the  wholesale  grouping  proposed  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bucks — to  the  grouping  of  small 
villages  and  towns  with  other  small  villages  and  towns  that 
do  not  possess  the  Franchise.  We  know  that  Shakspeare 

says 

"The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle  ; 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best 
Neighbour'd  by  fruit  of  baser  quality."* 

Henry  V.,  Act  I.  Sc.  I. 
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But  we  do  not  believe  in  electric  connexion  between  con- 
stituencies of  this  description.  The  leading  principles  of 
the  Bill  in  its  two  parts  have,  I  think,  been  stated  before  to 
the  House,  and  it  will  not  take  one  minute  to  repeat  them. 
The  leading  principles  of  the  Franchise  Bill  are  to  complete, 
in  the  first  place,  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  enfranchises 
voters  at  ;£io  clear  annual  value  and  upwards;  to  extend 
the  Borough  Franchise  downwards,  and  to  extend  the 
County  Franchise  downwards.  These  are  the  principles  of 
the  Bill  as  far  as  regards  the  part  relating  to  simple  en- 
franchisement. As  regards  the  Redistribution  of  Seats,  its 
principles  are  to  curtail  the  small  borough  representation, 
not  to  extinguish  it,  but  to  leave,  I  think,  a  very  large  and 
fair  proportion  of  it;  to  curtaiL  the  small  borough  repre- 
sentation by  the  removal,  in  whatever  manner  may  be 
thought  best»  of  some  50  Members,  more  or  less — it  is  not 
necessary  to  adhere  to  the  particular  figure — and  to  distri- 
bute the  seats  among  the  great  and  growing  and  new 
counties  ;  and,  lastly,  to  secure  to  Scotland,  from  whatever 
source,  that  increase  of  her  representation  to  which  we  con- 
tend that  her  wealth  and  her  numbers  justly  entitle  her. 
Now,  these  I  believe  to  be  the  principles  of  the  Bill,  and 
that  claim  of  Scotland  is  in  my  belief  so  strong  and  clear 
upon  an  investigation  of  the  case  as  to  convince  me  that, 
unless  the  matter  becomes  envenomed  by  party  discussion, 
through  some  error  of  ourselves  or  others,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  admit  it.  Whence  those  seats  are  to  be  obtained  is 
another  matter ;  but  in  regard  to  the  claim  itself  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  Scotland,  with  one- sixth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  speaking  in  round  numbers, 
should  be  contented,  or  should  be  expected  to  be  con- 
tented, with  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  representation. 
Now,  I  think  that  some  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite 
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side  appear  to  suppose  that  there  is  something  questionable 
or  inconsistent  on  the  part  of  the  Government  in  thus  ap- 
pearing to  throw  open  to  discussion  a  great  number  of 
points  connected  with  the  Redistribution  of  Seats.  I  can- 
not, however,  conceive  what  accusation  can  be  brought 
against  the  Government  on  that  score.  It  was  one  of  the 
difficulties,  and  to  my  mind  the  greatest  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties and  objections  attending  the  combination  of  the  two 
subjects,  that  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  Redistribution 
you  would  open  so  many  views  and  touch  such  a  multitude 
of  local  and  class  interests,  each  of  which  required  that  its 
particular  claims  should  be  fully  and  patiently  considered. 
It  was  not,  therefore,  the  principle  of  the  Redistribution  of 
Seats  that  was  attended  with  so  much  embarrassment;  it 
was  the  mass  of  detail  which  attends  such  a  measure  of  Re- 
form, and  this,  I  confess,  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
strong  practical  argument  in  favour  of  the  separation  of  the 
two  subjects.  I  am  not  arguing  now  with  a  view  to  re-open 
a  question  which  has  been  settled  by  the  decision  of  this 
House.  We  have  placed  ourselves  frankly  in  the  hands  of 
the  House,  and  have  abided  by  its  decision  in  our  treat- 
ment of  the  subject.  I  anxonly  desirous  of  showing  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  subject  of  Redistribution  necessarily 
consists  of  matters  which  should  be  held  open  for  dis- 
cussion, and  which  ought  not  to  be  settled  according  to  any 
foregone  conclusion.  To  me  it  has,  I  confess,  always  ap- 
peared that  the  most  important  branch  of  the  subject  is  the 
enfranchisement  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  That  being  so, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  have  fairly  laid  ourselves  open  to  the 
charge  of  inconsistency,  for  in  this  direction  lies  our  most 
solemn  and  serious  responsibility. 

Sir,  these  are  the  principles  of  the  Bill  which  we  submit, 
and  what  we  ask  from  the  House  is  its  fair  consideration.    I 
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am  bound  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  this  Amendment  is 
compatible  with  the  fair  consideration  of  the  Bill.  The 
Amendment  is  perfectly  definite  so  far  as  regards  the  object 
of  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend — that  is,  it  condemns  in  a 
form  perfectly  explicit  the  system  of  grouping  proposed  by 
the  Government.  That  is  a  perfectly  fair  issue  to  raise,  but 
while  it  raises  that  issue,  we  say  we  might  admit  the  propo- 
sition— though  we  do  not — and  yet  go  into  committee  on 
the  Bill.  But  the  Amendment  goes  on  to  state  that  "  the 
scheme  is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  form  the  basis  of  a 
satisfactory  measure."  Now,  it  is,  even  grammatically,  of 
the  utmost  possible  difficulty  to  decide  what  is  the  meaning 
of  the  word  "  scheme,"  the  word  "  Franchise"  having  been 
by  some  careful  expurgator  struck  out  of  the  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Amendment  is  little  better  than  unintelligible.  It 
looks  like  an  Amendment  which  has  begn  framed  with  the 
view  of  at  once  getting  rid  of  the  Bill,  and  yet  escaping  the 
responsibility  of  having  rejected  the  Bill  or  any  of  the  pro- 
visions which  it  contains,  or  of  being  called  to  account  by 
constituents.  Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  the  "  No, 
noes,"  which  arise  on  the  other  side,  I  am  free  to  confess 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  hear  a  storm  of  those  "  No,  noes," 
now  when  I  say  I  am  afraid  that  was  the  object  of  the  party 
in  supporting  this  Amendment.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Belfast  (Sir  H.  Cairns)  spoke  in  terms  of  high 
approbation  of  the  Amendment;  and,  if  I  understand 
rightly  the  statements  in  the  usual  channels  of  Parliamentary 
information,  all  the  strength  of  the  party  is  to  be  used  in 
support  of  it.  But  I  protest  in  the  name  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  protest  for  the  character  of  Parliament,  I  protest  on 
the  part  of  my  countrymen,  against  dealing  with  measures  of 
great  importance  in  this  House, — especially  measures  of 
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such  capital  importance  as  this, — not  in  the  good  old  En- 
glish manner  of  "  Ayes"  and  "  Noes,"  but  in  language 
which  nobody  can  construe,  and  which  nobody  can  under- 
stand. Here  is  a  declaration  that  the  scheme  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  "is  not  sufficiently  matured  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  satisfactory  measure."  Why,  Sir,  do  not  lion. 
Gentlemen  see  that  any  man  who  wanted  to  cavil  and  get 
out  of  a  controversy  would  adopt  that  very  language  ?  Is 
it  not  to  those  generalities  that  ambition  resorts  for  the 
prosecution  of  its  wicked  purposes  ? 

Do  not  let  any  hon.  Gentleman  suppose  I  am  speaking 
of  the  movements  of  political  parties.  I  am  speaking 
rather  of  those  movements  of  which  history  unfortunately  is 
too  full — frightful  and  bloody  collisions  produced  between 
parties  by  that  lust  of  ambition  which  I  am  describing,  and 
which  makes  use  of  those  generalities,  because  their  effect 
is  to  efface  the  distinctive  lines  between  justice  and  in- 
justice— between  truth  and  falsehood — to  prevent  the  merits 
of  any  question  from  being  brought  to  a  fair  issue,  and  to 
provide  a  place  of  refuge  to  those  who  are  afraid  of  reason- 
able argument  to  resort  to  for  refuge.  They  have  been  too 
often  resorted  to  in  theological  controversies  when  objec- 
tions which  could  be  embodied  in  judicial  forms  have  been 
avoided,  and  vague  words  about  "  dangerous  doctrines,"  or 
"  savouring  of  heresy,"  or  something  of  that  kind  have  been 
invented,  showing  in  fact  nothing  but  the  cowardice  of  those 
by  whom  they  were  invented.  I  was  in  hopes  that  I  should 
have  a  storm  of  disclaimers,  and  that  there  would  be  some 
sympathy  with  me.  Well,  I  was  in  hopes,  though  my  hopes 
may  be  disappointed.  In  the  course  of  a  somewhat  long 
life  I  have  been  disappointed  in  other  things,  and  I  pro- 
bably may  be  again.  But  we  had  a  right — indeed,  we  had 
a  special  right  to  expect  it.  It  was  promised  us ;  it  was 
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gratuitously  promised  us  ;  and  it  was  ostentatiously  promised 
us.  On  the  6th  of  February,  1866,  Lord  Derby  used  these 
words  : — "  I  promise  the  noble  Earl  another  thing" — he 
had  not  been  asked,  but  it  was  promised,  and  promised 
generously — "  I  promise  the  noble  Earl  another  thing,  that 
this  Bill  shall  have  fair  play,  that  it  shall  not  be  thrust  aside 
by  any  underhand  manoeuvre,  that  there  shall  be  no  fac- 
tious movement  or  combinations  against  it  on  the  part  of 
those  who  can  combine  for  nothing  else,  but  that  it  shall  be 
dealt  with  on  its  merits."  Is  it  dealing  with  a  measure  on 
its  merits  to  say  that  it  is  not  sufficiently  matured  ?  When, 
in  the  long  course  of  Parliamentary  warfare,  was  that  course 
adopted  ? 

What  instance,  what  precedent,  is  there  of  a  great  party 
resorting  to  that  mode  of  warfare  ?  (Cries  of  "  Fifty-nine," 
from  the  Opposition.)  In  '59?  Is  '59  your  instance? 
In  1859  the  Bill  was  condemned  because  it  did  not  reduce 
the  Borough  Franchise.  Act  as  my  noble  Friend  acted  in 
1859,  and  my  complaint  falls  to  the  ground.  Condemn  the 
Bill  because  it  does  reduce  the  Borough  Franchise.  In 
your  speeches  you  have  said  you  objected  to  its  reduction. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Calne,  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Devon,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buckinghamshire  objected  in 
their  speeches  to  a  reduction  of  the  Borough  Franchise. 
Let  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  embody  his  opinion  in  a  mo- 
tion. Or,  if  he  do  not  choose  to  embody  his  opinions  in  a 
motion — and  I  admit  that  he  is  not  bound  to  do  that  unless 
he  pleases — let  him  take  the  usual,  the  known,  and  the  es- 
tablished course  of  opposing,  and  the  country  will  then 
know  what  he  means.  It  is  useless  to  fall  back  upon  these 
large  unmeaning  words.  You  cannot  build  upon  such  words 
the  name  of  a  party.  You  may  embarrass  the  Government ; 
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you  may  impede  the  cause  of  a  great  .measure  ;  you  may 
injure  for  a  moment  those  who  are  politically  opposed  to 
you;  but  you  cannot  lay  any  solid  foundation  by  such 
courses  as  these  for  the  fortunes  of  yourselves  and  of  your 
friends.  Do  not  let  us  be  drawn  into  these  vague,  broad, 
and  almost  wild  denunciations  about  the  Constitution. 
Every  time  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Lowe)  addresses  the 
House  he  makes  a  speech  in  the  form  of  a  prophecy  about 
the  Constitution.  In  his  first  speech — drawing  upon  the 
works  of  Canning,  though  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  not  from 
the  poverty  of  his  imagination — he  prophesied  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Constitution ;  and  every  speech  that  has  come 
from  him  since — though  he  has  no  longer  foraged  among 
the  speeches  of  Mr.  Canning — predicts  in  a  new  form,  but 
with  darker  and  yet  darker  features,  the  ruin  and  the  down- 
fall of  the  Constitution.  "  Do  not,"  he  says,  "  discard  rules 
and  maxims  that  have  never  failed  for  doctrines  and 
theories  that  have  never  succeeded."  What  is  the  rule  and 
the  maxim  that  has  never  failed?  The  ;£io  franchise. 
What  is  the  doctrine  and  the  theory  that  has  never  suc- 
ceeded? The  ^7  franchise.  The  £7  franchise  has  not 
succeeded  because  it  has  not  yet  been  tried.  The  £10 
franchise  before  it  was  tried  was  open  to  the  same  objections, 
and  it  was  met  with  the  very  same  reproaches  and  loaded 
with  the  same  denunciations,  delivered  with  not  less  earnest- 
ness and  ability  than  those  delivered  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend. 

My  noble  Friend  the  Member  for  Leicestershire,  in  his 
speech  delivered  to-night,  tempts  me  to  ground  upon  which, 
if  I  had  not  heard  the  words  of  Tennyson  in  his  mouth,  I 
should  not  have  ventured  to  tread.  My  noble  Friend 
described  England  as — 
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"A  land  of  just  and  old  renown, 
Where  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down 
From  precedent  to  precedent. — " 

lines  taken  from  the  noble  dedication  and  noble  address  of 
the  Poet  Laureate  to  the  Queen.*  My  noble  Friend  stopped 
with  those  lines.  It  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  go  on ;  but 
Mr.  Tennyson  goes  on,  and,  in  his  description,  he  adds 
these  lines : — 

* '  And  statesmen  at  her  council  met 
Who  knew  the  seasons,  when  to  take 
Occasion  by  the  hand,  and  make 
The  bounds  of  freedom  broader  yet, 

"  By  shaping  some  august  decree, 

Which  kept  her  throne  unshaken  still, 
Broad-based  upon  her  people's  will, 
And  compass'd  by  the  inviolate  sea." 

(Cheers.)  We  claim  to  love  the  Constitution ;  we  claim  to 
value  the  Constitution ;  we  claim  to  revere:  the  Constitution 
as  sincerely  and  as  earnestly  as  any  of  those  opposed  to  us. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Calne  looks  back 
with  something  like  contempt  on  those  who  opposed  the 
Reform  Bill  of  183 1.  We  have  heard  him  denounce  in  terms 
of  the  extremest  severity  the  Parliamentary  system  which 
prevailed  before  that  great  measure,  but  he  thinks  that  along 
with  that  contempt  for  the  course  that  was  then  pursued  by 
men  like  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  he 
may  join  the  kind  of  opposition  which  he  offers  to  the 
smaller  measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Sir,  I  must  say  that  the  very  converse  of  that  view  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  far  more  just.  The  opponents  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1832,  although  I  can  now  see  that  they  were 

*  The  orator's  memory  failed  him  on  this  occasion.  The  subsequent 
lines  are  from  the  Address  to  the  Queen,  but  the  lines  first  quoted  by  Lord 
John  Manners  are  from  an  earlier  piece,  printed  in  the  collection  of  1842.— 
EP, 
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wrong,  yet  had  much  to  say  for  the  course  they  pursued. 
They  had  to  deal  with  a  system  the  most  complicated  in 
the  world,  the  springs  and  movements  of  which  were  hardly 
traceable  to  the  common,  or  even  to  the  philosophical,  eye, 
and  which,  like  some  wonderful  creation  that  might  have 
descended  from  above,  was  of  the  utmost  delicacy  of  con- 
formation, and  which  they  might  well  fear  to  touch,  lest  by 
deranging  its  springs  they  should  mar  its  effect,  and  so  long 
had  this  state  of  things  prevailed  that  even  the  wise  man, 
even  the  brave  man  shrunk  back  from  the  responsibility  of 
attempting  such  a  task.  How  different  is  our  case.  We 
have  seen  the  risks  of  the  experiment  run,  we  have  seen  the 
dangers,  if  such  there  were,  of  enfranchisement  defied,  we 
have  seen  the  prophecy  uttered  in  all  solemnity  collapse 
almost  as  soon  as  delivered ;  we  have  witnessed  the  hap- 
piness and  the  blessed  fruits  of  that  constitutional  change, 
and  we  have  found  ourselves  launched  upon  a  career  where 
everything  before  us  is  comparatively  plain  and  open.  We 
have  to  deal,  I  will  not  say  with  an  alteration  so  much  as 
with  a  growth  of  circumstances,  with  a  growth  of  numbers, 
with  a  growth  of  wealth,  with  a  'growth  of  intelligence,  with 
a  growth  of  loyalty,  with  a  growth  of  confidence  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  a  growth  of  attachment  and  of  love  among 
all  classes  of  the  community,  and  our  view  is  this,  that  under 
these  circumstances  we  say  now  again  has  the  time  arrived 
to  apply  with  circumspection  and  with  caution,  yet  with 
firmness  and  decision,  those  principles  from  the  operation 
of  which  we  have  reaped  such  blessed  fruits. 

It  is  in  the  prosecution  of  that  work  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with  the  hostility  that  has  met  us  in  the  various 
stages  of  this  Bill — hostility  that  may  be  formidable  indeed, 
— hostility  which  I  will  not  even  now  presume  to  predict 
will  not  meet  with  a  momentary  success,  but  with  regard  to 
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which  I  will  say  that  any  triumph  which  may  be  achieved 
will  recoil  with  tenfold  force  upon  the  heads  of  those  who 
may  gain  it.  To  be  the  chief  sufferers  in  a  cause  such  as 
that  we  have  in  hand  is,  indeed,  to  be  preferred  to  success 
achieved  in  any  ordinary  cause.  For  we  are  well  convinced 
that  in  the  discharge  of  our  own  duty,  in  the  redemption  of 
our  pledges,  we  are  consulting  at  once  the  honour  and  the 
dignity  of  this  House,  the  stability  of  the  Throne  on  which 
Her  Majesty  sits,  the  contentment  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  and  the  strength  and  endurance  of  our  institutions. 
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HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  16,  1868. 

[IR,  during  this  remarkable  debate,  which  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cork*  has  raised  entirely 
on  his  own  responsibility,  and,  I  must  say,  in  my 
opinion,  to  the  profit  of  the  House  and  the  country,  many 
errors  and  many  sources  of  error  have  been  pointed  out  from 
this,  and  likewise  in  a  measure  from  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  in  the  views  declared  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  But  if  I  am  right  there  is  one  source  of  error 
which  extends  more  widely  and  penetrates  more  deeply 
than  them  all.  It  is  this, — that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  failed  to  realize,  in  any  degree  at  all  approaching  to 
truth,  the  grave,  and  I  would  say  solemn,  fact  that  we  have 
reached  a  crisis  in  the  history  of  Ireland.  Ireland  has  a 
long  account  open  with  this  country,  and  she  asks — nay, 
she  expects — that  it  should  be  settled.  Ireland  has  a 
troversy  with  this  country  that  has  endured  through  cen- 
turies. Mitigated  it  has  been  from  time  to  time  by  the 
removal  of  one  cause  after  another  of  heartburning  and  dis- 
sension, but  unfortunately  enough  still  remains  to  mar  the 
work  of  concord  and  of  peace. 

I  admit  that  in  this  controversy  England  and  Ireland 
*  Mr.  Maguire, 
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herself  are  divided.  There  are  those,  and  I  believe  they 
include  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen,  who  feel  far  from 
easy  with  respect  to  the  position  we  occupy  in  reference  to 
right  in  that  controversy  with  Ireland.  There  are  those 
also  who  are  conscientiously  persuaded  that  we  have  a  good 
cause  and  a  just  one.  Sir,  I  wish  it  were  possible — though, 
unfortunately,  it  is  not — that  in  this  great  question,  on  which 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  prevails,  we  could  do  what 
the  wise  policy  of  modern  times  has  recommended  in  the 
case  of  international  disputes,  and  that  we  could  carry  our 
controversy  with  Ireland  to  the  arbitration  of  a  wise,  en- 
lightened, and  good  judge  in  any  country. 

How  does  this  matter  stand  ?  Go  north,  south,  east,  or 
west ;  consult  whom  you  will — the  eminent  statesman,  the 
learned  theorist,  or  the  earnest  religionist — there  is  but  one 
opinion.  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  America,  where  at  this 
time  there  may  be  more  or  less  of  the  spirit  of  retaliation  in 
a  part  of  the  community,  and  men's  minds  may  be  more  or 
less  irritated  and  excited.  But  take  the  impartial  opinion  of 
any  country  of  Europe ;  take  France ;  go  to  all  that  im- 
mense diversity  of  political  parties,  to  all  those  forms  of 
thought,  to  all  those  sections  of  the  learned  and  enlightened 
world,  where  will  you  find  a  man  who  is  not  of  opinion  that 
in  this  great  and  still  pending  controversy  between  England 
and  Ireland,  England,  though  she  may  have  done  much, 
has  not  yet  done  enough  to  put  herself  in  the  right  ?  I  say 
we  ought  now  to  recollect  that  early  and  provident  fear  is 
the  mother  of  security,  and  without  more  delay  to  make 
what  I  hope  will  be  a  final  and  successful  effort  to  redress, 
according  to  the  balance  of  justice,  the  wrongs  of  which 
Ireland  still  justly  complains.  I  for  one  must  own  I  regret 
the  circumstances  of  recent  years,  I  will  say  of  the  most  re- 
pent years,  which  have  led  this  crisis  so  near  to  its  issue.  I 
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am  not  content  to  regret  the  facts  of  the  case  and  to  be 
responsible  for  refraining  from  any  effort  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  make  to  liberate  myself  from  connexion  with  a 
state  of  things  which,  as  I  believe,  while  making  full  allow- 
ance for  all  that  has  been  done  in  the  right  direction,  still 
has  this  double  effect : — First,  it  offends  the  principles  of 
social  and  of  civil  right ;  and,  secondly,  it  tends  to  compro- 
mise and  cripple  the  strength  and  power  of  the  empire. 

Now,  Sir,  am  I  justified  in  stating  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  has  failed  to  realize  the  gravity  of  this  crisis  ? 
Look  at  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India.  What  were  its  constituents  ?  My  right 
hon.  Friend,  speaking  on  the  part  of  the  Administration,  as 
as  well  as  I  could  follow  his  argument,  said  that  he  trusted 
to  the  impartiality  of  the  Executive  Government.  With 
respect  to  those  most  conspicuous  cases  which  have  recently 
been  in  the  public  view,  I  have  pleasure  in  acknowledging 
their  impartiality.  But  the  impartiality  of  the  Executive 
Government  as  a  general  rule  represents  a  point,  not  which 
we  have  just  attained  to,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  we 
attained  to  generations  ago.  Whatever  impartiality  there 
may  be  in  the  Executive  Government,  in  such  a  case 
as  this  it  cannot  be  sufficient  to  countervail  the  evil 
influences  of  defective  and  injurious  laws  and  institu- 
tions. 

My  right  hon.  Friend  said  he  trusted  likewise  to  the 
influence  of  time.  It  seems  to  me  my  right  hon.  Friend  is 
sanguine.  We  have  been  at  this  work  for  700  years.  I 
own  it  seems  to  me  that  something  more  than  the  lapse  of 
time  is  requisite  in  order  to  bring  us  to  a  satisfactory  issue 
of  our  differences.  Then  my  right  hon.  Friend  said,  thirdly, 
he  trusted  to  the  principles  of  justice.  The  name  of  justice 
is  a  great,  a  sacred,  and  a  winning  name ;  but  the  estimate 
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of  justice  entertained  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  fully  includes 
and  embraces  the  maintenance  of  the  Church  Establishment 
of  Ireland,  and  as,  I  think,  the  mere  mention  of  that  circum- 
stance is  enough  to  show  that  we  cannot  rely  upon  that  por- 
tion of  the  computation  which  has  been  made  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend.  If  I  turn,  again,  to  the  speech  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  I  find  in  it  these  two  re- 
markable points,  in  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  he  fails  to 
perceive  the  bearing  of  his  own  arguments. 

The  noble  Lord  gave  what  I  own  I  thought  was  a  most 
fair  and  ingenuous,  and  probably  a  very  accurate,  descrip- 
tion of  the  range  and  prevalence  of  Fenianism  in  Ireland. 
The  statement  of  the  noble  Lord  certainly  did  not  concur 
with  the  language  of  those  who  would  encourage  us  to 
regard  this  Fenianism  as  a  matter  of  trifling  consequence 
and  of  purely  passing  interest.  The  noble  Lord  said  "  there 
was  in  Ireland  a  great  amount  of  disaffection,  he  might 
also  say  of  disloyalty  and  dislike,  to  England  and  English 
rule.  The  small  occupiers  of  Ireland" — a  large  section  of 
the  nation,  he  said,  "to  a  great  extent  sympathise  with 
Fenianism,  and,  in  several  large  towns  of  the  South,  the 
population  were  so  deeply  tainted  that  they  were  ready  to 
participate  in  it  to  any  extent."  This  certainly  is  a  very 
formidable  state  of  things.  The  noble  Lord  said,  "  This  is 
a  matter  of  foreign  importation ;  it  comes  from  a  foreign 
land ;  it  is  only  the  Irish  in  the  United  States  of  America 
who  form  the  hotbed  of  Fenianism."  In  passing,  I  think  it 
is  but  fair  to  say,  though  there  may  be  many  things  difficult 
for  us  to  explain  with  respect  to  the  rather  free  development 
of  Fenian  proceedings  in  the  United  States,  yet  I  believe 
that  intelligent  Americans  are  rather  in  the  habit  of  pluming 
themselves,  just  as  the  noble  Lord  plumes  himself,  upon  the 
fact  that  Fenianism  is  a  plant  of  foreign  growth,  and  that 
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although  it  has  its  development  in  America,  it  has  its  root 
in  Ireland. 

But  that  is  not  the  point  to  which  I  would  call  the  noble 
Lord's  attention.  I  would  venture  to  indicate  to  him  what 
is  required  to  make  his  argument  complete.  He  told  us 
that  the  Irish  in  Australia  and  the  Irish  of  Canada  had  no 
Fenian  instincts  or  impulses,  and,  if  that  be  so,  does  it  not 
compel  us  to  ask  the  question,  what  is  the  difference 
between  Ireland  and  Australia,  what  is  the  difference 
between  Ireland  and  Canada,  which  gives  one  character  to 
the  Irishman  in  Canada  and  another  character  to  the  Irish- 
man in  Ireland  ?  Well,  Sir,  there  are  those  differences,  and 
grave  enough  they  appear  to  me  to  be.  Neither  in  Canada 
nor  in  Australia  does  the  Irishman  labour  under  the  slightest 
difficulty  with  regard  to  the  legal  security  he  enjoys  for  the 
fruits  of  his  industry  and  labour,  nor  is  he  confronted  by  the 
spirit  or  by  the  remaining  institutions  of  a  hostile  ascen- 
dancy. But  when  the  noble  Lord  proceeded  to  show,  in 
much  detail,  the  progress  Ireland  has  made,  I  own  it  appears 
to  me  the  noble  Lord  did  but  strengthen  the  gravity  of  the 
case  against  his  closing  argument.  He  showed  us,  no  doubt, 
a  number  of  favourable  features  and  circumstances  that  we 
might  observe  in  the  condition  of  Ireland ;  he  showed  us 
that  wages  had  been  raised,  that  live  stock  had  been  multi- 
plied, that  deposits  in 'the  banks  had  been  increased,  that 
the  ports  were  flourishing,  that  crime  was  diminishing,  and 
that  agrarian  disturbance,  that  epidemic  of  the  country,  had 
almost  ceased. 

Well,  if  that  be  so,  and  if  the  material  causes  of  discon- 
tent and  disaffection  are  so  much  contracted  and  enfeebled, 
and  if  at  the  same  time  political  disaffection  has  assumed  a 
form,  not  indeed  more  violent,  but  more  reasoned  and 
deliberate  than  ever,  then  I  say  that  which  the  noble  Lqrd 
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advanced,  in  order  to  show  that  the  crisis  is  mitigated, 
shows,  on-  the  contrary,  the  gravity  of  the  crisis ;  and  the 
conclusion  which  should  be  drawn  from  the  juxtaposition  of 
economical  and  social  progress  with  the  increasing  and 
increased  estrangement  and  alienation  of  spirit  is  the  con- 
clusion that  some  great  unsatisfied  necessity  still  exists,  and 
that  the  first  duty  of  the  Government  should  be  to  discover 
what  that  necessity  is,  and  to  meet  its  demands.  I  must 
confess  it  appears  to  me  nothing  can  be  less  satisfactory 
than  the  declaration  which  is  so  commonly  current  that 
Fenianism  has  no  connexion  with  our  conduct  as  a  State 
and  as  a  Legislature.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  so  common 
in  politics  of  a  verbal  truth  which  is  a  real  untruth.  Fenian- 
ism  has  that  connexion  with  our  conduct  and  proceedings 
which  the  last  link  at  one  end  of  a  chain  has  with  the  last 
link  at  the  other.  Who  will  deny  the  connexion  between 
Fenianism  and  the  dissatisfied  state  of  feeling  which  exists  in 
Ireland  ?  Who  will  deny  the  connexion  between  that  dis- 
satisfied state  of  feeling  and  the  policy  that  has  been  pur- 
sued by  England  ?  It  is  time  now  for  us  to  examine  this 
question.  I  rejoice  to  admit  the  progress  that  has  been 
made.  I  do  not  feel,  by  admitting  that  progress  in  the 
largest  terms,  we  in  the  slightest  degree  weaken — on  the 
contrary,  I  believe  we  much  enhance  the  argument  for 
taking  those  yet  further  steps  which  remain  to  complete  the 
career.  There  is  a  diminution  of  the  grievous  distress  which 
so  long  ground  down  the  masses  of  the  population  of  Ire- 
land. I  do  not  inquire  now  into  the  extent  of  the  diminu- 
tion ;  I  do  not  inquire  how  much  distress  remains ;  I  admit 
the  diminution;  and  I  rejoice  that  there  is  a  change,  if 
possible,  equally  important  in  the  classes  above  those  within 
the  reach  of  immediate  distress,  and  that  there  has  grown 
up  within  the  last  generation  a  sentiment  of  attachment  to 
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law  and  order,  greater,  more  substantial,  more  lively,  and 
more  effectual  with  a  view  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
than  has  ever  existed  in  former  times.  A  great  achieve- 
ment, and,  let  me  add,  a  yet  greater  encouragement ! 

.  Well,  there  is  this  decrease  of  agrarian  crime.  It  is  im- 
possible to  express  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  may  now 
say  that  it  was  nothing  but  the  extremity  of  want  and  misery 
which  led  to  those  outrages,  prompted  by  what  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  called  the  wild  justice  of  revenge,  which  so  long  formed 
the  scandal  of  Ireland.  Immediately  the  sharp  sting  of 
want  is  either  removed  or  rendered  less  pungent  in  its  ap- 
plication, the  Irish  people,  by  their  immunity  from  vice,  at- 
tract the  admiration  of  this  country;  and  that  facility  to 
which  the  improved  sentiment  of  many  classes  of  the  people 
gives  rise  in  the  administration  of  justice  is  a  circumstance 
upon  which,  I  think,  we  can  all  freely  indulge  our  satisfac- 
tion. But  let  us  consider  what  are  the  facts  of  recent  oc- 
currence which  give  to  this  period  at  which  I  am  addressing 
the  House  the  character  of  a  great  political  crisis,  calling 
upon  us  to  consider  well  the  position  in  which  we  stand. 
In  the  first  place,  there  is  that  depletion  of  the  country, 
described  in  terms  so  vivid  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
I  believe,  at  a  period  more  marked  than  it  now  is,  though 
still  continuing  on  a  scale  the  economical  importance  of 
which  I  will  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  appreciate,  but 
which  appears  to  me  to  assume  what  may  be  well  called  a 
portentous  character,  not  on  account  of  the  numbers  of 
those  who  cross  the  sea  to  seek  a  home  elsewhere,  but  on 
account  of  the  spirit  with  which  they  quit  our  shores. 

No  amount  of  art,  no  amount  of  pleading  as  to  what  we 
have  done  or  endeavoured  to  do,  even  if  the  pleas  were 
fuller  and  more  perfect  than  they  are,  could,  I  think,  remove 
from  the  very  bottom  of  the  heart  and  intelligence  of  every 
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man  sitting  within  these  walls  a  painful  latent  consciousness 
that  where  not  one  man  or  another,  not  one  set  of  men  or 
another,  but  a  population,  or  such  a  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion as  must  form  a  sample  and  pattern  of  the  whole  mass — 
that  where  such  persons  quit  these  shores  bearing  with  them 
on  the  one  hand  a  passionate  attachment  to  the  home,  but 
on  the  other  hand  a  bitter  and  burning  aversion  to  the  laws 
and  the  Government  they  leave  behind  them — I  say  no 
amount  of  argument  or  pleading  can  remove  from  the  mind 
a  deep  impression  that  where  such  feelings  are  carried  away 
so  uniformly  and  so  permanently,  from  year  to  year,  from 
generation  to  generation,  something  must  be  wrong.  We 
may  rely  upon  it  that,  idle  as  is  the  sentiment  Vox  Populi 
vox  Dei>  when  it  is  applied  to  fleeting,  transitory  move- 
ments, yet  the  deep,  prevalent,  and  lasting  convictions  of  a 
people  are  never  formed  and  never  stand  the  test  of  time 
and  circumstances  without  containing  within  themselves 
much  of  the  truth  and  sacredness  of  justice. 

Well,  Sir,  in  these  circumstances  how  do  we  stand  as  a 
Legislature  ?  We  have  suspended  in  Ireland,  upon,  I  think, 
four  separate  occasions,  together  covering  a  term  of  three 
years,  the  main  guarantee  of  personal  liberty.  And  I  own  I 
am  surprised  at  the  facility  with  which  some  speakers  have 
thought,  or  seemed  to  think,  we  have  got  rid  of  the  extraor- 
dinary gravity  of  this  fact  by  urging  on  the  one  hand  that 
the  Government  had  mercifully  and  discreetly  used  its  ex- 
traordinary power,  and  on  the  other  hand  that  the  renewal  of 
the  suspension  had  been  freely  accorded  in  this  House. 
Both  these  facts  are  undoubted,  but  so  far  as  regards  the  free 
assent  of  Parliament  to  the  renewal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Suspension  Act,  I  venture  to  repeat  that  which  was  well  and 
opportunely  said  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue)  at  one  of  the  stages  of  the  Bill — "we  assent  to 
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the  renewal  of  that  Act  because  our  first  duty  is  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  public  order,  and  secure  the  protection  of  the 
law  to  the  peaceable  subjects  of  the  Crown."  But  we  re- 
gard that  as  no  light  or  trivial  formality ;  on  the  contrary, 
we  regard  it  as  the  testimony  and  proof  of  a  state  of  things 
so  grave  in  Ireland  as  to  call  upon  us  to  consider  what 
state  of  laws  and  institutions  it  may  be  that  stands  in  con- 
nexion with  the  sacrifice  of  privileges  so  precious  and 
invaluable. 

Under  these  circumstances,  we  have  seen  this  portentous 
and  loathsome  disease  of  Fenianism  overflow  into  England. 
We  have  seen  it  disturb  the  peace  of  towns  and  districts  in 
this  country.  We  have  seen  it  lead  to  the  enrolment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  England  by  tens  of  thousands  for  special 
duties  in  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  to  the  increase  ^in 
this  very  metropolis,  by  a  large  number,  of  the  police  force 
supposed  to  be  requisite  for  the  conservation  of  order.  Are 
these  circumstances  nothing?  And  has  nothing  else  hap- 
pened in  Ireland?  Is  it  enough  to  say,  as  we  may  say, 
"Whatever  the  grievances  of  the  Irish  people,  they  are 
much  less  than  they  were;  consequently  there  can  be  no 
great  necessity  for  doing  anything?"  Yes,  sir,  no  doubt 
those  grievances  are  far  less  than  they  were  at  a  time  when 
you  had  not  taught  the  people  of  Ireland  how  to  appreciate 
them.  But  you  have  established  in  Ireland  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  public  education.  That  education  has  given  eyes  to 
the  blind,  and  while  those  who  might  otherwise  have  gone 
on  from  generation  to  generation  with  their  uncultivated 
minds,  allowing  days  and  years  to  glide  away,  and  never 
comprehending  the  significance  of  their  political  condition, 
have  been  relieved  from  a  great  part  of  the  causes  of  com- 
plaint, you  have  left  the  rest  in  existence  and  at  the  same 
time  you  have  given  these  people  the  means  of  forming  a 
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pretty  accurate  and  acute  judgment  respecting  your  relations 
with  themselves. 

I  must  add,  for  I  think  it  is  an  important  feature  in  this 
discussion,  that  the  great  political  change  introduced  into 
the  Constitution  of  this  country  by  the  measure  of  last  year 
for  the  reform  of  the  representation  has  produced  no  incon- 
siderable effect  in  imparting  an  impetus  to  the  public  mind, 
and  in  quickening  a  temper,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
somewhat  sluggish,  to  grapple  closely  and  resolutely  with 
the  problems  and  necessities  of  legislation.'  Now  all  these 
things,  taken  together,  appear  to  me  to  place  us  in  a  position 
which  we  must  endeavour  carefully  to  appreciate.  Nor, 
thus  far,  is  there  any  difference  between  us  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  because  from  the  first  moment — nay, 
even  before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  assumed  the  high  post 
that  he  occupies — Her  Majesty's  Government  admitted  the 
necessity  of  their  having  a  policy  for  Ireland.  That,  Sir, 
means  much  more  than  the*  discharge  of  ordinary  duties  in 
ordinary  times,  and  what  we  have  now  to  ascertain  is  whe- 
ther that  policy,  as  it  has  been  announced,  corresponds  with 
the  real  exigencies  of  public  interests  and  duty. 

There  are  six  subjects  in  all,  either  mentioned  by  the 
noble  Earl  the  Chief  Secretary  of  Ireland,  or  standing  in 
such  a  relation  to  the  public  mind  and  to  Parliament  that 
we  may  fairly  pass  them  in  review  at  this  moment.  The 
first  of  these  is  Parliamentary  Reform,,  and  upon  that  sub- 
ject I  will  not  dwell  further  than  to  observe  that  I  take  it 
for  granted  the  measure  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  about  to  introduce  to  Parliament  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days  will  be  a  measure  which  will  largely  increase  the  popu- 
lar influences  that  are  brought  into  action  for  the  purpose  of 
sustaining  the  Constitution  in  Ireland.  Making  that  assump- 
tion, I  can  have  no  cause  of  quarrel  at  this  moment  with  the* 
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Government  on  that  ground.  I  only  note  it  because  in  my 
view  the  fulfilment  of  this  expectation  is  an  absolute  condi- 
tion without  which  it  would  be  impossible  for  most  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  House  to  recognize  a  satisfactory  or  sufficient 
policy  with  respect  to  Ireland. 

The  next  subject  repeatedly  mentioned  in  this  Debate, 
but  calling  for  no  lengthened  comment  from  me,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,  and  there  was  an  expec- 
tation that  we  were  to  hear  the  intentions  of  the  Government 
with  respect  to  that  measure.  I  think  it  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance  as  belonging  to  the  class  which  is,  I  think, 
unwisely  called  the  class  of  "sentimental  grievances."  I 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  the  policy  of  the  Government  with 
respect  to  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  bestowed  upon 
it  at  the  moment  of  its  birth  anything  but  benediction,  and  as 
I  have  never  seen  cause  in  the  slightest  degree  to  change  my 
sentiment  I  have  no  communication  to  make  to  the  House 
with  respect  to  any  vote  I  should  have  given  upon  the  subject. 
There  is  another  subject  which  requires  no  lengthened 
notice — the  subject  of  the  railways  of  Ireland.  I  am  afraid, 
from  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl,  that  we  have  very  little 
chance  of  a  proposal  of  effective  legislation  upon  Irish  rail- 
ways during  the  present  Session.  I  make  no  charge  upon' 
that  ground.  No  doubt  the  Government  have  done  all  they 
could  to  accelerate  the  examination  of  what  undoubtedly 
must  be  a  very  difficult  and  intricate  subject.  We  have 
not  got  the  report.  There  is  only  a  hope  that  report  will 
be  ready  by  Easter.  The  measure  must  be  separated  from 
it  by  some  interval  of  time ;  and  I  fear  that  nothing  more 
than  the  good  intentions  of  the  Government  can  be  inferred 
from  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl.  However  that  may  be, 
,  I  wish  to  say  that  any  measure  which  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Government  with  respect  to  the  railways  of  Ireland 
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will  have,  from  me  at  least,  and  I  think  from  others,  a  very 
candid  and  unprejudiced  consideration.  I  am,  for  one, 
aware  of  many  objections  which  may  be  made  to  interference 
of  that  kind ;  but,  on  the  other  hand  I  am  a  determined  op- 
ponent of  the  attempt,  which  sometimes  has  found  favour 
in  this  House,  to  deal  with  the  woes  or  the  evils  of  Ireland 
by  this  or  that  little,  petty,  local,  and  often  scarcely  public 
operation  of  grants  of  money,  which  causes  far  more  dissatis- 
faction and  sense  of  wrong  in  the  parts  of  the  country  that 
do  not  feel  them  than  it  can  ever  cause  gratification  or  con- 
tentment in  the  parts  that  do. 

But  we  have  of  late,  in  the  interest  of  England,  and  I 
think,  also,  in  the  interest  of  Ireland,  made  a  great  approxi- 
mation to  that  principle-  of  equal,  taxation,  which  is  in  my 
view  and  conviction  indissolubly  connected  with  the  due 
exercise  of  equal  rights ;  and  that  being  so,  I  do  not  believe, 
if  a  mode  can  be  pointed  out  of  conferring  on  Ireland  a 
pecuniary  benefit,  provided  it  be  equal,  provided  it  be 
public,  provided  it  be  undisguised,  and  provided  it  operate 
not  on  this  or  that  class  or  section,  but  go  to  the  whole  com- 
munity, that  Parliament  would  for  a  moment  grudge  to  con- 
fer it  upon  that  country.  Sir,  I  will  only  notice  in  the  way 
of  protest  the  renewal  which  I  have  heard  twice  in  this 
debate,  with  great  concern,  of  the — I  don't  like  to  use  an 
epithet,  if  I  did  I  might  use  one  that  would  hardly  seem 
respectful — theory  that  the  sufferings  of  Ireland  are  owing 
to  the  operation  of  free  trade  •  and  I  cannot  but  express 
my  deep  regret  that  in  these  days,  when  we  have  all  under- 
gone the  process  of  conversion,  when  we  are  all  free-traders, 
there  are  yet  certain  parts  and  quarters  of  the  House  in 
which,  so  soon  as  opportunity  offers  of  nibbling  at  free-trade 
or  imputing  to  free-trade  some  mischief  or  calamity,  it  is 
forthwith  made  use  of.  But,  Sir,  what  can  be  the  ground 
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for  imputing  to  free-trade  the  grievances  of  Ireland,  when 
every  commodity  that  Ireland  exports,  without  exception, 
has  risen  in  value  since  free-trade  was  adopted  ?  - 1  pass  on 
to  the  three  questions  that  occupied  the  principle  parts  of 
the  noble  Lord's  speech,  and  on  two  of  which  especially 
must  turn  the  great  contention  in  which  we  seem  now  to  be 
engaged. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  subject  of  education — I  mean 
of  the  higher  education,  because  at  this  moment  no  question 
is  distinctly  raised  as  to  primary  and  popular  education. 
Well,  with  respect  to  higher  education  it  may  be  permitted 
to  me  and  some  who  sit  near  me  to  look  back  with  a  senti 
ment  of  paternal  affection  and  regret  on  a  plan  which  ths 
late  Government  formed  in  1865,  and  made  known  in  1866, 
and  which  they  endeavoured  at  the  time  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution, but  which  was  thwarted  by  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment and  other  circumstances.  That  plan  was  founded  on 
two  principles.  In  the  first  place,  we  felt,  and  I  think  we 
feel  now,  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have  with 
respect  to  education — and  not  only  they,  but  an  important 
portion  of  the  Protestants  of  that  country  also,  in  a  degree 
not  less  than  the  Roman  Catholics — a  real  admitted  griev- 
ance— viz.,  that  if  they  seek  for  their  children  that  kind  of 
education  which  is  called  denominational  they  are  subjected 
to  detriment  in  regard  to  certain  civil  rights  on  account  of 
their  conscientious  belief  and  religious  opinion.  I  need 
hardly  say  that  in  my  view  no  method  of  dealing  with  the 
higher  education  of  Ireland  can  be  satisfactory  which  shall 
not  provide  an  effectual  remedy  for  that  grievance.  We 
also  founded  our  plan — though  this  was  not  thoroughly 
understood — upon  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain  in  full  vigour 
the  system  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  established  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  and  I  am  bound  to  say,  with  the  additional  experience 
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of  the  last  two  years  that  have  since  passed,  that  I  think  the 
plan  we  proposed  for  settling  that  question  was  one  which 
would  have  settled  it  upon  terms  by  far  the  cheapest  that 
will  ever  be  found  acceptable  with  a  view  to  its  solution. 
However,  Sir,  that  plan  was  born  under  an  evil  star,  and  I 
shall  not  speak  of  it  as  being  now  in  existence. 

We  have  now  passed  on  to  another  stage.  Another  Go- 
vernment is  in  office,  which,  as  a  part  of  its  policy  for  Ire- 
land, calls  upon  Parliament  to  sanction,  by  its  moral  approval 
and  by  votes  of  public  money,  a  University  which,  ab  initio, 
and  by  the  very  terms  of  its  foundation,  is  intended  only  for 
the  benefit  of  a  portion  of  the  public.  In  the  rear  of  that 
proposition — thus  aiming  to  place  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
of  England  that  which  has  never  been  so  placed — there 
comes  a  phantom  train  of  figures,  described  by  the  noble 
Lord,  of  certain  colleges — what  we  know  not,  and  how 
many  we  know  not — which  he  darkly  intimated  are  to  be- 
come candidates  for  Parliamentary  endowment.  Now,  on 
these  subjects  I  hope  I  am  free  from  prejudice  ;  but  I  can- 
not afford,  in  estimating  a  public  measure,  to  omit  alto- 
gether the  observation  of  facts,  and  particularly  of  those 
facts  which,  from  their  repetition  and  uniformity  have  begun 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  law.  At  no  period  has  Parlia- 
ment voluntarily  undertaken  the  support  of  Universities  and 
colleges  constituted  as  it  is  now  proposed,  and  on  every 
occasion  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  it  has  been 
actively  and  constantly  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  get  rid 
of  votes  which  were  directly  connected  with  any  sectional 
or  denominational  interest  whatever  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion. I  have  not  forgotten  that  there  was  within  the 
memory  of  some  within  this  House  a  vote  which  was 
annually  taken  for  the  modest  sum  of  ^"800  or  ^900  to 
sustain  certain  chairs  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
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That  vote  never  was  the  spontaneous  vote  of  Parliament. 
It  was  taken  over  by  Parliament,  under  an  arrangement  with 
the  Crown,  from  the  Civil  List,  it  having  formerly  consti- 
tuted part  of  the  personal  bounty  of  the  Sovereign,  and  it 
was  the  object  here  of  incessant  contention  and  ill-blood. 
No  year  passed,  I  believe,  without  its  being  challenged, 
and,  when  I  held  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Lord  Aberdeen's  Government,  I  thought  myself  most 
happy  in  being  able  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Uni- 
versities by  .means  of  which  that  vote  was  removed  alto- 
gether from  the  cognizance  of  this  House  j  and  not  one 
farthing  has  now  been  voted  for  nearly  fifteen  years  for  any 
such  purpose.  That  has  been  done,  I  apprehend,  not 
merely  to  satisfy  principles,  however  strongly  embraced  by 
some  persons,  but  because  it  was  felt  that  votes  of  that  cha- 
racter must  be,  even  when  directed  to  the  support  of  a 
religion  immediately  corresponding  with  the  faith  of  the 
majority,  the  subject  of  perpetual  contest  and  controversy. 
Now,  does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  really  suppose  that  the 
foundation  of  Universities  and  colleges  in  this  year  1868,  to 
be  supported  by  sums  of  money  annually  given  from  the 
Consolidated  Fund,  is  a  proposal  which  can  live  either  in 
these  times  or  in  the  times  to  come  ? 

I  will  not  enter  now  into  the  question  of  the  Maynooth 
Grant — an  old  subject  of  contention  ;  it  is  a  case  not  analo- 
gous to  the  one  we  are  now  invited  to  deal  with.  That,  too, 
came  as  a  legacy  from  the  Irish  Parliament.  But  I  meet 
this  question  on  practical  grounds ;  and  although  I  shall 
ever  retain  on  every  Irish  subject  a  desire  to  go  to  the 
furthest  point  in  meeting  Irish  sentiment  and  opinion,  yet  I 
think  it  would  be  vain,  idle,  and  deceptive  not  frankly  to 
avow  my  conviction  in  the  face  of  the  House  that  the  pro- 
position— shall  I  say  proposed,  or  only  sketched  and  pro- 
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jected  in  air  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary? — is 
one  that  is  totally  impossible  to  be  carried  into  effect.  I 
cannot  but  think,  Sir,  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his 
colleagues  must  be  as  well  aware  of  that  as  we  are.  For 
how  curious  was  the  disclaimer  made  to  us  by  the  noble 
Lord  ?  He  said,  "  We  have  determined" — his  expression 
was  a  most  winning,  soothing,  I  might  almost  call  it  coaxing 
expression — "  we  have  determined  to  make  on  this  great 
subject  our  first  confidences  to  the  House  of  Commons." 
Nothing  could  possibly  be  more  amicable  ;  but  what  is  the 
consequence  of  this  endearing  practice  of  making  first  con- 
fidences to  Parliament  ?  It  is  to  call  on  us  to  commit  our- 
selves to  measures  before  we  know  anything  at  all  about 
them — as  to  the  probability  of  their  being  accepted  by  any 
human  being  except  the  fifteen  distinguished  Gentlemen 
who  meet  in  the  Cabinet-room  of  Her  Majesty.  I  do  not 
propose  to  show  that  there  are  no  assents  to  the  plan  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  is  rather  his  business  to  show 
that  there  are  no  dissents  from  it.  Still,  I  have  read  an  im- 
portant paper  on  this  University  question,  emanating  from 
Dr.  Leahy,  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  and, 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clonfert ;  and  I  will 
quote  a  passage  from  it,  because  the  noble  Lord  very  fairly 
and  positively  announced  that  this  is  not  to  be  simply  an 
episcopal  and  clerical  University,  but  that  there  is  to  be  a 
vigorous  lay  element  combined  with  the  clerical  element  in 
its  government  and  management : — 

"Equally  certain  is  it  that  the  Bishops  will  not  forego  the  right  of  au- 
thoritative supervision  with  respect  to  any  possible  plan  of  University  edu- 
cation in  its  bearings  upon  the  faith  and  morals  of  their  flocks.  That  is  a 
right  inherent  in  the  office  of  a  bishop,  forming  an  essential  part  of  his 
pastoral  authority,  which  he  can  upon  no  account  forego.  It  includes  the 
right  of  intervening  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  watching  over  them,  and, 
if  necessary,  of  removing  those  whose  influence  may  be  injurious  to  the 
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spiritual  interests  of  Catholic  youth.  It  also  includes  the  right  of  examining, 
and,  if  expedient,  rejecting  the  books  which  it  may  be  proposed  to  use  in 
education."  ,. 

The  paper  then  goes  on  to  say  that  these  rights  would  be 
exercised  in  the  most  mild  and  conciliatory  manner ;  but 
let  not  the  House  disguise  from  itself  what  they  are.  They- 
are  the  rights  of  a  control  in  the  appointments,  and  of  a 
power  to  dismiss  these  teachers,  as  well  as  the  power  of  a 
prohibition  of  any  book  used  in  the  University. 

When  the  Government  proposes  a  scheme  of  this  kind, 
without  submitting  it  to  those  gentlemen  who  exercise  a 
most  important  and  in  many  respects  healthy  influence  in 
Ireland,  and,  without  the  smallest  idea  of  what  reception  it 
would  meet  with,  asks  us  to  take  also  this  "  leap  in  the  dark" 
with  respect  to  University  education,  which,  when  adopted, 
may  be  found  acceptable  to  nobody  but  ourselves — I  cannot 
call  a  proposal  of  that  kind  a  measure — I  must  call  it  a 
notion.  The  adoption  of  such  a  measure  will  not  settle  the 
question,  for  you  will  have  the  Presbyterians  to  deal  with, 
and  also  the  Wesleyans.  If  you  set  the  precedent  of  esta- 
blishing this  University,  do  you  think  you  would  persuade 
them  to  remain  in  a  position  of  inequality  ?  With  respect 
to  the  plan,  viewing  it  as  I  do  in  the  nature  of  a  visionary 
creation,  I  can  only  say  that  in  my  opinion  the  position  of 
the  question  of  higher  education  has  much  changed  within 
the  last  two  years.  Last  year  the  question  was  raised  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  and  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Limerick,  as  to  how  far  it  would  be  right  to  reconsider 
the  position  of  the  great  national  University  of  Ireland  ;  and 
there  is  so  much  to  be  said  on  the  subject  that  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  form  an  opinion  as  to  what  may  be  the  best  mode  of 
its  solution  until  we  know  what  course  it  is  right  to  take  with 
respect  to  the  Dublin  University. 
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This  question  of  education  runs  up  into  the  still  higher 
and  greater  question  of  the  Church.  If  we  are  prepared  to 
take  those  decisive  measures  with  respect  to  the  Church  of 
Ireland  which  have  been  recommended,  it  is  quite  plain 
that  the  position  of  the  national  University  would  on  that 
ground  have  to  be  specially  considered.  Seeing  this,  I  can- 
not think  it  right  to  disguise  my  opinion  that  the  proposi- 
tion for  feeding  this  University  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
of  these  three  kingdoms,  in  which  there  exists  a  strong  pre- 
dominant Protestant  feeling,  is  a  broad  deviation  from,  or 
rather  contradiction  to,  our  precedents  and  tendencies.  If 
Parliamentary  schemes,  like  human  beings,  were  found  in 
the  other  world,  and  if  this  scheme  were  met  in  those 
regions  described  by  Virgil,  it  would  appear  like  one  of 
those  unhappy  spirits  : — 

' '  Quos  dulcis  vitas  exsortis,  et  ab  ubere  raptos, 
Abstulit  atra  dies,  et  funere  mersit  acerbo."  * 

It  is  of  the  nature  of  those  schemes  which  die  before  they 
live.  I  now  come  to  the  two  hinges  of  Irish  policy,  the 
questions  of  the  land  and  the  Church.  And  in  respect  to 
the  subject  of  the  land  I  am  glad  to  make  an  admission 
here,  as  also  with  regard  to  Parliamentary  Reform,  that  the 
noble  lord  lays  the  ground  on  which,  in  the  first  instance  at 
least,  we  may  hope  to  meet  him. 

But  I  cannot  speak  of  the  plan  of  the  noble  Lord  without 
endeavouring  to  point  out  to  the  House  how  real,  at  least 
in  my  judgment,  is  the  grievance  of  Ireland  with  respect  to 
the  land.  And  the  proof  of  this  I  will  not  draw  at  this 
moment  from  any  questionable  source,  but  I  will  refer  to 
patent  facts  and  to  declarations  of  public  authority.  It  was 
in  the  year  1844 — now,  I  may  say,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago — that  the  question  of  Irish  tenure  and  the  unprotected 

*  Just  new  to  life,  by  too  severe  a  doom, 
Srjatch'd  from_the  cradle  to  the  silent  tomb. 

^Eneid,  vi.  ^28,  429. — Pitt's  translation^ 
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position  of  the  cultivator  with  regard  to  the  fruits  of  his 
interest  and  labour  had  become  so  urgent  and  importunate 
as  to  lead  the  Conservative  Government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
to  appoint  a  Commission  to  examine  thoroughly  into  that 
matter.  That  Commission  reported  in  1845.  It  was  com- 
posed of  men  whose  names  carry  the  utmost  confidence. 
One  of  them,  I  may  say,  to  whom  I  shall  always  have  plea- 
sure in  referring,  on  account  of  his  character  and  services — 
Mr.  Hamilton,  now  Secretary  of  the  Treasury — was  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  party.  The  Commission 
unanimously  reported  on  many  subjects  connected  with 
tenure,  but  especially  they  reported  to  the  effect  that  under 
the  conditions,  and  for  the  purposes  they  described,  it  was 
the  duty  of  Parliament,  without  delay,  to  legislate  to  secure 
to  the  tenant  the  benefit  of  his  improvements,  even  if  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  landlord.  That  opinion  of  the 
Commission  was  adopted  by  the  Conservative  Government 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Lord  Derby,  as  the  representative 
of  that  Government  in  the  House  of  Lords,  made  in  1854 
an  earnest  effort  to  secure  the  adoption  of  that  principle. 
But  from  that  day  to  this  the  principle  has  not  been  adopted. 
That  fact,  which  if  it  be  a  fact  is  one  of  immeasurable  gravity, 
that  the  mass  of  human  beings  who  inhabit  that  country 
and  are  dependent  on  their  industry  had  not  due  security 
for  the  fruits  of  their  industry  in  the  tenure  of  the  land — 
that  fact  was  brought  again  and  again  from  the  most  autho- 
ritative and  unsuspected  sources  under  the  notice  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  Bill  after  Bill  was  produced,  and  Bill  .after  Bill  was 
rejected  or  evaded,  and  to  this  hour  the  account  of  the  Irish 
nation  with  England  in  respect  of  the  tenure  of  land  remains 
an  unsettled  question. 

The  only  Bill  that  was  passed  was  that  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend jiear  me  (Mr.  Cardweil),  in  which  an  attempt  was 
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made,  in  terms  the  most  restricted,  to  obtain  some  conces- 
sion to  the  tenant  on  account  of  improvements  to  which  the 
landlord  was  not  an  objecting  party.  That  Bill  was  as  much 
as  by  any  magic  could  be  extracted  at  the  time  from  the  will 
of  Parliament.  That  Bill  remains  a  dead  letter,  and  the 
whole  subject  remains  for  us  to  face  with  the  painful  reflec- 
tion that  for  24  or  25  years  the  Irish  people  in  their  little 
plots  and  farms  have  thus  been  conducting  the  daily  battle 
of  life  without  the  shelter  which  the  Devon  Commission, 
and  the  Peel  Government,  and  the  Derby  Government,  and 
every  other  Administration  declared  ought  to  be  vouchsafed 
to  them ;  and  we  have  to  make  the  sad  confession  of  our 
impotence  to  discharge  a  primary  debt  of  justice  to  that 
country.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  another  circumstance  has 
happened  which  I  cannot  but  think  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  House.  We  have  had  reference  made  more  than 
once  to  the  operation  of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act  and 
the  Landed  Estates  Court.  As  I  understand,  land  to  the 
value  of  from  "^35,000,000  to  ^40,000,000  has  passed 
through  that  Court.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  land  so 
transferred  amounts  to  something  not  far  short  of  one-fifth 
of  the  cultivated  land  of  Ireland. 

Now,  what  was  the  state  of  that  land  when  it  was  so  sold. 
The  improvements  that  had  been  made  upon  it  were  im- 
provements made  by  the  tenants.  I  must  here,  in  passing, 
make  an  apology  to  those  landlords  of  Ireland  who  have  at 
no  time  forgotten  their  duty.  Speaking  generally,  when 
those  ^36,000,000  worth  of  land  was  sold  in  the  Encum- 
bered Estates  Court  the  improvements  which  had  been  ef- 
fected in  the  land,  and  which  constituted  a  large  part  of  the 
value,  were  made  by  the  tenant,  for  which  he  had  never 
received  value.  Who  did  receive  value  for  them?  The 
vendor — that  is  to  say,  the  landlord.  These  improvements 
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were  bought  over  the  head  of  the  tenant  from  the  outgoing 
landlord  by  the  incoming  landlord.  The  incoming  landlord 
was  entitled,  or,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  say  was,  at  all  events, 
too  much  tempted  to  say  that  he  had  paid  for  them ;  that 
they  were  an  element  ;in  the  price,  and  that  he  must  raise 
and  adapt  his  rent  to  that  price.  I  am  afraid  it  is  an  un- 
deniable fact  that  in  many  cases  there  has  been  a  great  ag- 
gravation of  the  position  and  of  the  discontent  of  the  tenant 
produced  by  the  operation  of  a  measure  which,  however 
beneficial  in  its  general  scope  and  intention,  appears  to  have 
been  hard  and  unfortunate  in  some  of  its  results. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  noble  Lord  was  perfectly  right 
in  proposing  to  legislate  to  secure  to  the  tenant  compensa- 
tion for  improvements,  but  I  am  very  soriy  indeed  that  he 
united  with  the  announcement  of  his  Bill  the  announcement 
of  a  Commission,  because,  in  the  first  place,  I  think  the 
scope  of  that  Commission  is  exceedingly  uncertain.  I  see 
no  definition  of  the  matter  with  which  it  is  to  deal,  but  I 
own  I  have  a  nearer  and  more  pressing  fear,  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Commission  if  it  is  to  go  forward,  may  be 
used  as  a  very  plausible  objection  to  present  legislation. 
And  I  believe  that  this  matter  is  urgent  in  a  high  degree. 
I  should  deeply  regret  to  see  a  plea  put  into  the  mouth  of 
those  who  from  jealousy  or  fear — and  from  exclamations 
that  reached  me  a  few  moments  ago  there  may  be  in  this 
House  some  who  feel  jealousy  or  fear — I  should  be  sorry  to 
see  a  plea  which  may  be  used  to  recommend  the  further 
postponement  of  this  vital  question.  It  is  customary  to 
argue  this  question  by  saying  that  the  law  cannot  be  very 
grievous  in  Ireland,  because  it  is  the  same  as  the  law  of 
England.  I  myself,  among  others,  have  been  content  to  do 
that  which  upon  a  review  of  the  matter  I  do  not  think  quite 
sufficient  for  the  case — namely,  have  been  content  to  argue 
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in the  way  of  showing  that  a  multitude  of  local  circum- 
stances as  well  as  social  circumstances  made  the  operation 
of  the  laws  in  England  different  from  what  it  is  in  Ireland  ? 
We  have  admitted  that  standard  of  appeal.  But  I  must 
now  challenge  that  standard  altogether.  I  must  say,  on  re- 
flection, that,  so  far  from  thinking  that  the  law  of  England, 
viewed  nakedly  with  regard  to  the  principle  it  asserts — 
namely,  that  all  that  which  the  tenant  puts  into  or  upon  the 
soil  in  the  absence  of  covenant  to  the  contrary  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  landlord — so  far  from  thinking  that  a  good 
law,  I  numbly  submit  that  it  is  a  bad  law,  and  that  the  just 
and  true  law  should  be  that  in  the  absence  of  covenant,  if 
the  landlord  thinks  fit  to  make  over  to  another  party  the 
whole  business  of  cultivating  the  soil,  the  improvements  ef- 
fected by  the  tenant  in  the  course  of  that  cultivation  should 
be  the  property  of  the  tenant. 

But  if  the  existing  law  is  bad  in  England,  it  is'  a  bad  law 
mitigated,  as  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Westminster 
has  shown  with  irresistible  force,  by  a  multitude  of  circum- 
stances that  intercept  and  neutralize  its  operation,  and  place 
it  rather  in  the  category  of  theoretical  than  of  practical 
grievances.  Not  one  of  those  circumstances,  however,  ex- 
tends to  Ireland.  This  is  not  an  occasion  on  which  it  would 
be  wise  to  enter  into  details,  but  I  humbly  recommend  the 
noble  Lord  to  avoid  as  much  as  he  can  minute  and  com- 
plicated details,  and  specifications  of  how  much  shall  be  al- 
lowed here  and  how  much  there.  Let  him  take  the  princi- 
ple of  English  law,  and,  if  I  may  use  a  homely  phrase,  turn 
it  inside  out,  and  then,  if  he  will  frame  executory  provisions, 
but  as  few  as  possible,  he  will  lay  the  foundation  for  a  re- 
turn of  that  confidence  which  is  so  essential.  I  urge  this 
matter  very  strongly,  for  I  believe  that  much  depends  upon 
it.  I  own  I  am  one  of  those  who  are  not  prepared — I  have 
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not  daring  sufficient — to  accompany  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Mill),  notwithstanding  the  powerful  and  weighty  statements 
with  which  he  supported  or  rather  introduced  his  proposal 
for  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  dismissal  of  the  landlords 
of  Ireland. 

Whether  the  Irish~proprietors  have  done  their  duty  or  not 
I  will  not  undertake  to  say.  I  believe  that  false  legislation 
and  the  miserable  system  of  ascendency  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  Ireland  have  so  distorted  and  disfigured  the  rela- 
tions between  class  and  class  throughout  that  country  that 
until  the  evil  is  effectually  cured  we  cannot  pass  a  fair 
judgment  on  the  matter,  or  form  a  conclusion  as  to  what 
we  may  reasonably  hope  to  see  effected  in  the  future.  Well, 
Sir,  there  is  another  question  less  formidable  in  principle, 
but  one  of  which  we  often  hear.  I  mean  fixity  of  tenure. 
Now,  I  own  it  seems  to  me  the  great  object  is  to  give  the 
tenant  full  security  that  the  proceeds  of  his  labour  and  of  his 
capital  shall,  under  all  circumstances,  unless  he  expressly 
covenants  to  part  with  them,  be  his.  Legislation,  if  simple 
and  effective,  will  have  a  very  powerful  tendency,  at  any 
rate,  towards  increasing  the  stability  of  tenure,  and.  it  will- 
make  wanton  disturbance  by  landlords  a  difficult  and  per- 
haps a  costly  measure.  Still,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
that  I  shrink  from  the  attempt  to  procure  direct  legislation 
for  fixity  of  tenure.  Leases  in  such  a  form  as  prevails  in 
Scotland  have  worked  in  that  country  admirably,  but  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  we  have  had  much  experience 
in  England.  We  have  here  a  very  intelligent  and  im- 
proving tenantry,  but  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  safe  to  at- 
tempt any  sudden  or  wholesale  introduction  of  leases,^and 
what  I  fear  is  that  direct  legislation  upon  that  subject  might 
be  misunderstood  and  might  be  injurious.  And  here  I  wish 
to  say  that,  while  I  would  fully  and  frankly  recognize  the 
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principle  that  the  proceeds  of  labour  should  belong  to  the 
tenant,  I  do  not  entirely  see  my  way  to  support  fixity  of 
tenure  except  so  far  as  it  results  from  the  operation  of  that 
principle.  I  agree  with  the  noble  Lord  that  if  there  be  any 
mode  by  which  the  use  of  public  money  by  way  of  loan 
can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  working  of  such  a  system  we 
ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  applying  public  money  to  that  pur- 
pose. I  own  I  think'  the  use  of  public  money  by  way  of 
loan  on  adequate  security,  and  with  equal  regard  to  the 
rights  of  labour  and  the  rights  of  capital,  may  be  made  a 
very  useful  auxiliary  to  such  a  Bill  as  he  now  proposes. 

There  is  another  point  we  have  to  consider — namely,  the 
plan  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  who  proposes  to 
bring  the  State  into  the  market  as  a  purchaser  of  land,  with 
the  view  of  disposing  of  it  again  upon  certain  terms  j  and  no 
one,  after  the  explanation  of  that  plan  by  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, would  object  to  it  as  being  an  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property.  There  are,  however,  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  function  proposed  to  be  laid  upon  the  State 
with  regard  to  which  we  have  not  sufficient  experience.  I 
wish  to  point  out  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary  of 
Ireland  that  if  in  the  series  of  changes  to  be  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  Irish  Church,  the  State  should  become  pos- 
sessed without  purchase  in  trust,  for  what  purposes  I  do  not 
now  ask,  of  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  estates.  Those  estates 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  power  would  at  once  afford 
an  opportunity,  if  it  should  seem  to  be  wise  and  politic  to 
do  so,  of  giving  a  fair  consideration  to  the  plan  of  the  hon. 
Member.  I  think  my  proposition  is,  at  all  events,  intel- 
ligible. I  am  afraid  hon.  Gentlemen  may  think  that  I  want 
to  beg  the  question  with  regard  to  the  possession  of  these 
ecclesiastical  estates  altogether.  But  I  am  coming  to  that 
subject  now,  as  I  think  I  have  said  all  that  it  is  necessary 
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for  me  to  say  at  this  moment  upon  the  subject  of  the  land 
laws.  Well,  then,  I  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland,  with  regard  to  which  I  must  say 
that  it  has  been  with  a  satisfaction  almost  equalled  by  my 
surprise  that  I  have  witnessed  the  extraordinary  progress  of 
opinion  that  has  taken  place  upon  this  subject,  both  within 
and  without  this  House,  whether  I  measure  it  by  the  argu- 
ments and  the  tone  of  those  who  recommend  the  proposed 
change,  or  by  the  arguments  and  tone  of  those  who  resist 
it,  and,  perhaps,  the  greatest  encouragement  is  to  be  drawn 
from  the  latter. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Secretary  for  India, 
if  I  gathered  his  meaning  aright,  has  one  argument,  and  one 
argument  alone,  for  maintaining  the  State  Church  of  Ireland, 
and  that  is  that  if  it  be  removed  the  State  Church  of  Eng- 
land will  be  endangered — I  am  not  protesting  against  that 
argument  at  all,  I  am  only  endeavouring  to  state  it, — be- 
cause, says  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  will  undertake  to 
show  that  there  are  parishes  in  England  in  which  the  Dis- 
senters are  in  a  large  majority,  exactly  as  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics are  in  a  large  majority  in  Ireland.  Therefore,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  a  parish  is  the  same 
thing  as  a  nation,  and  whatever  change  you  may  think  fit 
to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  nation  of  Ireland  you  will  have 
to  adopt  with  regard  to  the  parishes  of  England.  I  will 
only  say  that  in  my  opinion  those  who  wish  to  preserve  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  position  of  dignity,  of  stability, 
and  of  utility  which  she  now  holds,  will  do  well  to  found  her 
claims  upon  the  labours  she  performs,  upon  the  services  she 
renders,  and  upon  the  affection  she  attracts  from  the  masses 
of  the  people,  including  that  vast  number  within  her  com 
munion,  and  the  no  small  number  of  those  who  are  beyond 
her  pale,  and  that  those  will  not  do  wisely  who  venture  her 
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fortunes  on  such  a  crazy  argument,  if  I  may  use  such  an 
expression,  as  that  which  applies  to  the  Established  Church 
of  Ireland,  with  its  handful  of  adherents,  applies  with  equal 
force  to  the  Church  of  England,  with  its  millions  upon  mil- 
lions of  supporters. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what  appears 
to  me  a  point  of  great  importance.  We  have  reached  a 
stage  in  the  progress  of  this  controversy.  Not  only  did  the 
noble  Lord  say,  "  make  the  Consolidated  Fund  tributary  for 
the  universities  of  particular  communions  or  denominations," 
but  he  made  a  significant  intimation  with  regard  to  the 
Presbyterians.  "The  Regium  Donum"  said  the  noble 
Lord,  "  is  miserably  small,  and  is  utterly  unsuited  to  its 
purpose."  What,  Sir,  is  the  sequitur  of  that  statement? 
That  the  Regium  Donum  is  to  be  increased,  on  the  proposal 
of  the  Government,  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity,  and 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  if,  when  that  were  done, 
there  was  a  fear  of  thereby  exciting  a  sharper  sense  of 
inequality  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
all  danger  of  that  would  be  met  by  the  Government  with  an 
assurance  that  they  were  not  indisposed  to  make  the  large 
resources  of  this  country  directly  tributary  to  the  support  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Now  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?  My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stroud,  in  a 
striking  passage  of  his  speech,  said  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  Church  question  was  to  be  a  policy  of  inaction. 
Oh  no,  Sir  !  Hitherto  we  have  maintained  the  Establish- 
ment as  we  found  it,  we  have  kept  the  Regium  Donum  as 
we  found  it,  and  we  have  not  applied  the  resources  of  the 
Exchequer  to  maintain  denominational  universities.  But 
the  doctrine  that  these  universities  must  be  endowed,  that 
the  Regium  Donum  must  be  increased,  and  these  colleges, 
if  the  matter  can  be  arranged  in  detail,  must  be  sustained, 
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amounts  to  this — that  burden  upon  burden  is  to  be  laid  on 
the  people  of  this  country  in  order  to  enable  us  to  continue 
to  enjoy  the  blessing  and  the  luxury  of  maintaining  the 
Church  Establishment  in  Ireland.  Now,  I  do  not  undertake 
to  determine  the  relative  importance  of  the  questions  of  the 
Church  and  the  land  in  Ireland.  Both,  it  appears  to  me, 
are  vital.  There  is  a  story  told  of  William  III.,  that  when 
the  Scotch  bishops  came  to  see  him,  he,  being  by  no  means 
averse  to  them  or  to  episcopacy,  asked  them  whether  they 
would  support  him.  Their  spokesman  replied,  "  Your  Ma- 
jesty, we  will  support  you  as  far  as  honour  and  conscience 
will  allow."  William,  shrewdly  interpreting  this  to  mean 
,  that  they  would  not  support  him,  answered,  "  Gentlemen,  I 
cannot  swim  with  one  hand."  He  had  the  support  of  the 
authorities  in  England,  he  required  that  of  the  authorities  in 
Scotland,  and  he  intimated  that  if  the  authorities  would  not 
support  him  they  must  cease  to  be  authorities.  Well,  Sir, 
the  policy  of  the  Government  cannot  swim  with  one  hand. 
Both  the  Church  and  the  land  are  vital  questions,  and  I  do 
not  pretend  to  weigh  the  one  against  the  other. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  case  of  the  Church,  and  consider 
the  dilatory  pleas  of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  First  of 
all,  they  say  there  is  a  Commission.  A  Commission  !  I  do 
not  deny  it ;  nay,  I  will  be  still  more  liberal  in  my  admis- 
sions— a  Commission  moved  for  by  Lord  Russell.  What  a 
godsend  to  the  Government  that  Commission  is !  Why, 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  argument  has  not  consisted  in 
the  missionary  function  of  the  Church,  the  office  of  the 
State  to  uphold  the  truth,  or  any  of  the  lofty  topics  con- 
sonant with  the  spirit  of  past  times,  but  it  has  been  supplied 
by  the  assistance  of  this  Commission.  Lord  Russell  is  held 
responsible  for  the  position  in  which  we  stand,  and  in  which 
we  are  forbidden  by  the  Government  to  entertain,  except  in 
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fttturo,  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church.  Now,  I  will  en- 
deavour by  a  plain  tale  to  dispose  of  this  plea,  which  the 
Government  were  apparently  determined  not  to  waste,  and 
which  they  have  turned  to  the  utmost  possible  account. 
They  appear  to  me  to  have  got  by  heart  Lord  Russell's 
whole  speech,  except  this  declaration,  which  was  made  on 
the  24th  of  June,  1867,  when  he  moved  for  the  Commission. 
"  Parliament,"  he  said,  "  would  do  ill  if  it  did  not  prepare 
itself  by  every  possible  means  for  the  full  consideration  of 
the  subject  in  an  early  part  of  next" — that  is  this — "  Ses- 
sion." Well,  is  Lord  Russell  to  be  responsible  for  its  post- 
ponement to  1869  ?  This  was  in  1 867,  and  the  next  Session 
to  1867  is  evidently  1868. 

Why,  Sir,  there  was  not  the  slightest  reason  why  six 
months  should  not  have  amply  sufficed  to  gather  all  the  in- 
formation that  was  wanted,  in  order  to  place  this  Parliament 
in  full  possession  of  the  case  so  far  as  matters  of  fact  were 
concerned.  There  is  not  a  fact  that  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  Commission  which  can  affect  the  determination  or  the 
opinions  which  I  am  persuaded  are  entertained  by  the  ma- 
jority of  this  House.  The  Commission  may  settle  the 
question  for  those  who  want  to  determine  whether  the  sur- 
plus or  the  no  surplus  amounts  to  this  or  to  that  sum,  or 
how  the  revenues  possessed  by  the  Irish  Establishment 
should  be  re-distributed  if  within  its  own  body ;  but  these 
are  considerations  which  are  irrelevant  and  immaterial  to 
those  who  approach  this  question  in  a  different  spirit,  who 
admit  all  that  you  can  say  about  the  merits  of  the  heads 
and  of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  who  admit  the 
integrity  of  their  characters,  the  uprightness  of  their  lives, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  they  labour  in  the  performance 
of  difficult  duties,  but  who  take  every  objection  to  the  Irish 
Church,  not  on  account  of  this  or  that  particular  property 
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or  quality  which  it  presents  to  us,  but  on  account  of  its 
essence  and  its  existence.  Therefore,  the  Commission  is 
irrelevant  to  the  matter. 

But  to  eke  out  the  question  there  is  a  speech  made  by  me 
in  1865.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department  referred  to  that  speech  in  terms 
of  great  respect,  and  I  really  believe  that  he  had  reason  to 
refer  to  it  in  terms  of  respect  and  goodwill,  because  whether 
that  speech  did  or  did  not  do  the  Irish  Church  any  good, 
whether  that  speech  did  or  did  not  do  the  Liberal  party  any 
good,  it  certainly  did  something  towards  assisting  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  the  attainment  of  the  office  he  now 
occupies,  and  the  duties  of  which  he  so  ably  discharges. 
But,  when  I  look  back  to  the  debate  in  the  course  of  which 
that  speech  was  delivered,  and  measure  the  circumstances 
of  that  day  by  the  circumstances  of  this  time,  I  cannot  but 
recognise  the  immense  alteration — I  may  almost  say,  the 
immense  advance  and  progress  of  opinion  that  has  taken 
place.  The  motion  on  that  occasion  was  "  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  is  unsatisfactory  and 
requires  the  early  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government." 
I  do  not  know  whether  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Swansea,  by  whom  that  Motion  was  proposed,  is  in  the 
House.  I  see,  however,  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Tralee,  by  whom  it  was  seconded,  and  he  will  recollect  the 
tone  of  the  House  and  of  the  public  mind  at  that  period. 
I  believe  we  proposed  as  much  as  we  safely  and  without  the 
risk  of  violent  reaction  could  have  proposed  on  the  subject 
at  that  moment,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Tralee,  whose  sentiments  on  the  subject 
are  well  known,  mentioned  the  subject  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Irish  Church. 

I  ventured  to  state  on  that  occasion  that  that  was  the 
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question  of  the  future,  and  I  stated  that  in  my  opinion  it 
was  not  the  duty  of  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  knowingly 
and  voluntarily  to  promote  agitation  in  the  public  mind  upon 
any  question  except  one  with  which  he  was  prepared  at  the 
time  in  his  responsible  character  to  deal.  I  certainly,  there- 
fore, take  no  credit  for  having  made  a  speech  such  as  I 
might  now  make  with  respect  to  the  measures  which  can  be 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  but,  while 
setting  forth  the  impossibility  of  the  further  maintenance  of 
the  Irish  Church  as  it  was,  I  did  not  then  say  one  word 
which  implied  an  opinion  contrary  to  the  opinions  which  I 
then  held  and  which  I  hold  now — namely,  that  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  question,  that  Church  as  a  State 
Church  must  cease  to  exist.  Now,  Sir,  this  is  not  the  occa- 
sion on  which  it  is  requisite  to  enter  into  a  lengthened  argu- 
ment on  the  subject  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  but  I  will 
venture  to  quote  one  passage  from  a  letter  written  by  a  per- 
son who  knows  Ireland  well,  and  one  whose  name,  if  I  were 
to  mention  it,  would,  I  believe,  be  received  with  respect  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  The  passage  is  this  : — 

"  It  is  crL~"  ^aid  as  an  objection  to  our  thesis  that  Irish  disaffection  does 
not  rest  on  religious  grounds,  but  that  it  springs  from  the  old  enmity  of 
race,  from  the  national  antipathy  of  the  conquered  to  the  conqueror.  So 
far  from  being  an  objection,  this  seems  to  me  to  furnish  an  argument  in  our 
favour.  If  disaffection  arose  from  difference  of  religion  we  could  never 
hope  to  see  the  end  of  it.  Oportet  et  hcereses  esse.  At  all  events,  we  could 
not  see  the  end  of  it  in  these  countries  until  poor  Father  Spencer's  prayers 
are  all  heard,  or  heard  for  all.  But  if  present  disaffection  is  only  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war  between  the  Saxon  and  the  mere  Irish,  most  certainly 
it  can  be  ended.  In  England  you  have  welded  together  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquered — Britain,  Saxon,  and  Norman — though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  British  Celt  was  the  hardest  to  weld  ;  but  at  length  it  has  been  done 
by  the  operation  of  equal  laws  and  rights.  The  example  of  Scotland  is 
more  to  the  point,  and  occurs  to  every  one.  Now,  I  say  that  religious  in- 
equality or  the  Church  Establishment  is  the  only  remaining  vestige  of  con- 
quest— it  is  the  last  remnant  of  the  ascendency  of  the  conqueror." 
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Sir,  I  share  that  opinion.  Without  the  slightest  reproach 
to  any  of  those  who  hold  office  in  the  Irish  Church,  I  am 
convinced,  from  long  observation,  that  that  institution  is, 
and  by  the  law  of  its  existence  must  be,  the  home  and  the 
last  refuge  of  the  spirit  of  ascendency ;  and  as  that  which 
beyond  all  particular  and  special  measures  we  need  is  the 
expulsion  of  that  spirit  from  Ireland,  I  take  leave  to  say 
that,  in  order  to  effect  that  expulsion,  we  must  now  proceed 
to  deal  decisively  with  the  existence  of  that  church.  Why, 
what  an  illustration  we  have  had  of  the  subject  this  very 
night !  and,  if  the  House  will  permit  me,  I  will  refer  to  it. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kildare  (Mr.  Cogan) 
put  a  question  relating  to  an  inflammatory  speech  made  by 
a  Fellow  of  Trinity  College.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Whitehaven  (Mr.  Bentinck)  with  his  well-known  in- 
genuity in  repartee,  thought  that  he  could  fairly  counteract 
the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kil- 
dare by  producing  a  parallel  speech  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest.  I  own,  Sir,  it  was  with  some  amount  of  dissatisfac- 
tion that  I  heard  the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Attorney-General  for  Ireland,  because  I  did 
not  trace  in  the  particulars  of  that  answer  that  spirit  of  per- 
fect impartiality  which  I  gladly  admit  in  the  general  conduct 
of  the  Irish  Executive.  The  Roman  Catholic  priest  in  No- 
vember or  October  last  made  a  speech,  and  shorthand 
writers  on  the  part  of  the  Government  were  appointed  to 
attend  and  make  sure  that  no  mischief  came  of  it.  But 
when  the  Protestant  Defence  Society  met  to  discourse  upon 
the  subject  which  was  dilated  upon  by  Mr.  Ferrers,  there 
was  no  Government  shorthand  writer  appointed  to  attend, 
and  Mr.  Ferrers  having  made  a  speech,  the  terms  of  which, 
like  those  of  the  other  speech,  undoubtedly  deserve  the 
severest  censure,  that  gentleman  rides  off  upon  the  particu- 
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larly  vague  and  general  assertion — not  that  the  report  is  in- 
correct, but  that  it  is  incomplete ;  and  if  the  context  had 
been  supplied,  which  he  takes  care  not  to  supply,  the  thing 
would  bear  a  different  meaning.  But  suppose  that  to  be  the 
case,  are  the  instances  parallel?  Who  is  Mr.  Lavelle? 
The  outcast  child  of  a  proscribed  Church ;  of  a  Church,  & 
communion  long  proscribed,  and  now  excluded  from  the 
benefits  and  favours  of  the  State.  Who  is  Mr.  Ferrers  ? 
Why,  Mr.  Ferrers  is  an  example  of  what  learned  leisure,  and 
dignified  ease  and  the  richly  endowed  fellowships  of  Trinity 
College  can  produce.  After  all,  these  things  grow  much  the 
same  description  of  fruit  as  the  unequal  condition  of  the 
Roman  Catholic.  But  what  is  more,  the  man  that  smarts 
under  inequality  uses  violent  and  unseemly  language,  and 
the  man  that  is  threatened  with  nothing  but  equality  uses 
language  of  much  the  same  violent  and  unseemly  character. 
But  we  must  not  be  too  hard  on  individuals.  These 
things  are  in  great  part  the  effect  of  an  evil  system  and  of 
inveterate  traditions.  I  was  glad  when  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to  prosecute  for 
either  the  one  set  of  words  or  the  other ;  but  we  should  do 
more  wisely  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  to 
stop  all  further  engendering  of  this  poisonous  and  pesti- 
lential fruit.  With  respect  to  the  Church,  I  will  say  that, 
in  my  opinion  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  first  place, 
that  we  should  establish  religious  equality  in  Ireland. 
Stating  this  at  a  public  meeting  of  my  constituents  some 
months  ago,  I  thought  what  I  had  said  was  quite  clear,  but 
that  declaration  has  been  deprived  of  its  meaning  by  several 
distinguished  persons,  who  have  adopted  it,  and  affixed  to 
it  a  sense  totally  different  from  mine.  I  am  not  going  to 
discuss  the  respective  merits  of  "levelling  up"  or  "levelling 
down ;"  but  "  equality,"  understood  in  the  sense  of  grants 
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from  the  Exchequer  in  order  to  bring  the  general  population 
of  Ireland  up  to  the  level  of  the  Establishment,  or  understood 
in  the  sense  of  plans  for  dividing  and  redistributing  the  in- 
come and  revenues  of  the  Establishment  in  salaries  and 
stipends  to  the  clergy  of  the  several  communities.  These 
are  measures  which,  whether  they  would  have  been  benefi- 
cial or  not  at  other  times,  have  now,  in  my  opinion,  passed 
beyond  all  bounds  of  possibility ;  and  it  is  vain  and  idle  for 
us,  as  practical  men,  charged  with  practical  duties,  to  take 
them  or  to  keep  them  in  our  midst. 

My  opinion,  then,  is  that  religious  equality  is  a  phrase 
which  requires  further  development,  and  I  will  develop  it 
further  by  saying  that  in  religious  equality  I,  for  my  part, 
include  in  its  fullest  extent  the  word — the  very  grave  word  I 
do  not  deny,  and  I  think  we  cannot  be  too  careful  to  esti- 
mate its  gravity  before  we  take  a  conclusive  step — the  very 
grave  word  dis-establishment.  If  we  are,  in  my  judgment, 
to  do  any  good  at  all  by  meddling  with  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land, it  must  be  by  putting  a  period  to  its  existence  as  a 
State  Church.  No  doubt  it  is  a  great  and  a  formidable 
operation.  To  constitute  into  a  body  of  Christians,  united 
only  by  a  voluntary  tie,  those  who  have  now  for  nearly  three 
centuries  been  associated  more  or  less  closely  with  the  State 
— under  the  Tudors  directly  associated  with  the  State,  and 
by  the  Act  of  Union,  70  years  ago,  brought  still  more  closely 
into  relationship  with  the  civil  power — that  is  a  great  and  a 
formidable  task;  yet  my  persuasion  is  that  in  removing 
privilege  and  restraint  together,  in  granting  freedom  in  lieu 
of  monopoly,  a  task  will  be  proposed  to  us  which  is  not 
beyond  the  courage  and  the  statesmanship  of  the  British 
Legislature. 

Sir,  I  entirely  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham in  what  I  understand  to  be  the  purport  of  his  speech  as 
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to  the  mode  of  effecting  this  great  end.     We  must,  in  my 
opinion,   respect    every  vested   interest,  every  proprietary 
right,  every  legitimate  claim,  and  in  every  case  of  doubt  that 
may  arise  we  must  honestly  endeavour:  .to  strike  the  balance 
in  favour  of  the  other  party,  and  against  ourselves.     The 
operation  is  rude  enough  after  all  the  mitigation  we  can 
possibly  impart  to  it  by  the  spirit  in  which  we  may  approach 
it ;  but  that  operation,  in  order  to  achieve  its  great  results, 
must  be  an  operation  which  for  Ireland  shall  finally  and  con- 
clusively, as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  set  aside  for  ever  all 
we  hear  of  a  salaried  or  stipendiary  nature.     I  hope  I  have 
stated  with  sufficient  clearness  the  general  sense  of  the  policy 
for  which  it  appears  to  me  the  time  has  come.     I  have  de- 
liberately sought  to  vindicate  abstinence  from  previous  agita- 
tion upon  this  question.     When  I  was  in  office  in  1865,  and 
when  I  was  out  of  office  last  year,  I  declined  to  vote  with 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Kilkenny,  because  I  felt 
that  giving  such  a  vote  might  be  construed  into  sending  forth 
a  pledge  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  to  the  people  of 
Ireland  >vhich  I  was  not  prepared  to  redeem ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  Ireland,  with  its  suspended  liberties  and  its 
continuing  evils  assuming  a  subtler,  but,  perhaps,  on  that 
account,  a  more  formidable  shape,  and  viewing  that  state  of 
things  which  has  grown  up  in  this  country  in  no  small  de- 
gree under  the  influences  of  the  changes  proposed  and 
promoted  by  Her  Majesty's  present  Administration,  I  recog- 
nize that  the  time  has  come  when  this  question  ought  to  be 
broached,  and  when  it  is  broached  it  ought  to  be  dealt  with 
once  for  all. 

With  respect  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Cork, 
I  hope  he  will  withdraw  it — not  in  the  least  implying  that 
it  was  an  unnatural  one  for  him  to  make,  or  a  useless  one 
for  Parliament  to  discuss.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  advanced 
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public  sentiment  upon  this  subject.  We  on  this  side  of  the 
House  have  not  been  inattentive  to  the  voices  that  have 
proceeded  from  that  side  of  the  House,  and  we  doubt  whether 
the  influence  of  religious  feeling  that  we  must  consider  nar- 
row and  misguided  will  sustain  the  Government  of  Her 
Majesty  in  the  plan  which  they  recommend,  for  maintaining 
the  fabric  of  the  Irish  Establishment,  and  for  giving  it  a 
moral  support  by  the  creation  around  it  of  a  number  of  new 
fabrics  designed  to  render  the  sense  of  inequality  in  Ireland 
less  sharp  and  less  intolerable  to  the  people  of  the  three 
countries.  Sir,  I  respectfully  recommend  the  withdrawal  of 
this  Motion  upon  the  clear  ground  that  the  Irish  question 
which  it  embraces  is  one,  doubtless,  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
cussion, but  for  action  and  for  legislation  it  is  a  question  that 
divides  itself  into  many  branches.  Upon  some  of  these 
heads  we  have  a  promise  of  proposals  from  the  Government 
which,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  and  without  at  present  attempt- 
ing to  measure  their  amount,  will  be  useful,  at  least  as  far 
as  they  go.  Our  desire  is  to  march  with  them  to  the 
furthest  point,  and  to  leave  them  only  under  the  compulsion 
of  what  we  may  deem  to  be  our  duty ;  but  when  we  have 
reached  that  point  to  leave  them  without  hesitation.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  with  them — at  any  rate,  to  see 
how  far  it  is  in  our  power  to  co-operate  with  them — in  their 
proposals  touching  the  land,  and  touching  the  other  portions 
of  their  scheme. 

There  remains,  however,  this  great  and  vital  question  of 
the  Church  lying  at  the  root  of  all  other  questions— surround- 
ing and  pervading  them,  and  constituting,  as  it  were,  the 
very  atmosphere  within  which  all  these  other  questions  have 
to  be  touched  and  handled.  I  must  not  disguise  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  acquainted  with  the  sentiments  of  those  who  sit  on 
this  side  of  the  House/;the  declarations  thus  far  made  by 
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Her  Majesty's  Government  are  to  us  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
But  I  do  not  say  that  they  would  have  been  more  satisfac- 
tory had  they  proposed  some  small  measure,  or  had  they 
held  out  some  distant,  impalpable  hope  without  substance 
or  body.  The  case  is  not  yet  complete,  because  we  have 
not  yet  heard  the  declarations  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
at  the  head  of  the  Administration,  and  there  have  been  times 
when  these  declarations  have  given  a  new  colour  to  the  de- 
bate. But,  unless  the  sentiments  which  we  may  hear  from 
him  should  greatly  vary — perhaps  I  should  say  unless  they 
should  altogether  differ — from  the  sentiments  which  have 
been  declared  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  by  the  other  Members  of  the  Government 
who  have  spoken,  I,  for  my  part,  cannot  entertain  a  doubt 
that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  those  who  differ  from  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  proposal  and  to  ask  the  opinion  of  the 
House  upon  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church.  But  if  such 
a  proposal  is  made,  two  things  I  venture  to  add.  In  the 
first  >lr/:e,  it  ought  to  be  plain,  simple,  intelligible  in  its 
terms.  I  suppose  that  any  one  who  might  make  such  a 
motion  would  justly  disclaim  the  duty  of  submitting  to  Par- 
liament a  measure  on  the  subject.  That  can  only  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Government.  But  the  principle  and  basis  of 
that  measure  ought  to  be  indicated  so  that  the  issue  may  be 
fairly  raised. 

But  one  thing  I  must  add,  and  it  is  this.  The  declara- 
tions of  Parliament  with  respect  to  the  Irish  Church  Estab- 
lishment will  not  now,  perhaps,  if  they  stand  alone,  command 
all  the  credit  that  they  might  have  commanded  in  other 
times ;  for  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  Parliament  has  en- 
deavoured to  assert  the  principle  that  the  property  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  should  be  dealt  with.  For 
several  successive  years  this  House  adopted  the  Appropria- 
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tion  Clause,  until  at  length,  confessing  its  defeat,  it  desisted 
from  attempts  to  pass  it  into  law.  If  anything,  therefore,  is 
declared  by  the  House  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  Church, 
we  ought  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  words.  It  ought  to  be 
a  declaration  attended  with  some  step  or  proceeding  which 
will  give  to  the  people  of  this  country,  and  which  will  give 
to  the  people  of  Ireland,  conclusive  proof  that  we  have  not 
entered  hastily  or  lightly  on  a  task  of  so  much  gravity,  and 
that  we  mean  what  we  say,  and  that,  as  far  as  depends  upon 
us,  the  task  will  be  performed. 

Sir,  under  these  circumstances  it  seems  to  me  clear  that 
we  ought  not  to  go  to  issue  with  Her  Majesty's  Government 
on  a  Motion  like  that  which  is  now  before  the  House.  But 
when  that  Motion  has  been  disposed  of  our  duty  will  not 
have  passed  away.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  coming 
more  and  more  nearly  into  view.  We  remember  the  words, 
the  earnest,  touching  words  with  which  the  noble  Earl  closed 
his  address,  when  he  expressed  a  hope  and  uttered  a  call 
inciting  the  Irish  people  to  union  and  to  loyalty.  Sir,  that 
is  our  object  too,  but  I  am  afraid  that  as  to  the  means  the 
differences  are  still  profound,  and  it  is  idle,  it  is  mocking  to 
use  words  unless  we  can  sustain  them  by  corresponding  sub- 
stance. That  substance  can  be  supplied  only  by  the  unre- 
served devotion  of  our  efforts  now  in  this,  perhaps  the  last 
stage  of  the  Irish  crisis  to  remove  the  scandal  and  the  mis- 
chief which  have  so  long  weakened  and  afflicted  the  empire. 
For  that  work  I  trust  strength  will  be  given  to  us.  If  we  be 
prudent  men,  I  hope  we  shall  endeavour  as  far  as  in  us  lies 
to  make  some  provision  for  a  contingent,  a  doubtful,  and 
probably  a  dangerous  future.  If  we  be  chivalrous  men,  I  ] 
trust  we  shall  endeavour  to  wipe  away  all  those  stains  which  ( 
the  civilized  world  has  for  ages  seen,  or  seemed  to  see,  on 
the  shield  of  England  in  her  treatment  of  Ireland.  If  we  \ 
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be  compassionate  men,  I  hope  we  shall  now,  once  for  all, 
listen  to  the  tale  of  woe  which  comes  from  her,  and  the 
reality  of  which,  if  not  its  justice,  is  testified  by  the  continued 
migration  of  he*:  people— that  we  shall 

"  Raze  out  the  written  troubles  from  her  brain, ' 
Pluck  from  her  memory  the  rooted  sorrow."  * 


But,  above  all,  if  we  be  just  men  we  shall  go  forward  in  the 
name  of  truth  and  right,  bearing  this  in  mind — that,  when 
the  case  is  proved,  and  the  hour  is  come,  justice  delayed  is 
justice  denied. 


THE   IRISH   CHURCH. 


f 


HOUSE  OF  COMMONS,  MARCH  30,  1868. 

NOW  rise,  Sir,  to  move  that  this  House  will  imme- 
diately resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  I  cannot  for  a  moment  regret  that  the  Gentlemen 
who  have  just  interposed  Motions,  accepted  as  matter  of 
course  by  the  House,  should,  by  the  passages  they  have 
caused  to  be  read  from  the  existing  laws  of  this  country, 
have  reminded  us  upon  how  solemn  a  duty  we  are  now 
about  to  enter.  I  likewise  construe  those  Motions  as  im- 
plying that  there  are  in  this  House  men  who  intend  to  meet 
the  plain,  broad,  and  intelligible  proposition  which  I  ask 
the  House  to  accept  by  other  propositions  equally  plain, 
broad,  and  intelligible,  and  that  the  great  and  solemn  con- 
*  MACBETH,  Act  v.,  Scene  3. 
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troversy,  for  such  it  is,  in  which  we  are  about  to  engage,  is 
not  to  be  degraded  into  a  warfare  of  trick  and  contrivance, 
but  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  as 
well  as  on  this,  in  a  spirit  which  befits  the  magnitude  of  the 
issue. 

I  originally  proposed  the  Resolutions  which  I  have  placed 
on  the  paper  under  the  expectation  that  I  should  have  ex- 
plained them  to  a  Committee  of  the  whole  House ;  but  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Stanley),  exercising  a  perfectly  legitimate 
discretion,  has  appended  to  the  comparatively  formal  Mo- 
tion, as  far  as  its  words  are  concerned,  which  I  now  propose 
to  make,  an  Amendment  raising  the  merits  of  the  case,  and 
has  thus  thrown  upon  me  the  responsibility  and  duty  of  en- 
deavouring to  explain  to  the  House  without  delay  the 
general  nature  of  the  proposition  which  I  wish  to  submit  to 
it  in  antagonism  to  that  of  the  noble  Lord.  Sir,  I  intend 
to  ask  the  House,  if  it  should  go  into  Committee,  to  assert 
in  the  first  place,  that  in  our  opinion  the  time  has  come 
when  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  should  cease  to 
exist  as  an  Establishment.  I  do  not  think  it  would  become 
me,  either  at  the  present  moment,  or  at  any  subsequent 
stage  of  the  Debate,  which  may  or  may  not  follow,  to  make 
myself  responsible,  in  all  its  important  and  complex  details, 
for  a  plan  which  shall  have  for  its  aim  to  give  effect  to  my 
purpose.  It  would  show,  I  think,  entire  forgetfulness  both 
of  the  limits  of  my  duty  and  of  the  resources  which  I  have 
at  my  command,  and  likewise  forgetfulness  of  the  limits  of 
duty  pertaining  to  a  party  in  opposition  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  were  I  to  undertake  responsibility  for  the  de- 
tails of  such  a  plan.  At  the  same  time  I  think,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  I  should  not  be  justified  in  endeavouring 
to  shelter  myself  under  the  freedom  of  a  Member  of  the 
Opposition  from  distinctly  indicating  to  the  Government,  the 
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House,  and  the  country  the  general  bases  and  conditions  of 
the  measure  which  I  wish  to  suggest  for  consideration. 

Therefore,  Sir,  I  say,  partly  repeating  and  partly  enlarging 
words  which  I  used  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  that  measure  is  to  cause  the  cessation  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Ireland  as  far  as  it  is  a  National  Estab- 
lishment of  religion.  That  cessation  must,  in  my  judgment 
— I  will: not  merely  say  might,  nor  ought,  but  in  my  judg- 
ment absolutely  must  be  subject  to  the  condition,  in  order 
to  make  it  an  honourable  and  worthy  measure,  that  every 
proprietary  and  every  vested  right  shall  receive  absolute 
compensation  and  satisfaction.  And  beyond  that  I  go  one 
step  by  saying  that  as  in  an  operation  so  extended  there 
will  necessarily  arise  matters  to  be  considered  which  are  as 
much  or  more  matters  of  feeling  than  of  strict  rule  and 
principle,  and  as  there  will  be  likewise  points  which  may  be 
subject  to  fair  and  legitimate  doubt,  my  opinion  is  that  every 
disposition  should  exist  to  indulge  and  to  conciliate  feeling 
when  it  can  be  done,  and  in  every  doubtful  case  to  adopt 
that  mode  of  proceeding  which  may  be  most  consistent  with 
principles  of  the  largest  equity.  Sir,  if  I  am  asked  what  I 
look  upon  as  the  conditions  under  which  the  Government 
would  endeavour  to  enter  upon  a  new  state  of  things,  as  far 
as  regards  the  religious  Establishment  in  Ireland — if  I  am 
asked  what  it  is  that,  in  endeavouring  to  put  an  end  to  the 
present  Establishment ;  I  renounce  for  the  future,  I  would 
again  say  that  that  which  I  renounce  for  the  future  is  the 
attempt  to  maintain,  in  association  with  the  State,  under  the 
authority  of  the  State,  or  supported  by  the  income  of  the 
State,  or  by  public  or  national  property  in  any  form,  a 
salaried  or  stipendiary  Clergy.  But  as  those  connected 
with  the  Established  Religion  of  Ireland  are  not  the  only 
persons  interested  in  this  matter,  it  is  right  that  I  should  say, 
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regarding  other  bodies  who  now  receive  grants  for  purposes 
of  religion,  either  directly  for  religious  worship  or  for  edu- 
cation having  religious  worship  for  its  ultimate  end,  that  in 
my  opinion  the  more  limited  cases  of  those  bodies  must  be 
met  by  the  application  of  analogous  principles  of  justice, 
equity,  and  even,  if  I  must  use  the  word,  intelligence ;  but 
beyond  that  I  hold  that  the  aim  of  all  these  proceedings 
may  be  to  comply — as  far  as  I  understood  the  words  read 
by  my  lion.  Friend  the  Member  for  Sheffield — with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prayer  of  a  petition  he  has  presented,  and  to 
put  an  end  within  the  realm  of  Ireland  to  all  grants  from 
the  Consolidated  Fund  to  be  applied  for  purposes  of  any 
religious  denomination. 

Having  said  this  much  I  think  I  have  only  to  add  one 
more  proposition,  and  to  say  that,  after  satisfying  every  just 
and  equitable  claim,  we  shall  have  to  contemplate  at  some 
future  time  the  application  of  a  residue ;  that  residue  will 
have,  in  my  judgment,  to  be  treated  strictly  and  simply  as 
an  Irish  fund  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland.  I  think  that  with 
these  words  I  have  satisfied  the  duty  incumbent  on  me,  not 
of  proposing  a  distinct  and  perfect  project  upon  this  great 
subject,  but  of  indicating  to  Parliament  the  line  which  I 
humbly  ask  it  and  would  fain  urge  it  to  pursue. 

I  cannot  fail  to  observe,  in  the  preliminary  skirmishing  on 
this  important  question — whether  it  be  owing  to  a  scarcity 
of  other  arguments  I  know  not,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  not 
be  fair  for  me  to  insinuate  that  it  is  so,  but,  undoubtedly, 
there  has  been  thus  far  a  most  copious  use  of  that  kind  of 
argument  which  sometimes  indicates  a  scarcity  of  other 
kinds, — I  mean  the  argumentum  ad  hominem.  Much  blame 
has  been  bestowed  upon  Liberal  Governments  and  upon  the 
Liberal  Party  for  not  having  sooner  addressed  themselves  to 
a  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church ;  and  it 
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has  been  contended  that  as  the  Liberal  Party  has  not  done 
so  in  former  years,  it  is  neither  entitled  nor  warranted  to 
attempt  it  now.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  for 
thirty  years — that  is  to  say,  since  1838 — no  serious  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  Liberal  Party  as  a  whole,  or  by  any 
Government,  Liberal  or  Conservative,  to  open  up  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church,  and  those  who  may  think  fit  to 
review  the  various  Motions  that  have  been  made  by  Mem- 
bers anxious,  at  all  events,  to  keep  alive  the  discussion  will 
find  that  for  the  most  part  they  have  been  Motions  of  an 
exceedingly  indecisive  character,  sometimes  for  a  Select 
Committee,  sometimes  for  a  general  consideration  of  the 
matter,  sometimes  to  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Government,  but  never  going  to  the  root,  never  pro- 
posing that  the  existence  of  the  Irish  Church  as  an  Estab- 
lished Church  should  now  be  brought  definitively  to  a  close. 
And,  for  one,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  in  my  judgment 
the  Liberal  Party  and  Governments  of  all  kinds,  both 
Liberal  and  Conservative,  have  been  perfectly  justified  in 
that  course.  There  has  been  no  state  of  things,  in  my 
opinion,  in  this  country,  and  especially  in  the  feeling  and 
opinion  of  Ireland,  which  would  have  enabled  this  great 
question  to  be  opened  upon  a  basis  of  that  breadth  which 
it  requires  ;  and  I  own  that  the  votes  which  I  have  myself 
given  upon  various  Motions  have  been  given  against  partial 
measures  intending  partial  application  of  remedial  princi- 
ples, and  those  votes  I  am  willing  to  admit  I  would  repeat. 
I  own,  Sir,  that  those  who  profess  different  principles  in  this 
House  are  open  to  no  charge  of  having  failed  to  bring  under 
discussion  this  great  question  with  a  view  to  definitive  set- 
tlement until  they  saw  that  the  time  had  arrived — this  is  a 
matter  which  I  am  not  going  to  assume,  but  which  I  shall 
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presently  endeavour  to  prove — when  there  was  a  prospect 
of  carrying  their  views  to  a  successful  issue. 

Sir,  as  to  myself,  nothing  could  be  more  lowering  to  the 
tone  of  the  debates  in  this  House  than  that  I  should  for  a 
moment  suppose  that  considerations  personal  to  me  can 
affect  the  issue  of  a  contest  such  as  that  which  we  are  about 
to  try.  We  have  heard  so  much  of  late,  not  only  of  apos- 
tacy,  but  of  sudden  apostacy,  that  I  will  venture,  without 
detaining  the  House  for  more  than  two  minutes,  to  make 
this  observation.  Suddenness  is  a  relative  term ;  there  are 
many  in  this  House  who  know  it  to  be  a  relative  term.  All 
I  will  say  on  that  point  is,  that  a  change  which  extends  over 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  when  estimated  by  a  fair  standard, 
with  reference  to  the  ordinary  length  of  human  life,  is  hardly 
to  be  esteemed  a  sudden  change.  In  1846  I  was  invited  by 
a  person  of  great  influence,  having  then  lost  my  seat  on 
account  of  the  Corn  Laws,  to  oppose  a  Member  of  Lord 
Russell's  Cabinet,  and  thus  endeavour  to  obtain  for  myself 
a  seat  in  Parliament.  I  have  in  my  possession  the  reply 
which  I  made,  and  in  which  I  state  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  oppose  that  gentleman — first,  because  we  were 
then  engaged  in  the  controversy  of  Free  Trade,  in  which  we 
had  fought  upon  the  same  side ;  and,  secondly,  because 
upon  the  other  great  question  which  I  then  thought  might 
come  forward,  the  Irish  Church,  he  was  opposed  to  it,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  pledge  myself  upon  principle  to 
maintain  it.  In  the  following  year  I  had  a  more  searching 
test,  for  I  had  a  contest  of  four  months'  duration  for  the 
University  of  Oxford.  Application  was  made  to  me  to 
know  what  position  I  took  up  with  respect  to  the  Irish 
Church,  and  my  answer  was  that  I  did  not  anticipate  the 
proposal  of  a  plan  which  would  lead  me  to  vote  for  a  change 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  of  Ireland ;  but  that  to 
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maintain  it  in  principle  I  must  entirely  decline.  I  saw  no 
such  likelihood. 

:rr  But  in  the  year  1865  it  appeared  to  me  that  in  the  then 
.coming  Parliament  we  probably  should  have  to  deal  with 
this  question  of  the  Irish  Church.  And  therefore  I  took  the 
opportunity,  for  the  fair  warning  and  notice  of  my  con- 
stituents, of  making  a  speech  in  which  I  detached  myself 
entirely  and  absolutely  from  the  maintenance  of  the  Irish 
Church,  either  on  a  larger  or  on  a  more  contracted  scale. 
Having  given  them  that  notice  they,  as  they  were  perfectly 
entitled  to  do,  took  advantage  of  it ;  and  the  consequence 
is  that  I  am  not  Member  for  Oxford  University,  but  Member 
for  South  Lancashire.  I  pass  on  to  describe  what  I  own  I 
have  a  strong  persuasion  has  not  presented  itself  in  full  to 
the  minds  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House, — 
perhaps  not  in  full  to  the  minds  of  hon.  Gentleman  on  this. 
Having  undertaken  the  great  and  heavy  responsibility — for 
a  heavy  responsibility  it  is — of  making  this  proposal,  I  wish 
to  indicate  concisely  to  the  House  the  position  in  which,  as 
it  appears  to  me,  the  proposal,  if  accepted,  would  leave  what 
I  should  then  have  to  call,  not  the  Irish  Established  Church, 
but,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  I  will  call  it,  the  Anglican 
Communion  in  Ireland. 

We  should  begin  by  a  recognition  of  every  vested  inte- 
rest. And  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  speaking  of  vested  interests, 
that  it  appears  to  me  at  least  a  matter  for  argument  and 
consideration,  whether  we  can  strictly  and  absolutely  limit 
the  phrase  to  those  who  are  in  possession  of  benefices,  or 
whether  some  regard  ought  not  possibly  to  be  had — though 
it  would  be  premature  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  point — 
to  the  case  of  those  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  an 
indelible  profession,  that  separates  them  from  the  great  bulk 
of  profitable  secular  employments,  in  expectation  of  the 
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benefices  which  we  have  kept  in  existence  by  law  under  our 
authority,  even  though  they  may  not  actually  have  entered 
upon  them.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  wish  to  commit  anyone 
by  any  admissions  upon  that  subject,  or  to  say  that  these 
cases  rest  on  the  same  foundation  as  well-defined  vested 
interests.  I  say  nothing  of  the  kind.  All  I  say  is  that  I, 
for  one,  do  not  at  this  moment  absolutely  shut  the  door 
against  them.  Well,  there  is  a  recognition  of  vested  interests. 
I  apprehend  that  if  the  Irish  Church  were  disestablished, 
none  would  propose  to  deprive  those  who  have  worshipped 
in  its  sacred  fabrics  of  the  future  possession  and  use  of  those 
fabrics,  provided  they  are  willing  to  maintain  them,  and  to 
apply  them  to  religious  purposes.  On  that  subject  I  feel 
the  utmost  confidence,  and  I  feel  almost  an  equal  confidence 
that  the  very  same  lenient  judgment  which  goes  to  the 
Church  would  go  likewise  to  that  which  is  inseparably  con- 
nected with  the  Church — I  mean  the  residences  of  the 
clergy.  In  addition  to  this,  we  are  told,  and  fairly  told, 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  of  Ireland 
are  members  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  I  appre- 
hend I  am  not  wrong  in  assuming,  first,  that  the  proprietors 
of  advowsons  would  have  the  strictest  and  the  most  abso- 
lute' claim  to  full  compensation  for  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty ;  and,  secondly,  that  these  proprietors  of  advowsons — 
who,  I  am  aware,  are  not  nearly  as  numerous,  relatively  to 
the  whole  number  of  benefices,  as  they  are  in  England,  the 
benefices  in  private  gift  in  Ireland  only  amounting,  roughly, 
to  one-sixth  of  the  whole — are,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases, 
members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  to  them  would  be 
paid  the  money  which  the  State  would  find  to  be  the  value 
of  these  advowsons.  There  is  another  class — I  am  afraid 
not  a  very  extensive  one — the  category  of  recent  endow- 
ments ;  of  persons,  some  of  them  even  now  living,  some  of 
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them  but  lately  gone  from  among  us,  who  have  out  of  their 
own  means  and  liberality,  built  churches  and  devoted  funds 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland. 
Such  endowments,  I  apprehend  would,  under  all  circum- 
stances, be  respected. 

Now,  putting  together  these  various  items — and  this  is 
but  an  imperfect  sketch,  it  has  no  pretence  whatever  to  be  a 
definite  statement — I  believe  that  the  effect  of  this  much- 
dreaded  disestablishment  of  the  Church,  conducted  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  describe  it,  would  be  this,  that  if  the 
full  money  value  of  the  entire  possessions  of  the  Irish 
Church,  fairly  sold  in  open  market,  were  estimated,  certainly 
not  less  than  three-fifths,  possibly  two-thirds,  would  remain 
in  the  hands  of  members  of  the  Anglican  Communion.  I 
know  not  with  what  feeling  Gentlemen  may  listen  to  that 
announcement.  It  is  an  announcement  which,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  with  it,  I  make  quite  irrespective  of  the 
reception  it  may  meet  with.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact.  It  is 
the  best  estimate  that  I  can  make :  and  my  belief  is,  that 
between  these  limits  of  three-fifths  of  the  whole  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  would  be  found  the  share  remaining  to 
the  members  of  the  Anglican  Communion  in  Ireland.  Nor 
let  it  be  said  that  that  which  is  paid  on  the  score  of  vested 
interests  would  not  be  paid  for  the  purposes  of  the  Anglican 
Communion  ;  because,  I  apprehend  it  is  quite  clear — indeed, 
I  assume,  without  argument — that  when  you  say  you  will 
respect  vested  interests,  you  do  not  intend  to  say  that  you 
will  give  to  the  bishop  and  clergy,  for  doing  nothing, 
incomes  which  they  now  receive  under  an  engagement  to  do 
something.  Their  duties  to  their  flocks,  slight  as  they  may 
be  in  some  cases,  onerous  in  many  others,  would  still  remain ; 
and  those  gentlemen  would  still  be  available  and  remain 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  religious  communion  to  which 
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they  belong  for  their  lives,  even  after  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church.  Well,  but  that  proportion,  whatever  it  may  be, 
the  Irish  Church,  the  Anglican  Communion  in  Ireland — 
call  it  what  you  like — would  not  only  possess,  but  enjoy. 
It  would  hold  its  property  no  longer  amid  an  estranged  and 
alienated  population ;  it  would  hold  it,  I  believe,  with  the 
perfect  and  cordial  goodwill  of  all  sects,  all  parties,  and  all 
persuasions,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Ireland.  And 
along  with  that  share,  at  least,  of  its  temporalities,  which  I 
apprehend  it  would  receive — I  have  no  authority  to  say  so, 
but  it  appears  to  me  a  logical  and  moral  necessity  in  the 
case — along  with  that,  from  the  very  moment  when  its  title 
is  cancelled  as  an  Established  Church,  it  must  receive  that 
freedom  of  action,  that  power  of  falling  back  on  its  own 
internal  energies,  and  developing  them  for  its  own  good, 
which  so  many  religious  communities  in  this  country  value 
at  such  a  price  that  they  feel  it  to  be  a  treasure  far  greater 
than  all  that  the  State  can  protect  or  all  that  the  law  can 
give. 

I  own  I  cannot  see  that  the  condition  sketched  prospec- 
tively  for  the  Members  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land is,  in  itself,  at  all  a  lamentable  or  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion. That,  however,  is  no  reason  why  we  should  do  the 
act  that  I  now  recommend.  Nor  will  I  endeavour  to  re- 
commend that  act  by  any  policy  which,  as  far  as  I  can  per- 
ceive, involves  exaggeration.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  ex- 
aggeration to  make  the  Irish  Established  Church,  in  its 
present  form  dating  from  the  Reformation,  responsible  for 
the  great  grievances  of  ascendency  and  of  national  estrange- 
ment in  Ireland.  It  is  very  true,  as  has  been  said,  I  think, 
by  Dr.  Brady — I  mean  Dr.  Maziere  Brady — who  has  written 
on  this  subject — "  The  Establishment  was  Papal  but  anti- 
Irish  from  1172  to  1560,  and  from  1560  to  1868  it  was 
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anti-Papal  and  anti-Irish  too."  There  is  no  greater  authority 
on  this  question  than  Mr.  Burke.  In  his  tract  upon  the 
"  Popery  Laws"  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion — t:  Either  that  a 
'  religion  not  very  remote  from  the  Protestant'  prevailed  in 
Ireland  before  the  English  came  there,"  or  at  least  "  that 
Papal  authority  was  much  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  other 
countries,"  and  he  winds  up  by  saying : — "  No  country,  I 
believe,  since  the  world  began,  has  suffered  so  much  on 
account  of  religion  or  has  been  so  variously  harassed  both 
for  Popery  and  for  Protestantism."  Now,  in  examining  a 
charge  of  that  kind,  I  can  only  say  that  the  case  is  much 
strengthened  when  we  consider  that  it  has  been  the  par- 
ticular misfortune,  the  dark  fatality  of  this  Church  question, 
that  all  along  religious  Establishments  under  English  protec- 
tion have  been  associated  with  British  power,  and,  instead 
of  tending  to  unite  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  nation  in  unity 
with  the  people  of  this  island,  have  unhappily  been — as  Mr. 
Burke  says,  first  for  Popery  and  next  for  Protestantism — all 
along  a  cause  of  estrangement  and  disunion. 

Well,  now  the  arguments  very  generally  advanced  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Irish  Church  are  something  of  this  na- 
ture : — That  to  disestablish  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  Act 
of  Union  and  dangerous  to  the  Church  of  England ;  that 
such  a  measure  would  be  injurious  to  the  Protestant  religion ; 
that  it  would  be  subversive  of  property ;  that  it  would  be 
contrary  to  the  assurance  given  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
party ;  and  that  the  tithe  is  paid  by  the  landlord.  Now,  I 
think  the  tithe  is  not  paid  by  the  landlord ;  and  as  for  the 
assurance  of  the  Catholic  party,  I  cannot  consent  that  any 
such  assurance  should  bind  me  to  uphold  what  I  conceive 
to  be  unfair  to  the  Catholics  and  injurious  to  the  Empire. 
In  this  matter  I  say  we  should  exercise  our  own  freedom 
and  judge  what  is  for  the  common  good ;  and  it  is  for  the 
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common  good  I  ask  you  to  consent  to  the  !  Disendowment 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland.  Then  it  has  been 
said  that  such  a  measure  would  be  subversive  of  property. 
1  have  not  heard  that  in  the  present  controversy,  though  it 
was  in  vogue  with  high  authorities  five-and-thirty  years  ago. 
I  shall  therefore  wait  till  the  argument  is  revived.  As  for 
the  measure  being  contrary  to  the  Act  of  Union,  I  do  not 
think  that  at  this  time  I  need  dwell  upon  that  point ;  but 
one  remark  I  may  make  with,  reference  to  it,  which  is  this — 
that  when  we  come  to  argue  the  point  in  detail,  it  can,  in 
my  opinion,  be  shown  that  the  view  of  the  great  Minister 
who  framed  the  Act  of  Union  was  as  far  as  possible  from 
the  view  of  those  who  are  now  maintaining  that  an  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland  is  the  particular  privilege  and 
monopoly  of  the  Protestants.  Mr.  Pitt,  according  to  his 
biographer,  used  these  words,  antl  they  are  very  important, 
as  showing  that  he  did  not  contemplate  only  a  relief  to  the 
Catholics  from  political  disability,  but  that  his  large  and 
comprehensive  mind  contemplated  putting  them  on  a 
footing  of  religious  equality  with  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  for  so  doing  should 
arise.  He  said  : — 

"  By  many  he  knew  it  would  be  contended  that  the  religion  professed  by 
the  majority  of  the  people  would  at  least  be  entitled  to  an  equality  of  privi- 
leges." 

What  was  Mr.  Pitt's  answer  to  that  ? 

"  No  man  could  say  that  in  the  actual  state  of  things,  while  Ireland  re- 
mained a  separate  kingdom,  full  concessions  could  be  made  to  the  Catholics 
without  endangering  the  State,  and  shaking  the  constitution  of  Ireland  to 
its  centre." 

I  think,  therefore,  there  is  ample  room  for  the  opinion  that 
Mr.  Pitt  contemplated  at  least  a  system  which  is  now 
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become  wholly  impossible — namely,  that  of  general  Endow- 
ment. But  that  general  endowment  was  but  a  means  by 
which  he  sought  to  attain  an  end,  and  the  end  which  he 
sought  to  attain  was  nothing  but  religious  equality.  That 
we  are  endeavouring  to  reach  by  the  means  now  open  to  us, 
and  in  doing  so  we  are  acting  in  accordance  with  the  views 
and  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Pitt. 

But  it  is  said  that  this  Disendowment  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  Church  of  England.     This  appears  to  be  a  favourite 
argument.     Assertion  may  be  met  by  assertion  ;  and  while, 
no  doubt,  many  persons  may  believe  that  the  Disendowment 
of  the  Irish  Church  would  be  an  injury  to  the  Church  of 
England,  I  claim  for  myself  the  liberty  to  hold  an  entirely 
opposite  opinion.     I  maintain  that  to  relieve  the  Church  of 
England  from  a  position  which  politically  is  odious  and  dan- 
gerous, and  which  socially  is  unjust,  will  be  to  strengthen 
her  foundations,  and  give  her  fair  play  in  the  exercise  of  her 
great  mission.     We  shall,  no  doubt,  hear  much  more  on  that 
subject;    but  there  is  at  least  one  form  of  that  objection 
with  regard  to  which  I  think  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
paid.     There  is  a  famous  saying  of  Mr.  Hallam,  of  which  I 
do  not  remember  the  words,  but  of  which  this  is  the  sense — 
that  there  is  no  medium  in  the  policy  of  a  State  between 
persecution  and  expatriation,  and  toleration  and  admission 
to  a  footing  of  equality.     Certainly,  as  far  as  the  history  of 
Ireland  is  concerned,  it  tends  in  a  remarkable  degree  to 
afford  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  that  proposition.     I  have, 
with  such  materials  as  were  open  to  me,  endeavoured  to  ob- 
tain the  estimates  formed  at  different  times  of  the  respective 
numbers  of  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  in  Ireland. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  but  this  appears  to  be  the  case — that 
the  unchristian,  barbarous,  and  abominable  penal  laws  were 
in  a  manner  successful.     The  number  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
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lie  community  in  a  certain  degree,  though  slowly/diminished 
so  long  as  the  pressure  of  these  penal  laws  weighed  upon 
them ,  but  from  the  time  when  the  feeling  of  liberty  and 
civil  life  began  to  glow  in  the  breast  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  there  was  some  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities — 
from  the  time  of  our  embarking  in  an  intermediate  system 
to  maintain  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland — our  experi- 
ment has  been  a  total  failure ;  the  proportion  of  Roman 
Catholics  to  Protestants  has  increased  in  a  remarkable 
degree. 

In  1672,  Sir  William  Petty  gave  numbers,  which  when  I 
reduce  the  fractions  to  a  common  denominator,  as  I  have 
done  in  respect  of  all  the  figures  I  am  about  to  quote,  show 
that  the  Protestants  were  at  that  time  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics as  three  to  eight,  or  45  to  120.  In  1730,  or  about  that 
date,  a  very  careful  inquiry  took  place,  entirely  under  the 
direction  of  the  Government,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
Protestants  were  as  two  to  five  as  compared  with  the  Catho- 
lics ;  they  had  grown  to  the  proportion  of  48  to  1 20.  But 
at  that  time,  according  to  another  authority,  Bishop  Butler, 
a  Roman  Catholic  prelate,  the  Protestants  were  as  two  to 
four,  or  as  60  to  120,  when  compared  with  the  Roman 
Catholics.  In  1762  Bishop  Butler  published  a  work,  in 
which  he  complains  that  under  the  influence  of  the  penal 
laws  and  the  charter  schools  the  Protestants  had  steadily 
increased ;  but,  as  there  is  no  precise  estimate  of  the  num- 
bers, I  cannot  give  them.  In  1784,  only  six  years  after  the 
first  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws,  a  computation  was  made, 
which  must  necessarily  have  been  of  a  loose  character,  but 
to  which  great  value  appears  to  have  been  attached  by  per- 
sons of  authority.  I  dare  say  it  will  create  a  smile  in  the 
House  when  I  mention  in  what  way  this  estimate  was  made. 
It  was  founded  on  the  number  of  beggars  who  came  to  the 
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House  of  Industry  in  Dublin.  There  were  no  Poor  Laws 
at  that  time,  and,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  applicants  for 
relief  at  the  House  of  Industry  included  persons  from  all 
quarters  of  the  country,  it  was  thought  that  they  represented 
the  different  religious  creeds  in  about  the  proportionate 
numbers  which  the  members  of  those  creeds  bore  to  one 
another  in  Ireland.  The  result  is  important,  as  showing 
that  in  1784  the  proportion  was  the  same  as  in  1730 — 
namely,  that  of  60  to  120,  or  as  2  to  4.  In  1801  an  esti- 
mate was  given  from  the  Protestant  side.  In  Sir  Richard 
Musgrave's  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland,  second  edition 
— the  second  edition  was  published  in  1801,  and  I  suppose 
the  figures  refer  to  1800 — there  is  an  estimate  which  shows 
that  the  Protestants  had  sunk  to  the  proportion  of  40  to 
120.  The  Catholics  themselves  claimed  still  more.  [In 
1834  there  was  a  great  investigation  made  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  British  Government.  By  the  Census  returns  of 
that  year  it  appears  that  the  Protestants  had  still  further 
sunk.  Instead  of  being  as  60  to  120  in  their  proportion  to 
the  Roman  Catholics — as  they  had  been  100  years  before, 
or  as  40  to  120,  as  they  had  been  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century, — they  were  only  as  30  to  120,  or  a  trifle  under  one- 
fifth  of  the  whole  population.  In  1861  they  were  a  trifle 
over  one-fifth,  but  the  change  was  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
worth  notice. 

If  we  are  told  that  the  removal  of  a  public  religious 
establishment  from  Ireland  will  be  injurious  to  Protestantism, 
I  would  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  injurious  to 
Protestantism?"  The  meaning  must  be  this — that  the 
maintenance  of  this  religious  Establishment  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  Protestantism.  And  yet  it  is  shown  by  evidence 
which,  although  in  all  its  details  it  may  not  be  perfectly  pre- 
cise, is  nevertheless  clear  and  conclusive  for  every  practical 
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purpose,  that  ever  since  you  receded  from  the  cruelty  of  the 
penal  laws,  the  attempt  to  maintain  your  establishment  has 
had  this  effect — that  along  with  it  there  has  been  an  immense 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics  to  Protest- 
ants in  Ireland.     It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  "  Yes,  the  case  is 
very  bad,  though  it  would  have  been  still  worse  but  for  our 
religious  Establishment."     I  trust,  however,  that  that  argu- 
ment will  not  be  used  in  a  House  of  Commons  which,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  is  a  Protestant  House  of  Com- 
mons, for  dismal,  indeed,  is  our  condition  if,  as  professors  of 
a  certain  religion,  we  cannot    look  our   Roman  Catholic 
fellow-citizens  in  the  face  and  meet  them  on  a  fair  field,  and 
if,  the  moment  we  are  threatened  with  civil  equality,  we  are 
obliged  to  utter  doleful  vaticinations  about  the  extinction  of 
our  faith,  and  to  confess  that  we  have  only  been  prevented 
by  extraneous  and  fictitious  aid  on  the  part  of  the  State 
from  being  swallowed  up  in  a  great  vortex.     At  the  same 
time,  I  am  bound  to  say  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  greatly 
regret  the  loss  of  what  was  termed  the  Appropriation  Clause. 
I  repent  undoubtedly  of  certain  arguments  which  I  used 
against  it  in  speeches,  of  which  the  most  recent  was  delivered 
32  years  ago  ;  but  that  Appropriation  Clause  did  not  satisfy 
the  principle  of  justice,  and  it  certainly  tended  in  my  opinion 
to  give  a  new  charter  to  the  Protestant  Church,  upon  a 
principle  of  pure  personal  preference  to  members  of  that 
communion,  and  to  place  it  on  a  footing  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  not  tenable  in    equity.      But  there   are   other 
reasons  why  it  is  very  well  that  these  30  years  of  trial  should 
have  afforded  us  an  opportunity  of  arriving,  as  we  all  wish 
to  arrive,  at  a  determination  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible, 
and  I  think  it  but  fair  to  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
to  admit  that,  until  very  recent  times,  it  has  not  had  a  per- 
fectly fair  trial  as  a  religious  community,  for  so  incredibly 
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perverted  was  the  system  under  which  Ireland  was  governed 
during  the  last  century,  that  the  Established  Church  could 
hardly  be  called  a  religious  institution.  I  must  ask  the 
House  to  listen  to  a  most  remarkable  passage — and  it  is  the 
only  other  one  which  I  shall  read  to  the  House — from  the 
writings  of  Mr.  Burke.  He  is  describing  the  spirit  and 
operation  of  the  penal  laws,  and  he  says  : — 

"From  what  I  have  observed  it  was  pride,  arrogance,  and  a  spirit  of  do- 
mination, and  not  a  bigoted  spirit  of  religion,  that  has  caused  and  kept  up 
these  oppressive  statutes.  I  am  sure  I  have  known  those  who  have  oppressed 
Papists  in  their  civil  rights  exceedingly  indulgent  to  them  in  their  religious 
ceremonies,  and  who  really  wished  them  to  continue  Catholics  in  order  to 
furnish  pretences  for  oppression.  These  persons  never  saw  a  man  (by  con- 
verting) escape  out  of  their  power  but  with  grudging  and  regret." 

I  admit  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  whole  spirit  and 
meaning  of  these  words,  and  to  see  to  what  depths  of  degra- 
dation a  politico-ecclesiastical  system  misapplied  can  unhap- 
pily descend.  But  undoubtedly  those  days  have  gone  by. 
Between  the  beginning  of  this  century  and  the  year  1830 
there  was  a  great  revival  of  piety  and  zeal  among  the  clergy 
of  Ireland.  But  by  the  year  1830  which  was  about  the  date 
when  you  had  for  the  first  time  a  zealous  and  active  clergy 
in  Ireland,  they  found  themselves  unhappily  involved  in  the 
tithe  wars,  and  at  that  unhappy  period,  before  the  passing  of 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Act,  the  collection  of  the  tithes  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Tithe  Proctors,  who  levied  them  from 
every  occupier  of  the  soil.  In  such  circumstances  it  was  al- 
most vain  to  think  of  the  propagation  of  religious  truth. 
This  difficulty,-  however,  was  taken  away  in  [838  by  the 
passing  of  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act.  Undoubtedly, 
many  of  us  are  open  to  some  reproach  for  having,  by  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Act  and  the  Church  Temporalities  Act, 
wasted  to  some  extent  the  ecclesiastical  property  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  work  down  the  argument  drawn  from 
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the  existence  of  the  tithes.  A  commission  of  25  per  cent 
was  given  to  the  landlord  for  collection,  and  undoubtedly 
that  was  a  most  liberal  percentage.  I  do  not,  however,  in- 
tend by  that  remark  to  weaken  the  landlord's  title  in  the 
slightest  degree,  for  I  believe  that  the  arrangement  which 
was  come  to  has  been  regarded  as  a  final  arrangement,  and, 
therefore  what  has  been  done  cannot  be  undone.  But 
during  the  30  years  which  have  elapsed  since  1838  what 
have  we  had  in  Ireland  ?  In  the  first  place  we  have  had  the 
clergyman  pursuing  his  vocation  in  perfect  tranquillity,  and 
without  an  external  barrier  of  any  kind  to  impede  him.  In 
the  second  place,  we  have  had  a  clergy  claiming  and  well 
earning  the  name  of  an  able,  a  zealous,  and  a  pious  clergy. 
What  more  could  be  desired  to  test  the  capacity  of  the 
Church  ?  And  yet,  sir,  more  there  has  been,  because  there 
has  been  a  great  calamity — a  famine,  which  pressed  princi- 
pally, though  not  entirely,  on  the  Catholic  population  of 
Ireland,  and  which  gave  to  the  Protestant  clergy,  as  the  dis- 
pensers of  alms,  access  to  every  cottage  in  the  country,  and 
placed  in  their  hands  such  a  leverage  of  social  power  as  can 
hardly  be  over  estimated.  The  plague  was  followed  by 
emigration,  and  all  these  burdens  weighed  chiefly  on  the 
Roman  Catholic  population.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages 
on  the  side  of  the  Establishment,  and  with  that  terrific  ca- 
lamity reducing  the  numbers  of  the  Catholic  population,  it 
appears  from  the  Census  of  1861  that,  although  some  change 
has  taken  place,  it  is  so  insignificant  that  we  may  fairly  call 
it  imperceptible,  for  I  believe,  if  we  contemplate  the  con- 
version of  Ireland  at  the  rate  indicated  by  these  figures, 
some  1,500  or  2,000  years  at  least  must  elapse  before  we 
complete  the  task. 

I  have  dealt  with  these  general  considerations,  and  now  I 
will  endeavour  further  to  justify  the  proposal  which  I  am 
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going  to  submit  to  the  House.  I  ask  the  House  in  sub- 
stance to  do  two  things.  The  first  is  to  make  a  declaration 
which  by  itself  is  in  the  nature  of  an  abstract  Resolution — 
namely,  a  declaration  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  Es- 
tablished Church  of  Ireland  should  cease  to  exist  as  an  Es- 
tablishment, due  regard  being  had  for  vested  interests  and 
the  rights  of  property.  But  I  also  ask  the  House  to  take  a 
further  step.  I  ask  them  to  arrest  appointments  which 
might  be  made  from  this  time  forth,  with  a  view  of  reserving, 
in  the  most  convenient  form  of  which  circumstances  will  ad- 
mit, the  final  disposal  of  this  great  and  complicated  ques- 
tion. The  object  is  to  arrest  in  the  first  place  episcopal  ap- 
pointments, the  state  of  the  law  being  such  that  where  a 
vacancy  occurs  in  a  see,  and  no  provision  is  made  for  filling  it 
up,  the  law  itself  provides  for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction,  and 
the  performance  of  all  necessary  spiritual  acts.  I  need  not, 
I  think,  go  into  details  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
correctness  of  this  statement,  nor  do  I  think  it  will  be  main- 
tained that  any  intolerable  grievance  would  arise  from  a 
short  suspension  of  these  Episcopal  appointments  if  we  are 
to  judge  of  the  capacity  of  bishops  to  perform  spiritual  duties 
for  a  given  amount  of  population  by  the  scale  which  prevails 
in  England,  and  which,  on  the  whole,  is  not  an  unfair  scale. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  in  the  case  of  the  12  bishops  of 
Ireland, 'with  their  700,000  adherents,  abundant  space  and 
scope  to  enable  temporary  provision  to  be  made  without 
any  serious  inconvenience.  With  respect  to  capitular  ap- 
pointments, I  think  the  policy  of  suspending  them  still  more 
clear.  As  to  parochial  appointments,  I  do  not  propose  to 
attempt  any  interference  with  that  limited  number  of  parishes 
which  are  in  private  patronage,  for  we  cannot  touch  those 
parishes  without  interfering  with  proprietary  rights,  and  we 
can  only  deal  with  proprietary  rights  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
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when  we  come  to  consider  the  conditions  of  a  final  and  con- 
clusive measure.  With  regard  to  parochial  appointments 
not  in  private  patronage,  I  may  point  out  that  provision  is 
already  made  for  the  case  of  certain  parishes  in  Ireland 
which  only  contain  a  very  few  Protestants,  and  in  reference 
to  parishes  having  a  larger  proportion  of  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants, there  are  provisions  suitable  in  the  main  for  the  pur- 
poses to  which  I  am  now  referring. 

Besides  the  stopping  of  such  appointments,  it  appears  to 
be  necessary  to  stop  the  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissieners  in  Ireland,  and  this,  like  the  suspension  of 
appointments,  can  only  be  done  by  passing  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament. It  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  most  unconstitu- 
tional, and  I  do  not  think  the  House  would  entertain  it  if  I 
were  tc  propose  it,  that  any  of  these  things  should  be  done 
by  the  mere  will  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  plainly 
the  affair  of  the  legislature ;  it  is  the  business  of  the  Crown 
Estate  and  the  Bishop's  Estate  to  continue  to  fill  the  office 
until  the  law  is  altered.  In  the  same  way  it  is  the  business, 
I  have  no  doubt,  of  the  Commissioners  to  do  all  they  are 
now  doing  with  the  large  revenues  which  they  possess  until 
the  law  steps  in  to  restrain  them.  In  my  opinion  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  law  should  step  in  to  restrain  the  Com- 
missioners, and  for  this  reason — their  duties  are  not  confined 
to  meeting  the  exigencies  of  divine  worship,  whether  in  the 
case  of  the  expenses  of  service  or  the  expenses  of  the  neces- 
sary repairs  of  fabrics.  The  Commissioners  from  year  to 
year  lay  out  large  sums  in  the  entire  refitting  of  churches, 
and  in  the  renovation  of  the  fabric,  and  in  the  foundation  of 
the  new  churches.  Not  only  so,  but  I  find  the  erection  of 
new  benefices  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  from  time  to  time  they  perform  that  operation. 

In  order  to  show  how  far  I  am  justified  in  asking  the 
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House  to  endeavour  to  reserve  the  status  qtw,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  new  vested  interests  and  new  permanent 
charges,  I  would  just  take  two  cases  of  benefices.  New- 
town  Lennan,  in  Lismore  diocese,  was  erected  into  a  sepa- 
rate benefice  in  1867.  It  was  appointed  to  by  the  patron 
— the  Crown  or  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  That  new 
benefice,  I  understand,  erected  in  1867,  has  a  population 
stated  to  consist  of  four  Anglicans  and  1,143  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  the  net  annual  value  is  ^331.  The  other  case  is 
Kilmoylan-with-Cummer,  and  the  appointment  is  in  1868. 
Here  the  statement  shows  that  the  population  is  four  Angli- 
cans and  2,769  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  net  annual  value 
is  ^"291.  The  number  of  four  Anglicans  is  so  very  remark- 
able that,  if  I  had  not  received  the  same  from  a  person  of 
some  authority,  I  should  have  suspected  the  accuracy  of 
the  statement ;  but  whether  it  be  accurate  or  whether  it  be 
not,  in  my  contention — as  is  said  in  courts  of  justice — these 
new  benefices  ought  not  to  be  erected,  if  the  House  of 
Commons  intends  to  deal  seriously  with  the  question  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland.  By  the  first  part  of  the  pro- 
posal I  have  to  make  I  wish  to  test  the  question  whether 
the  House  does  or  does  not  think  the  time  is  come  for 
dealing  thus  seriously  with  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  if  we  do  think  that  the  time  is  come,  then  I  must 
say  that  I  hope  we  shall  not  be  content  to  launch  forth 
upon  the  winds  of  heaven  that  most  unsatisfactory  creation 
of  human  wit,  when  it  stands  alone,  which  is  known  within 
these  walls  by  the  name  of  an  abstract  Resolution.  During 
all  my  public  life  I  have  seen  nothing  but  discredit,  false 
hopes,  and  bitter  disappointments  come  from  these  abstract 
Resolutions.  I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  been  responsible 
for  one,  and  I  am  not  willing  to  be  responsible  for  one  on 
this  occasion.  I  know  very  well  that  this  Parliament,  com- 
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petent  as  it  is  in  all  authority,  and  not  less  than  any  Parlia- 
ment that  has  ever  sat  in  this  House,  must,  notwithstanding, 
look  forward  to  a  limited  existence.  It  would  be  folly  to 
attempt  to  charge  it  during  that  limited  period  of  existence 
with  duties  which  are  beyorfd  its  capacities  and  its  power. 
The  duty  I  would  point  out  to  the  House  is  this  :  not  of 
forestalling,  not  of  determining  the  final  arrangement  that 
may  be  thought  fit  for  disposing  of  this  whole  question,  but 
the  duty  of  preventing  the  fresh  and  constant  growth  in  the 
interval  which  is  yet  remaining  before  a  final  measure — an 
interval  which  may  be  shorter  or  which  may  be  longer — a 
growth  of  a  new  crop  of  vested  interests,  a  creation  of  per- 
manent engagements  which  may  fetter  to  a  most  serious 
extent  the  judgment  of  Parliament 

In  order  to  assume  the  importance  of  that  topic,  suppose 
that  we  were  in  circumstances  in  which  I  could  ask  you, 
and  in  which  you  could  agree  to  pass  a  conclusive  measure 
at  this  moment  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church. 
If  you  chose  to  make  the  course  for  that  measure  such  as 
Coleridge  describes  to  be  "  the  course  of  the  cannon-ball, 
shattering  that  it  may  reach,  and  shattering  what  it  reaches," 
then  indeed  you  would  have  but  a  short  future  on  which  to 
reckon.  But  every  man  in  this  House  denounces  that. 
You  are  determined  to  give  the  fullest  consideration,  not 
only  in  a  matter  of  property,  but  of  privilege  and  of  duty, 
to  those  who  are  now  in  possession.  But,  right  and  indis- 
pensable as  this  is,  let  us  not  conceal  from  ourselves  that 
the  practical  effect  is  to  involve  the  many  complex  diffe- 
rences, and  to  postpone  the  sensible  operations  of  measures 
for  many  years,  and  the  final  and  full  operation  of  it  for 
almost  one  generation;  because  it  will  not  be  10  years  nor 
20  years — it  will  hardly  be  30  years  perhaps,  unless  pru- 
dence in  the  meantime  should  dictate,  with  the  good-will  of 
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all  parties.  If  you  think  it  is  right,  in  the  language  which 
will  be  proposed  to  you,  that  the  Established  Church  should 
cease  to  exist  as  an  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and  if 
you  choose  to  adopt  the  mode  of  operation  proposed,  the 
final  effect  of  this  resolution  will  have  to  be  postponed.  Is 
it  not  obvious  common  sense ;  is  it  not  necessary,  in  order 
to  give  assurance  in  all  good  faith  and  to  maintain  our 
credit,  that  we  should  without  hesitation  do  that  which  is 
perfectly  simple  in  its  character — namely,  arrest  the  progress 
of  operations  which  tend  greatly  to  fetter  the  future  discre- 
tion of  Parliament  ?  My  noble  Friend  opposite  has  given 
notice  of  an  Amendment  to  my  Motion.  I  think — indeed, 
I  have  such  a  respect  for  the  noble  Lord's  knowledge  of  the 
English  tongue,  I  feel  some  satisfaction  that  that  Amendment 
has  been  drawn  so  as  to  allow  of  a  critical  consideration  in 
regard  to  its  terms ;  because,  if  my  noble  Friend  can  con- 
trive to  show  that  an  inquiry  now  in  progress  can  be  called  a 
pending  inquiry,  he  certainly  would  be  throwing  a  new  light 
upon  the  English  language.  But,  passing  from  that  trifle,  I  ask 
myself  what  benefit  is  to  be  attained  by  a  dilatory  Amend- 
ment such  as  that  of  the  noble  Lord.  It  is,  I  think,  a  safe 
assumption  that  that  Amendment  will  carry  no  consolation 
to  the  mind  of  the  Irish  Church.  I  will  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing. Suppose,  instead  of  proposing  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  some  member  of  wise  counsels  and  inten- 
tions had  put  upon  the  notice-paper  of  this  House  a  pro- 
position that  it  would  be  expedient,  with  due  regard  to 
vested  interests,  to  make  provision  by  law  for  the  extinction 
of  the  House  of  Peers,  would  the  noble  Lord  have  gone 
forward  and  have  told  us  that  he  thought  it  was  possible 
considerable  modifications  might,  perhaps,  appear  to  be 
expedient,  as  the  result  of  the  great  constitutional  change 
which  he  recently  has  been  an  instrument  in  bringing  about, 
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but  that  he  was  of  opinion  that  any  proposition  tending  to 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  House  of  Lords  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  the  decision  of  a  new  Parliament  ?  That  may 
seem  like  a  jest;  it  is  but  too  sad  earnest.  It  indicates  a 
mode  in  which,  so  far  as  depends  upon  the  counsels  of  the 
Executive,  this  great  question  of  the  Irish  Church  is  to  be 
dealt. 

For  myself,  I  avow  that  I  have  carefully  avoided  all  en- 
deavours to  stir  agitation.     I  have  waited  until,  as  it  ap- 
peared to  me,  the  hour  had  come  when   the  call  of  duty 
summoned.     That  having  come,  I  have  thought  it  but  due 
to  justice  as  well  as  to  every  one  concerned  to  speak  in  the 
plainest  language,  and  we  are  met  with  a  Motion  that  says 
that  the  question  of  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment 
must  be  reserved  for  the  decision  of  the  new  Parliament. 
Well,  Sir,  much  shall  I  be  surprised  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons adopts  an  Amendment  such  as  this.     That  Amend- 
ment cannot  be  meant  to  show  respect  to  the  new  Parlia- 
ment, because  it  only  does,  and  I  think  much  less  perfectly, 
that  which  will  be  effected  by  the  Motion, — namely,  reserves 
the  final  handling  of  the  question  to  the  councils  and  delibe- 
rations of  that  Parliament.     The  very  words  of  the  Resolu- 
tions I  propose  contain  a  reference  to  the  decision  of  the 
new  Parliament.     In  that  respect,  therefore,  the  Motions 
are  alike.     But,  again,  perhaps  I  may  be  told  that  if  we  are 
not  going  to  legislate  finally  on  the  question  it  is  not  expe- 
dient to  express  an  opinion  on  the  question.     Then,  why 
are  we  invited  to  admit  that  "  considerable  modification  in 
the  temporalities  of  the  United  Church  in  Ireland  may  after 
the  result  of  the   present   inquiry,   be   found   expedient?" 
Why,   I  ask,  is  this  House  to  be  called  on  to   give  that 
opinion  ?  The  difference  between  us  is  this,  the  opinion  I  ask 
the  House  to  express  is  an  opinion  that  no  one  can  mistake, 
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that  every  one  can  understand.  Who  can  understand  what 
are  these  "  considerable  modifications  ?"  What  kind  of  mo- 
difications are  they  ?  Do  they  mean  to  carry  the  tithes  of 
Connaught  to  the  congregations  of  Dublin  and  Belfast  ?  Do 
they  mean  to  investigate  the  question  of  surplus,  and,  after 
having  competently  provided  to  all  eternity  for  Protestant 
rectors  and  curates,  to  hand  over  to  those  who  are  not 
Israelites  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the  table  ?  Why  go  into 
the  assertion  of  such  vague  generalities  as  these  ? 

But  the  noble  Lord,  I  contend,  shows  no  regard  to  the 
coming  Parliament.  I  invite  him  to  join  with  me  if  he  is 
anxious  to  show  regard  to  that  Parliament.  I  am  trying  to 
show  regard  for  the  coming  Parliament  by  keeping  out  of 
its  way  all  those  embarrassments  which  if  these  resolutions 
are  not  adopted  will  infallibly  grow  up.  I  certainly  must 
say  that  the  vested  interests  are  a  very  great  embarrassment. 
Why,  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  for  aught  I 
know — they  may  be  erecting  a  new  benefice  at  this  very 
moment.  I  so  respect  the  judgment  of  the  new  Parliament 
that  I  will  endeavour,  so  far  as  depends  on  me,  to  clear  up 
the  ground  on  which  it  is  to  enter.  But  it  is  said  there  is 
no  end  to  these  concessions — that  a  liberal  policy  has  been 
long  pursued — that  it  has  not  produced  its  natural  fruits — 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  still  continue  dissatisfied,  and  that 
instead  of  gratitude,  we  are  met  with  fresh  demands.  Well, 
Sir,  my  answer  is, — As  we  have  sown  so  we  reap.  The 
method  we  have  pursued,  according  to  laws  higher  and  deeper 
than  any  we  can  make,  has  produced  the  fruits  that  were 
inevitable,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  foreseen.  It  is  quite 
true  that  we  have  conceded.  There  has  been,  as  I  said 
before,  a  connexion  of  700  years.  Almost  the  whole  of  that 
connexion  has  consisted  of  a  succession  of  storms — fierce 
and  bitter  storms — and  uncertain,  temporary  calms.  From 
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time  to  time  the  Irish  problem  has  been  dealt  with,  but  it 
never  has  been  dealt  with  by  removing  the  whole  cause  of 
dispute.  For  100  years  we  have  been  moving  at  least  in  the 
same  direction.  In  1778  a  great  concession  was  made.  In 
1793  another  onward  stride  was  effected  in  the  Parliament 
of  Ireland.  In  1800  the  promises  of  Mr.  Pitt  for  a  moment 
gilded  the  sky  of  that  island.  In  1829  our  Roman  Catholic 
colleagues  in  this  House  first  took  their  seats  among  us,  and 
obtained  a  substantial  equality,  which  I  rejoice  to  think 
was  carried  within  the  last  year  or  two  to  its  farthest  limits 
by  the  removal  of  a  useless  and  objectionable  oath.  But 
what  have  been  the  circumstances  under  which  these  changes 
have  been  made  ?  Have  they  been  freely  made  ?  Have 
they  proceeded  from  our  spontaneous  bounty  ?  Have  they 
been  drawn  from  us  in  our  melting  mood  by  our  recollection 
of  the  woes  and  sufferings  of  Ireland  ? 

Sir,  the  dates,  I  am  loth  to  say,  speak  for  themselves. 
The  first  step  was  in  1778,  when  the  prospects  of  the  Ameri- 
can war  were  growing  more  and  more  gloomy.  The  second 
was  in  1793,  when  you  began  to  be  locked  in  a  struggle  of 
life  and  death  with  France.  The  third  was  in  1800,  when 
that  struggle,  great  and  formidable  as  it  was  at  all  times,  had 
assumed,  perhaps,  its  very  darkest  aspect.  And  the  last  was 
in  1829;  you  gave  to  the  Roman  Catholics  seats  in  this 
House  when  the  Minister  who  proposed  the  measure  inti- 
mated to  you,  in  terms  distinct  enough,  that  unless  you  were 
prepared  for  concession  you  must  look  for  civil  war  as  the 
only  alternative.  And  when  we  thus  have  written,  inscribed, 
engraven  upon  our  own  acts  the  motives  from  which  they 
have  proceeded — when  we  have  ourselves,  by  the  time  at 
which  they  were  carried,  taken  care  to  characterize  them  as 
more  properly  the  fruit  of  our  fearful  anticipations  than  of 
our  generous  bounty,  can  we  be  surprised  that  they  have 
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failed  to  elicit  the  abundant  gratitude  it  seems  we  were  to 
expect  ?  I  believe  the  laws  of  human  nature  have  been  too 
strong  for  us,  and  they  ought  to  have  enabled  us  to  predict 
what  has  happened.  Hence  it  has  been  that  the  proverb 
arose,  England's  difficulty  was  Ireland's  opportunity,  and 
that  Mr.  Grattan,  speaking  of  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
Parliament,  said : — 

"  The  weakness  of  England  made  the  strength  of  Ireland,  for  Ireland  was 
saved  when  America  was  lost.  When,  England  conquered  Ireland  was 
coerced  ;  when  she  was  defeated,  Ireland  was  relieved." 

Now,  at  last,  let  us  see  whether  it  is  in  our  power  to  make 
some  amendment  upon  this  most  deplorable  method  of  pro- 
ceeding. I  hope  it  is  not  too  late.  It  is  certainly  not  too 
soon.  I  have  urged  that  there  is  a  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
Ireland,  and  I  am  answered  that  the  crisis  is  one  made  and 
got  up  by  me,  as  if  I  were  like  the  mysterious  person  who 
in  a  theatre  behind,  or  rather  above  the  scenes,  has  custody 
of  what  are  termed  the  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  to  do 
with  them  as  he  pleases. 

Sir,  that  is  not  the  character  of  the  Irish  crisis.  Much 
depends  upon  this.  Let  us  sift  the  question  to  the  bottom. 
We  had  a  crisis  in  1829.  What  followed?  Certainly  no- 
thing like  completeness  of  calm.  But  about  fifteen  years 
afterwards  the  attitude  of  Ireland  again  became  formidable. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  endeavoured  to  meet  the  exigency  of  the 
day  by  measures  he  proposed  of  a  highly  Liberal  character, 
one  relating  to  the  establishment  of  the  Queen's  Colleges, 
the  other  to  the  concession  of  the  grant  to  Maynooth — a 
grant  opposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  on  the  ground  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  a  person  totally  unfit  to  make  that  proposal,  since  his 
policy  up  to  that  time  had  lain  in  a  different  direction.  But 
it  pleased  Providence  to  interpose  and  to  check  the  currents 
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of  the  political  atmosphere  by  the  tremendous  visitation  of 
the  famine.  That  famine  gave  another  turn  to  the  minds 
and  thoughts  of  men.  But  we  have  gone  on,  I  am  afraid, 
less  alive  than  we  ought  to  have  been  to  the  real  demands 
of  Ireland.  It  has  only  been  since  the  termination  of  the 
American  war  and  the  appearance  of  Fenianism  that  the 
mind  of  this  country  has  been  greatly  turned  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Irish  affairs ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
preach  in  the  wilderness,  to  anticipate  conclusions  at  which 
the  nation  has  not  arrived,  even  though  those  conclusions 
may  be  recommended  by  forethought  as  well  as  justice.  But 
what  has  been  happening  all  this  time  ?  Has  Ireland  been 
in  a  stationary  condition  ?  I  do  not  speak  of  its  material 
condition.  I  speak  of  other  causes.  The  discontent  of  the 
agricultural  population  has  continued,  and  the  virtual  pledge 
given  by  public  authority  in  the  report  of  Lord  Devon's 
Commission,  twenty-three  years  ago,  has  for  all  these  years 
remained  without  redemption.  If  millions  of  the  Irish 
people  have  taken  an  acuter  view  of  their  own  rights  and 
wrongs  than  we  may  approve,  and  the  cheap  Press,  which, 
with  myriad  wings,  we  have  sent  among  them,  have  stirred 
from  time  to  time  those  breasts,  that  cheap  Press,  if  causes 
of  dissatisfaction  had  not  existed,  would  only  have  attached 
all  classes  to  the  institutions  of  the  country.  It  used  to  be 
said  that  steam  had  bridged  the  Channel — it  has  now 
bridged  the  Atlantic.  Steam  now  bridges  the  Atlantic,  and 
the  echoes  of  whatever  dissatisfaction  exists  in  Ireland  come 
back  to  us  over  the  waves  of  that  wide  ocean. 

These  are  fatal  and  enormous  changes — they  are  changes 
preparatory  and  predisposing  to  the  latest  manifestation — 
the  manifestation,  I  mean,  of  that  Fenianism  that  has  come 
into  this  country,  which,  and  I  say  it  upon  the  authority  of 
the  noble  Earl,  who  stated  the  fact  in  words  that  cannot  be 
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forgotten,  found  existing  in  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  a 
great  amount  of  dissatisfaction — we  may  almost  say  of  dis- 
loyalty and  of  dislike  to  England  and  to  the  English  rule, 
the  small  occupiers  to  a  great  extent  sympathising  with  it, 
and  in  several  of  the  large  towns  in  the  South  the  popula- 
tion being  deeply  tainted  with  it,  and  ready  to  participate 
with  it  to  any  extent.  And  then,  with  these  words  falling 
from  the  mouth  of  his  own  colleague,  that  colleague  being 
the  responsible  Minister  for  Ireland,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Crown  denies  that  a  crisis  exists,  and  ridicules  it  as  the 
creation  of  a  fevered  brain.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the 
sign  of  a  national  crisis.  To  those  who  refuse  to  read  it  in 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  four  times,  I 
think,  successively,  what  answer  is  it  to  say  to  us,  "  You 
yourselves  proposed  the  suspension  ?"  Certainly  we  did, 
but  this  is  an  act  which  grows  not  less,  but  more  significant 
by  repetition.  Does  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  suppose  that 
when  we  asked  the  House  of  Commons  to  suspend  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  we  were  not  aware  that  that  suspension 
would  draw  after  it  political  consequences?  It  was  my 
duty  on  that  occasion  to  follow  the  powerful  and  impressive 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  and  what  I 
said  was, — "  I  do  not  deny  that  we  must  persevere  in  legis- 
lation in  the  direction  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  for 
some  time,  and  which  has  already  in  a  certain  measure  pro- 
duced most  satisfactory  results.  What  I  pleaded  for  was 
this,  that  we  should  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  day, 
for  that  is  an  absolute  duty  which  cannot  be  deferred."  On 
all  occasions  when  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus 
has  been  renewed  the  same  course  has  been  pursued,  and 
no  impediment  has  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  that  proposal. 
Indeed,  we  found  that  the  Government  were  almost  ready 
to  complain  of  those  who  now  propose  remedial  measures 
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that  they  did  not  oppose  that  suspension.  My  opinion  is 
that  the  readiness  and  full  conviction  with  which  the  House 
has  acceded  to  the  proposal  is  a  true  measure  of  the  con- 
viction that  the  House  entertains  that  it  must  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  address  itself  in  earnest  to  the  work  of 
remedial  legislation.  What  does  the  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  mean  ?  It  means  the  giving  up  of  the 
charter  and  palladium  of  personal  liberty  in  that  country. 
And  what  are  its  accompaniments  in  Ireland?  A  police 
which  is  virtually  an  armed  force  for  purposes  of  repression, 
admirably  discharging  its  duties,  but  not  discharging  the 
same  duties  that  are  discharged  by  the  police  of  England 
and  of  Scotland.  An  army  maintained  in  Ireland,  unhap- 
pily not  for  the  same  purposes  for  which  an  army  is  main- 
tained in  England  and  in  Scotland,  but  for  purposes  much 
more  nearly  approaching  those  which  are  most  peculiar  to 
some  of  the  worst-governed  States  of  Europe.  I  know 
not  what  is  worse  than  tranquillity  purchased  by  the  con- 
stant suspension  of  the  Habeas^  Corpus  Act,  unless  it  be 
that  last  extremity  of  public  calamity — civil  war. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  not  willing  to  wait.  It  appears  to 
me  that  our  responsibility  is  quite  sufficient  for  having 
waited  thus  long,  and  that  it  befits  us  now  to  do  all  that  the 
time  will  permit  towards  clearing  our  account  with  Ireland. 
I  know  there  is  a  feeling  in  this  matter  which,  I  admit,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  over.  There  are  many  who  think  that  to  lay 
hands  upon  the  national  Church  Establishment  of  a  country 
is  a  profane  and  unhallowed  act.  I  respect  that  feeling. 
I  sympathize  with  it.  I  sympathize  with  it  while  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  overcome  and  repress  it.  But  if  it  be  an  error  it 
is  an  error  entitled  to  respect.  ,  There  is  something  in  the 
idea  of  a  National  Establishment  of  religion,  of  a  solemn 
appropriation  of  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  for  conferring 
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upon  all  who  are  ready  to  receive  it  what  we  know  to  be  an 
inestimable  benefit,  of  saving  that  portion  of  the  inheritance 
from  private  selfishness,  in  order  to  extract  from  it,  if  we 
can,  pure  and  unmixed  advantages  of  the  highest  order  for 
the  population  at  large — there  is  something  in  this  so  at- 
tractive that  it  is  an  image  that  must  always  command  the 
homage  of  the  many.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  kingly  Ghost 
in  Hamlet,  of  which  Marcellus  says —  ; 

"We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence ; 
For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery.' 

But,  Sir,  this  is  to  view  a  religious  establishment  upon  one 
side,  only  upon  what  I  may  call  the  ethereal  side.  It  has 
likewise  a  side  of  earth,  and  here  I  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  lines  written  by  the  present  Archbishop  of  Dublin 
at  a  time  when  his  years  were  devoted  to  the  Muses.  He 
said,  in  speaking  of  mankind,  \ : 

"We  who  did  our  lineage  high 
Draw  from  beyond  the  starry  sky, 
Are  yet  upon  the  other  side 
To  earth  and  to  its  dust  allied."* 

And  so  the  Church  Establishment,  which,  regarded  in  its 
theory  and  in  its  aim,  is  so  beautiful  and  attractive.  Yet 
what  is  it  but  an  appropriation  of  public  property,  an  ap- 
propriation of  the  fruits  of  labour  and  of  skill  to  certain  pur- 
poses, and  unless  those  purposes  be  fulfilled  that  appropria- 
tion cannot  be  justified. 

Therefore,  Sir,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  we  must  set  aside 
fears  which  thrust  themselves  upon  the  imagination,  and  act 
upon  the  sober  dictates  of  our  judgment.  I  think  it  has 

f  *  Lines  written  after  hearing  some  beautiful  singing  in  a  convent  church 
at  Rome  (see  Archbishop  Trench's  Collected  Poems,  ed,  1865,  p,  56), 
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been  shown  that  the  cause  for  action  is  strong — not  for  pre- 
cipitate action,  not  for  action  beyond  our  powers,  but  for 
such  action  as  the  opportunities  of  the  times  and  the  con- 
dition of  Parliament,  if  there  be  but  a  ready  will,  will  amply 
and  easily  admit  of.  If  I  am  asked  as  to  my  expectations 
of  the  issue  of  this  struggle,  I  begin  by  frankly  avowing  that 
I,  for  one,  would  not  have  entered  into  it  unless  I  believed 
that  the  final  hour  was  about  to  sound. 

"  Venit  snmma  dies  et  ineluctable  tempus."* 

And  I  hope  that  the  noble  Lord  will  forgive  me  if  I  say 
that  before  Friday  last  I  thought  that  the  thread  of  the  re- 
maining life  of  the  Irish  Established  Church  was  short,  but 
that  since  Friday  last,  when  at  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  af- 
ternoon the  noble  Lord  stood  at  that  table,  I  have  regarded 
it  as  being  shorter  still.  The  issue  is  not  in  our  hands. 
What  we  had  and  have  to  do  is  to  consider  well'  and  deeply 
before  we  take  the  first  step  in  an  engagement  such  as  this, 
but  having  entered  into  the  controversy,  there  and  then  to 
acquit  ourselves  like  men,  and  to  use  every  effort  to  remove 
what  still  remains  of  the  scandals  and  calamities  in  the  re- 
lations which  exist  between  England  and  Ireland,  and  to 
make  our  best  efforts  at  least  to  fill  up  with  the  cement  of 
human  concord  the  noble  fabric  of  the  British  Empire. 

*  Virg.  JEn.,  ii.  324. 

"  The  fatal  day,  the  appointed  hour,  is  come." 

Dryden's  translation. 
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[HE  Motion,  Sir,  which 'in  concluding  I  shall  propose 
to  the  Committee  is  that  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  put  an  end  to  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
to  make  provision  in  respect  of  the  temporalities  thereof, 
and  in  respect  of  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth.  I  do 
not  know,  Sir,  whether  I  should  be  accurate  in  describing 
the  subject  of  this  Resolution  as  the  most  grave  and  arduous 
work  of  legislation  that  ever  has  been  laid  before  the  House 
of  Commons ;  but  I  am  quite  sure  I  should  speak  the  truth 
if  I  confined  myself  to  asserting  that  there  has  probably 
been  no  occasion  when  the  disproportion  was  so  great  be- 
tween the  demands  of  the  subject  that  is  to  be  brought 
before  you,  and  the  powers  of  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
submit  it.  I  will  not,  however,  waste  time  in  apologies  that 
may  be  considered  futile,  and  the  more  so  because  I  am 
"conscious  that  the  field  I  have  to  traverse  is  a  very  wide  one, 
and  that  nothing  but  the  patient  favour  and  kindness  of  the 
Committee  can  enable  me  in  any  degree  to  attain  the  end  I 
have  in  view, — namely,  that  of  submitting  with  fulness  and 
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with  clearness  both  the  principles  and  the  details  of  a  mea- 
sure which,  as  far  as  regards  its  principles,  is  singularly 
arduous,  and,  as  far  as  regards  its  details,  must  necessarily 
embrace  matter  of  a  character  highly  complex  and  diverse. 

Now,  I  cannot  but  be  aware  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, any  one  who  undertakes  to  introduce  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  subject  of  grave  constitutional  change 
ought  to  commence  by  laying  his  ground  strongly  and 
broadly  in  historical  and  political  reasons.  On  this  occasion 
I  shall  feel  myself  in  the  main  dispensed  from  entering  upon 
them.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  discussing  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  Church  of  Ireland — I  mean  had  nothing  already 
occurred  in  this  House  or  elsewhere  in  relation  to  it  on 
which  I  might  take  my  stand — I  should  endeavour  to  pass 
in  review  the  numerous — I  might  say  the  numberless  and 
powerful  arguments  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  adduced 
to  prove  that  this  Establishment  cannot  continue  to  exist 
with  advantage  to  itself  or  without  mischief  to  the  country. 
I  should  be  prepared  to  show  how  many  benefices  there  are 
in  Ireland  where,  although  there  is  a  Church  population,  it 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  more  than  an  official  Church  popu- 
lation, for  the  members  of  these  benefices  are  too  often  re- 
stricted to  those  whom  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  be 
supplied  by  the  families  of  the  clergyman,  the  clerk,  and  the 
sexton.  I  should  show,  Sir,  how  buttresses  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  maintenance  of  this  extraordinary  system  in 
the  shape  of  those  grants  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  in 
this  country,  on  the  one  hand  to  the  Presbyterians  under  the 
form  of  the  Regium  Donum,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  under  the  form  of  the  Maynooth  Grant, 
without  which  it  was  felt  that  the  maintenance  of  such  an 
Establishment  in  Ireland  would  be  intolerable  and  impos- 
sible. I  should  endeavour  to  show  how  Parliament  has 
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been  so  conscious  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  position 
which  it  has  held  that  it  has  actually  been  reduced  upon 
more  than  one  occasion  to  waste  away,  by  positive  provi- 
sions of  legislation,  the  property  of  the  Church,  in  order 
that  its  magnitude  compared  with  the  duties  might  not  too 
much  shock  the  public  mind.  I  should  endeavour  to  show 
how  in  past  times,  and  through  all  the  evil  years  of  the 
penal  legislation  that  has  affected  Ireland,  the  authorities  of 
this  Established  Church  have  unfortunately  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank  with  respect  to  the  enactment  of  those  laws 
on  which  we  cannot  look  back  without  shame  and  sorrow. 

Sir,  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  I  will  only  say 
that,  although  I  believe  its  spirit  to  have  undergone  an  im- 
mense change  since  those  evil  times,  yet,  unfortunately,  it 
still  remains,  if  not  the  home  and  the  refuge,  yet  the  token 
and  the  symbol  of  ascendency,  and,  so  long  as  that  Estab- 
lishment lives,  painful  and  bitter  memories  of  ascendency 
can  never  die.  But,  Sir,  instead  of  lengthened  discussion 
upon  this  and  kindred  topics,  I  hope  I  shall  be  sufficiently 
justified  in  passing  at  once  to  the  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment by  a  reference  to  recent  occurrences.  In  form,  with- 
out doubt,  this  is  the  first,  the  very  first  stage  of  a  great 
political  measure,  liable  and  open  at  every  point  to  contro- 
versy ;  but  in  substance  we  cannot  dismiss  from  our  view 
that  we  are  virtually  taking  up  and  are  bound  to  prosecute 
the  unfinished  labours  of  last  year. 

I  refer  to  those  debates  which  formed  the  main,  almost 
the  only,  subject  of  party  difference  in  the  discussions  of 
this  House  during  the  Session  of  1868.  I  refer  to  the  large 
majority  which  in  a  House  of  Commons  undoubtedly  Con- 
servative in  its  general  spirit  affirmed,  notwithstanding,  the 
necessity  of  bringing  the  system  of  religious  establishment 
in  Ireland  to  a  close.  I  refer  to  the  autumn  spent  in  inces- 
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sant  discussions  of  this  subject  before  every  constituency  in 
the  country.  I  refer  to  the  Elections  in  which  the  issue  so 
clearly  put  was  not  less  decisively  answered.  And  lastly, 
but  not  least,  I  refer  to  that  resignation  of  the  late  Adminis- 
tration on  which  I  have  not  to  pronounce  one  word  of 
censure,  but  about  which  I  am  sure  I  am  justified  in  stating 
that  it  was  an  unusual  course.  I  have  not  one  word  of 
censure  to  utter,  but  assuredly  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
it  forms  the  most  emphatic  testimony  to  the  character  of 
that  judgment  which  has  already  been  pronounced  by  the 
representatives  and  by  the  people  of  the  Three  Kingdoms. 
Nor  shall  I  dwell  in  any  detail  upon  the  counter-arguments 
which  have  been  ably,  sincerely,  and  persistently  used  in 
defence  of  the  Established  Church.  If  I  name  them,  it  is 
to  do  little  more  than  to  say  that  we  are  responsible  for  this 
measure,  and  we  who  on  this  side  are  pledged  to  its  general 
principles  shall  be  ready  upon  every  due  occasion,  with  all 
respect  to  those  who  oppose  us,  to  meet  those  counter- 
arguments. 

It  is  said  that  the  measure  we  are  about  to  introduce  will 
be  adverse  to  religion.  I  believe  it  to  be  favourable,  to  be 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  those  principles  of  right  on 
which  every  religion  must  rest.  We  shall  be  told,  more 
especially,  that  it  is  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Protestantism  ; 
but  we  shall  point  to  the  condition  of  Ireland,  and  shall 
argue  from  the  facts  of  that  condition  that  the  interests  of 
Protestantism  have  not  been  promoted,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  been  injured  by  our  perseverance  in  a  system 
which  reason  does  not  justify.  We  shall  be  told,  perhaps, 
that  we  are  invading  the  rights  of  property.  No  possible 
confidence  can  be  greater  than  that  with  which  we  shall 
meet  that  argument.  On  former  occasions,  indeed,  things 
have  been  done  by  Parliament,  under  the  extreme  pressure 
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of  the  case,  which  it  may  be  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the 
extreme  assertion  of  the  rights  of  property.  There  are 
clauses,  and  important  clauses,  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act  of  1833  which  greatly  strain  the  abstract  theory  of  pro- 
perty, and  which  I  for  one  am  totally  unable  to  reconcile 
with  its  general  rules.  But,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
imputation  that  can  fairly  be  made  against  the  measure  we 
propose  with  respect  to  the  rights  of  property  by  any  other 
persons  than  those  who  hold  what  appears  to  me  the 
untenable — I  may  even  say  the  extravagant — doctrine  that 
although  Parliament  has  a  perfect  right  to  direct  the  course 
of  the  descent  of  property  in  the  case  of  natural  descent, 
lineage  by  blood,  yet  it  has  no  right,  when  once  the  artificial 
existence  of  what  we  call  a  corporation  has  been  created,  to 
control  the  existence  of  that  corporation  or  to  extinguish  it 
even  under  the  gravest  public  exigency.  Well,  we  shall  be 
told  also  of  the  Act  of  Union ;  and  I  cannot,  nor  shall  I 
attempt  to  dissemble  that  on  a  point  which  has  been 
described  as  essential  we  propose  to  alter  that  Act.  The 
Act  of  Union  has  been  altered  on  other  occasions,  though 
never  for  so  grave  a  cause  as  this ;  but  we  shall  confidently 
contend  that  while  we  are  altering  this  particular  provision 
of  the  Act  of  Union,  we  are  confirming  its  general  purport 
and  substance,  and  labouring  to  the  best  of  our  humble 
ability  to  give  it  those  roots  which  unfortunately  it  has 
never  yet  adequately  struck  in  the  heart  and  affections  of 
the  people. 

And  lastly,  Sir,  this  claim  I,  for  one,  confidently — boldly 
make  on  behalf  of  the  measure  that  we  are  introducing — I 
say  we  are  giving  effect  to  the  spirit  of  a  former  policy. 
The  great  Minister  who  proposed  the  Act  of  Union  neither 
said  nor  believed  that  it  would  be  possible  under  a  legisla- 
tive Union  to  maintain  the  system  of  religious  inequality 
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which  he  found  subsisting  in  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  left  upon  record  his  strong  conviction  that  the  coun- 
tenance and  support  afforded  from  national  sources  to  the 
Established  Church  must  be  extended  to  other  religions  of 
the  country.  I  admit  that  we  pursue  religious  equality  by 
means  different  from  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Pitt,  but  by 
means,  as  I  believe,  better  suited  to  the  purpose  we  have  in 
view,  and  certainly  more  consonant  to  the  spirit,  to  the 
opportunities,  and  to  the  possibilities  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live.  Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  and  with  all  that 
allowance  for  difference  of  means,  the  end  we  have  in  view 
is  the  same,  and  for  that  end  we  are  entitled  to  quote  his 
great  authority,  and  the  authority  of  many  of  those  who 
have  followed  him  in  their  public  career. 

Sir,  having  referred  to  what  I  venture  to  call — although 
not  in  any  technical  or  formal  sense — the  previous  stages  of 
this  measure,  I  will  briefly  remind  the  Committee  of  the 
character  of  the  general  declarations  by  which  the  late 
House  of  Commons  was  moved  to  action,  and  of  those 
pledges — for  I  do  not  hesitate  to  recognise  them  in  that 
capacity — which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  do  our  best  to 
redeem,  I  think,  Sir,  it  was  well  understood  to  be  the  view 
of  those  who  supported  the  resolutions  of  last  year  that  the 
system  of  Church  Establishment  in  Ireland  must  be  brought 
thoroughly  and  completely  to  a  close, — that  although  the 
word  "  disendowment"  was  never  embodied  in  any  resolu- 
tion of  this  House,  nor,  so  far  as  I  recollect,  was  ever 
accepted  without  qualification  in  the  speeches  of  those  who 
most  prominently  supported  it,  yet,  as  a  general  rule  and 
for  every  substantial  purpose  and  effect,  an  end  must  like- 
wise be  put  to  the  system  of  the  public  endowment  of 
religion  in  Ireland.  While  the  principles  of  the  measure 
were  laid  thus  broad  and  deep,  it  was  likewise  professed) 
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and  I  think  to  a  great  degree  accepted  by  the  House,  that 
in  all  the  details,  in  all  the  modes  of  application,  the  rules 
not  only  of  justice  but  of  equity,  and  not  only  of  equity,  but, 
within  every  reasonable  limit,  even  of  indulgence,  should  be 
followed. 

And  while  the  measure  was  thus  to  be  thorough  and  thus 
to  be  liberal,  there  were  two  other  great  characteristics 
which,  in  order  fully  to  realise  the  desire  we  entertain,  it 
ought  to  possess.  The  first  of  these,  Sir,  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, that  the  measure  ought  to  bpjrojnpt-in  its  operation ; 
for  it  is  not  for  the  interest  of  those  with  whom  we  deal  any 
more  than  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  country  that — I  will 
not  say  the  Irish  Church,  but — the  Irish  Establishment 
should  be  subjected  to  the  pain  of  a  lingering  death.  That 
promptitude  of  operation  cannot  be  absolute  -}  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  checked  by  considerations  arising  out  of  the  vested 
interests  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  But  yet,  subject  to 
those  rules  of  right  and  of  prudence,  it  is  an  object  which 
we  ought  to  have  in  view  in  the  prosecution  of  our  work. 
And  lastly,  Sir,  there  is  another  characteristic  which  perhaps 
has  hardly  yet  been  mentioned  in  Debate,  but  which  appears 
to  me  second  to  none  in  its  importance  as  determining  the 
value  of  the  provisions  of  a  measure  such  as  this.  It  is 
that  the  legislation  which  we  now  propose,  so  far  as  the 
Irish  Church  is  concerned,  so  far  as  the  subjects  of  religious 
controversy  growing  out  of  legislative  establishment  in  the 
sister  island  are  concerned,  shall  be  final  legislation — that  it 
shall  put  away,  out  of  sight,  out  of  hearing,  out  of  mind  if  it 
may  be,  this  long-continued  controversy — a  controversy 
almost  of  generations ;  and  that  even  should  it  necessarily 
happen,  as  commonly  happens  in  the  train  of  great  statutes, 
that  in  this  or  that  point  of  detail  it  may  require  to  be  either 
developed  or  amended,  yet  the  Bill  which  we  propose  shall 
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leave  no  question  of  principle  unsolved,  and  shall  permit 
every  man  who  takes  part  in  its  discussion  to  hope  that  when 
it  finally  departs  from  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  we 
shall  have  heard  the  very  last  and  latest  of  the  controversy 
on  the  Irish  Church. 

Subject,  then,  to  those  great  principles,  it  is  our  duty — 
and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  recognised  to  be  our  duty — to  seek 
every  means  of  softening  the  transition  that  is  about  to  be 
effected.  We  must  not  disguise  from  ourselves  that  we  are 
calling  upon  persons,  upon  large  classes,  upon  individuals 
entitled  to  great  respect,  to  undergo  a  great  change  in  their 
position  under  the  direct  action  of  law.  And  every  motive 
that  can  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  men  of  honour  and  of 
gentlemen  must  lead  us,  I  think,  to  feel  it  a  duty  so  to  pro- 
ceed that  this  measure  shall  carry  with  it  no  unnecessary 
penalty  or  pain.  Sir,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  many 
of  those  who  may  be  expected  and  considered  to  take  a 
special  interest  in  this  measure  have  given  us  in  this  respect 
much  encouragement.  There  are  many  eminent  persons  in 
Ireland  connected  with  the  Church  who  have  shown  a  great 
disposition  to  meet  us  in  the  fair  field  of  discussion,  to 
recognise  the  judgment  which  has  been  pronounced  at  the 
tribunal  of  the  nation,  and  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a  just 
and  equitable  settlement.  Nay  more,  even  upon  that  Epis- 
copal Bench  of  England,  from  which  oftentimes  no  sounds 
but  those  of  persistent  resistance  have  proceeded,  there 
have  been  signs  upon  very  recent  occasions  of  a  sense  that 
it  is  their  duty  to  look  to  the  future  interests  of  the  Church 
as  well  as  of  the  Establishment — of  the  religion  as  well  as 
of  the  property  with  which  it  is  endowed.  And  those 
counsels  of  moderation,  which  impose  on  us  corresponding 
obligations,  are  likely  to  prevail,  as  we  may  hope,  in  those 
quarters  during  the  coming  discussions.  In  Ireland  it  has, 
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indeed,  been  left  only  to  one  single  prelate — the  Bishop  of 
Down — among  the  Episcopal  Order  boldly  to  take  his 
stand  on  behalf  of  the  principle  of  settlement  and  accom- 
modation ;  but  yet  I  cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that  there 
are  many,  even  among  his  episcopal  brethren,  who  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  prolong  this  hopeless  struggle  or  to 
make  demands  upon  Parliament,  as  terms  of  surrender, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  for  Parliament  to  grant. 

And  now,  Sir,  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  will  not  trouble 
the  Committee  further  upon  general  considerations  con- 
nected with  this  measure,  but  will  at  once  proceed  to  use 
the  best  efforts  in  my  power  to  convey  its  character  and  all 
its  leading  provisions  to  the  minds  of  the  Committee  as 
nearly  as  I  can  in  the  same  light  and  in  the  same  form  as 
they  present  themselves  to  the  minds  of  the  Government. 
And  I  think,  Sir,  searching  for  a  key  by  which  I  may  suggest 
to  the  Gentlemen  who  hear  me  the  best  and  most  likely 
method  of  clearly  apprehending  the  nature  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Bill  which  I  now  hold  in  my  hand,  I  will  venture  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  points  of  time — not,  indeed,  to 
all  the  points  of  time,  because  some  points  of  time  have  of 
necessity  been  chosen  for  secondary  and  minor  purposes — • 
but  to  the  three  which  I  may  call  essential  points  of  time 
with  reference  to  which  I  will  endeavour  to  state  the  pro- 
visions and  operation  of  the  Bill  so  that  the  Committee  may 
have,  as  far  as  depends  upon  me,  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  manner  in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  effect  to  the 
judgment  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country. 

The  first  of  these  points  of  time,  Sir,  is  the  passing  of  the 
Act,  and  I  will  first  describe  such  of  the  effects  of  the  Act 
as  are  to  ensue  either  immediately  upon  its  passing,  or  in 
the  provisional  and  preparatory  period  which  will  immedi- 
ately follow  its  passing.  The  second  of  these  points  of 
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time  is  a  day  named  in  the  Act.  At  present  it  stands  the 
ist  of  January,  1871,  affording  an  interval  between  the 
passing  of  the  Act — should  v  it,  as  I  trust  it  will,  become  law 
during  the  present  Session — of  about  18  months  or  some- 
thing less  for  the  preparatory  arrangements;  but  with  regard 
to  that  day  I  will  presume  to  say  that  while  we  believe  it  is 
distinctly  for  the  interest  of  the  Church  itself  that  this  inter- 
mediate period  shooild  not  be  too  long,  and  while  it  is  the 
absolute  limit  of  time  which  we  have  thought  the  best,  yet 
it  does  not  constitute  a  point  of  the  measure  to  which,  in 
case  the  limit  is'4  found  to  be  too  narrow,  we  should  think 
ourselves  irrevocably  pledged.  The  ist  of  January,  1871, 
therefore,  constitutes  the  second  point  of  time. 

The  third  point  of  time  is  one  which  we  cannot  define  as 
a  particular  date,  but  I  can  describe  it  by  stating  the  events 
which  will  bring  it  about.  It  is  the  point  of  tune  at  whicfcit 
shall  be  decided  by  the  proper  authorities  that  all  the  sub- 
sidiary arrangements  connected  with  the  winding  up  of  the 
Establishment  of  the  Irish  Church  have  been  completed, 
and  that  thenceforth  nothing  remains  to  be  done  except  to 
apply  the  property  of  the  Irish  Church  which  will  then  have 
discharged  every  prior  claim  upon  it,  and  will  remain  free 
for  the  purposes  which  Parliament  may  think  fit  to  indicate. 

Begging  the  Committee  to  bear  in  mind  these  three  points 
of  time,  I  will  now  proceed  to  describe  that  portion  of  the 
effects  of  the  measure  which  will  follow  immediately  upon 
the  passing  of  the  Bill.  It  is  provided  in  almost  the  earliest 
clauses  that  the  present  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  which 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  Church 
Establishment  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  to  an 
end,  shall  be  wound  up.  In  lieu  of  it  new  Commissioners 
will  be  appointed,  whose  names  we  shall  at  a  proper  time 
propose  and  insert  in  the  Bill.  We  think  very  highly  of  the 
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responsibility  of  their  functions,  and  are  very  desirous  that 
the  men  who  may  be  proposed  to  discharge  those  functions 
should  be  men  to  whom  Parliament  shall  have  already,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  measure,  given  its  general  approval. 
We  shall  propose  that  this  Commission  shall  endure  for  ten 
years,  estimating,  as  far  as  present  circumstances  permit  us 
to  do,  that  this  will  be  a  term  ample  and  sufficient  for  all  the 
numerous  and  diversified  purposes  they  will  have  to  prose- 
cute. In  this  Commission,  upon  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  the 
entire  property  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  will  vest,  subject  to 
life  interests.  The  Committee  will  at  once  see  the  im- 
portance of  that  enactment.  As  far  as  legal  and  technical 
disendowment  is  concerned,  it  will  have  occurred  on  the 
day  when  the  measure  has  received  the  Royal  Assent,  be- 
cause there  will  no  longer  remain  in  the  Church  of  Ireland 
any  title  whatever  to  its  property  other  than  that  of  the 
Commissioners  and  other  than  those  temporary  titles  which 
we  propose  that  Parliament  should  recognize.  And  all-  the 
subsequent  arrangements  which  may  be  found  necessary 
connected  with  fabrics  or  with  any  other  points  of  the  ques- 
tion, will  be  technically  in  the  nature  of  a  re-endowment,  and 
will  be  brought  by  me  separately  under  your  consideration. 

Then,  Sir,  next  to  the  vesting  of  the  property,  I  have  to 
mention  the  provision  we  propose  to  make  for  the  govern- 
ment and  management  of  the  Church  during  this  inter- 
mediate period.  Last  year  we  proposed  and  passed  through 
this  House  a  Bill  which  suspended  every  appointment  in 
Ireland  from  the  day  of  its  falling  vacant,  and  we  trusted 
entirely  to  collateral  and  subsidiary  provisions  of  the  law  to 
make  a  supply  for  the  time  being  of  such  assistance  as  might 
be  necessary  for  the  actual  discharge  of  duties  until  Parlia- 
ment should  give  its  further  judgment.  Now,  Sir,  it  appears 
to  be  plain  on  the  one  hand  that  those  provisions,  which  I 
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think  were  very  well  adapted  to  the  object  we  had  in  view 
last  year  of  reserving  the  whole  matter  for  the  further  judg- 
ment of  Parliament,  are  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose 
we  now  have  in  view — that  is,  to  apply  definite  legislation 
to  the  determination  of  the  whole  question.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  equally  indisputable  that  there 
is  one  thing  which  we  could  not  consistently  or  properly 
allow  to  be  done  during  this  intermediate  period.  We 
could  not  properly  allow  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  the 
creation  of  new  vested  interests  for  life.  We  have  therefore 
endeavoured  to  steer  as  fairly  as  we  can  between  these 
difficulties  ;  on  the  one  side  proposing  not  to  be  parties  to 
the  creation  of  new  vested  interests,  which  I  think  every 
one  will  see  would  from  our  point  of  view  be  highly  incon- 
sistent, and  on  the  other  side  being  equally  anxious  that 
the  Irish  Church,  at  a  period  when  all  its  ministers  and 
members  will  be  called  upon  to  exert  themselves  to  the  ut- 
most in  preparing  for  the  future,  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  disadvantage  of  a  crippled  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion. 

What  we  therefore  propose  is,  that  appointments  may  be 
made,  generally  speaking,  to  the  spiritual  offices  without  in- 
vesting the  person  invested  with  a  freehold ;  that  he  may 
receive  during  the  interval  the  income  as  nearly  as  it  can  be 
calculated  which  he  would  have  received  if  he  had  taken  the 
freehold  in  the  ordinary  course,  but  that  his  title  to  it  shall 
terminate  when  the  provisional  period  is  at  an  end,  and 
when  the  links  which  connect  the  Establishment  with  the 
Church  are  finally  broken.  With  respect,  in  particular,  to 
episcopal  appointments,  the  provision  we  propose  is  as 
follows  : — We  think  it  is  very  desirable  after  once  the 
statute  shall  have  passed  for  disestablishing  the  Church  to 
separate  the  Crown  from  the  exercise  of  its  old  prerogative 
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within  the  Church.  We,  therefore,  propose  that  episcopal 
appointments  may  be  made  by  the  Crown,  but  only  on  the 
prayer  of  the  bishops  themselves  of  the  provinces  of  Ireland 
to  consecrate  a  particular  person  to  a  vacancy.  Such  ap- 
pointment, if  made,  will  carry  with  it  no  vested  interest,  nor 
will  it  carry  with  it  any  right  of  peerage.  The  Irish 
Church  being  engaged  in  perfecting  its  organization  for  the 
future  will  probably  not  run  the  risk  of  having  its  sees  and 
rectories  vacant,  but  will  have,  so  to  speak,  a  staff  fully 
adequate  to  deal  with  the  coming  contingency. 

With  respect  to  the  exercise  of  Crown  patronage  as  to 
livings,  our  view  is  this, — while  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
at  any  rate  as  a  general  rule  these  livings  would  be  rilled  up 
in  the  interval,  they  would  be  filled  up  on  the  same  footing 
as  bishoprics.  In  regard  to  the  temporalities  the  disposition 
of  the  present  advisers  of  the  Crown,  in  making  appoint- 
ments wherever  they  have  by  law  a  right  of  patronage, 
would  be  to  be  guided  within  the  limits  of  reason  by  the 
advice  and  recommendation  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
I  think  that  is  all  I  need  say  as  regards  the  intermediate 
system  that  we  shall  now  propose  in  lieu  of  the  suspensory 
clauses  of  the  Bill  of  last  year,  except  that  in  one  point  they 
would  correspond  more  strictly  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill — namely,  in  this,  that  the  Commissioners  would  be  in- 
hibited from  laying  out  money  for  permanent  purposes,  such 
as  the  building  of  new  churches  during  the  interval,  and 
would  only  be  authorized  to  expend  money  for  the  purpose 
of  substantial  repairs,  for  the  fulfilment  of  engagements 
actually  entered  into,  and  for  the  necessary  charges  for  the 
performance  of  divine  worship  in  the  same  manner  as  here- 
tofore. So  much  for  the  scheme  in  relation  to  suspensory 
clauses. 

The  next  important  enactment  which  will  take  effect  im- 
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mediately  on  the  passing  of  the  Bill  is  this.  It  is  Well  known 
to  the  Committee  that  certain  disabilities  affect  the  collective 
action  of  the  clergy,  and  although  the  convocations  of  Eng- 
land sit  and  have  just  been  sitting,  yet  it  is  not  in  their  power 
to  proceed  either  to  pass,  or  even  to  discuss  with  a  view  of 
passing,  any  canon,  or  regulation  in  the  nature  of  a  canon, 
without  the  assent  of  the  Crown.  In  Ireland  the  case  is 
different,  and  more  adverse  to  the  action  of  the  Church,  for 
there  the  Convocation  has  in  point  of  fact  never  acted  at 
all,  excepting  upon  some  very  few  occasions  which  may  be 
specially  pointed  out,  and  the  latest  of  those  occasions,  if  I 
remember  right,,  was  a  century  and  a  half,  if  not  fully  two 
centuries  ago.  But  besides  the  total  disuse  of  that  ecclesi- 
astical machinery,  and  the  difficulty  in  which  the  Crown  is 
placed  when  it  is  called  upon  to  revive  or  be  a  party  to  the 
revival  of  that  which  has  never  worked  at  all  for  200  years, 
and  with  respect  to  the  working  rules  of  which  there  are, 
even  among  lawyers,  very  grave  doubts,  there  are  in  Ireland 
special  provisions  of  the  law  called  the  Convention  Act, 
which,  though  passed  for  purely  political  purposes,  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  Church  from 
meeting  in  any  general  assembly.  It  is  understood,  I  believe, 
that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  a  parish  may  meet,  but  that  the 
Church  at  large  is  incapacitated  from  meeting.  ; 

Now,  it  will,  I  presume,  be  deemed  on  both  sides  of  the 
House  to  be  obviously  just  and  necessary  that  all  disabilities 
whatsoever  which  in  any  manner  fetter  the  action  of  the 
Church  with  reference  to  legislation  for  the  future — and 
when  I  speak  of  legislation,  I  mean  private  legislation  with 
respect  to  making  voluntary  contracts  and  regulations — 
ought,  in  passing  a  Disestablishment  Act,  to  be  at  once  and 
entirely  swept  away.  When  I  say  that,  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed I  intend  to  insinuate  any  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
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such  a  measure  either  is  likely  to  cause  or  ought  to  be  de- 
sired to  cause  a  religious  or  spiritual  separation  between  the 
Church  of  Ireland  and  the  Church  of  England.  The  words 
of  this  measure  have  been  carefully  considered  in  reference 
to  the  Act  of  Union,  so  as  to  limit,  as  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  their  repealing  force  to  the  Establishment  of  those 
Churches,  and  we  have  been  very  desirous  to  do  nothing 
which  could  possibly  be  held  to  interfere  with  their  eccle- 
siastical relationship.  At  a  later  period  I  shall  have  to  state 
to  the  Committee  what  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  pro- 
pose, in  order  to  prevent  any  kind  of  shock  to  their  internal 
condition.  But  of  this  I  am  persuaded,  that  the  best  friends 
of  religious  union  between  the  Disestablished  Church  in 
Ireland  and  the  Established  Church  in  England  will  be  those 
who  most  completely  assert  the  liberty  of  the  former  to  take 
its  own  course.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  apply  to  them  con- 
straint even  in  the  faintest  and  feeblest  form,  for  the  purpose 
of  seeking  to  secure  their  union,  we  should,  I  believe,  en- 
gender reaction,  even  if  such  a  proceeding  were  not  open  to 
the  more  palpable  and  obvious  objection  that,  considering 
the  general  scope  of  our  Bill,  it  would  be  totally  and 
radically  unjust. 

These,  I  think,  are  the  positive  and  most  important  pro- 
visions which  we  propose  as  provisions  which  must  take 
effect  simultaneously  with  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  There 
is,  however,  another  provision,  for  the  operation  of  which 
we  cannot  precisely  fix  a  time,  because  it  does  not  depend 
altogether  on  us,  but  which  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
proper  place  to  mention.  Inasmuch  as  there  must  neces- 
sarily grow  out  of  the  present  position  of  the  Church  in  Ire- 
land, its  property,  and  arrangements,  a  number  of  measures 
that  in  winding  up  this  great  system  will  have  to  be  con- 
sidered and  discussed  between  some  authority  on  the  part 
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of  the  State  and  some  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Church, 
the  course  which  we  propose  to  Parliament  to  take  is  this  : — 
We  presume  that  during  the  interval  which  the  Bill  will 
create  after  the  disabilities  are  removed,  the  bishops,  clergy, 
and  laity  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  will  proceed  to  consti- 
tute for  themselves,  in  the  same  manner  as  other  religious 
communities  have  done,  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
governing  body.  We  therefore  take  by  this  measure  power 
to  Her  Majesty  in  Council — not  to  create  such  a  body,  but 
to  recognise  it  when  created,  and  we  seek  to  avoid  making 
Her  Majesty  the  judge,  either  directly  or  by  implication, 
whether  this  body  is  or  is  not  for  all  purposes  created  wisely 
and  well.  But  in  the  enacting  words  of  the  Bill  we  should 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Crown  solely  to  one  point — that 
it  must  be  a  representative  body,  representative  alike  of  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  laity.  In  point  of  fact,  Her  Majesty's 
advisers  would  have  to  act  simply  as  a  jury,  and  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  this  body  so  constituted,  according  to  the 
will  and  judgment  of  the  Church,  fulfilled  in  good  faith  the 
character  of  a  representative  body.  Her  Majesty  would 
then  recognise  that  body  as  such,  and  it  would  become  in- 
corporated under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  purposes 
which  I  shall  have  presently  to  describe. 

Now,  the  Committee  will  see  how  far  we  have  got.  We 
have  passed  our  provisions  through  the  intermediate  period, 
and  we  are  coming  to  the  day  fixed  in  the  Act  for  the  prin- 
cipal and  final  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  take  effect.  We 
have  got  in  operation  a  Commission  which  is  to  be  the  organ 
of  the  State  in  giving  effect  to  the  whole  of  our  arrange- 
ments, and  we  have  given  time  and  every  facility  which  pro- 
perly belongs  to  us,  not  for  bringing  into  operation,  but  for 
permitting  to  come  into  operation,  that  organ  which  we  pre- 
sume the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  will  appoint  in 
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order  to  transact  their  share  of  the  complicated  business 
which  will  remain  to  be  transacted.  I  now  come  to  the 
second  and  most  important  period  of  time  which  stands  at 
present  fixed  in  the  Bill  as  the  ist  of  January,  1871.  On 
that  day,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  the  union 
created  by  Act  of  Parliament  between  the  Churches  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  would  be  dissolved,  and  "  the  said  Church 
of  Ireland  hereafter  referred  to  as  '  the  said  Church' " — I 
am  now  quoting  the  Bill — would  cease  to  be  established  by 
law.  There  would  be  at  the  same  time  a  saving  clause  in 
the  Bill  to  prevent  its  having  any  effect  on  the  Act  of  Union 
other  than  that  which  is  thus  strictly  limited  and  defined. 
On  that  day  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  in  Ireland  would  be 
abolished,  the  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  Ireland  would 
cease,  the  Ecclesiastical  laws  in  Ireland  would  no  longer 
bind  by  any  authority  as  law;  the  rights  of  peerage  would  lapse 
on  the  part  of  the  Bishops,  and  all  Ecclesiastical  corpora- 
tions in  that  country  would  be  dissolved. 

The  Committee  is.  well  aware  that  the  Church  itself  is 
not  a  corporation,  but  an  aggregate  of  corporations.  I  am, 
I  believe,  strictly  accurate  in  saying  that  with  these  provi- 
sions in  operation  on  the  ist  of  January,  1871,  the  work  of 
the  Disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  would  be  legally 
completed.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a  point  of  great  im- 
portance, which  I  think  this  is  the  place  for  me  to  mention, 
Though  we  feel  it  to  be  a  necessary — and  it  will,  I  think, 
be  admitted  by  the  House  generally  to  be  a  necessary — part 
of  such  a  plan  as  this  that  it  should  at  once  put  an  end  to 
the  force  and  authority  of  Ecclesiastical  laws,  as  such,  in 
Ireland,  yet  we  also  feel  that  it  is  our  duty  not  unnecessarily 
to  subject  that  religious  communion  now  called  the  Irish 
Established  Church  to  shocks  and  inconveniences  with 
respect  to  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs  not  required 
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by  the  scope  of  our  measure.  It  is  not  our  desire  that  this 
transition — this  great  political  transition — should  be  attended 
with  the  maximum,  but  rather  with  the  minimum,  of  Eccle- 
siastical change.  Whatever  Ecclesiastical  change  is  made, 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  the  result  of  the  free  deliberate 
will  of  the  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  not  of 
the  shock  inconsiderately  imparted  by  crude  legislation  to 
its  machinery. 

We,  therefore,  propose  that  although  the  ecclesiastical 
laws  shall  lose  their  force  as  laws,  in  which  respect  they  have 
a  certain  relation  to  the  whole  community,  yet  they  shall  be 
understood  to  subsist  as  a  form  of  voluntary  contract,  which 
shall  continue  to  bind  together  the  bishops,  clergy,  and 
laity  now  constituting  the  Established  Church  until  and 
unless  they  shall  be  altered  by  the  voluntary  agency  of  the 
governing  body  which  the  members  of  that  communion  may 
appoint.  In  this  way  it  appears  to  us  that  this  great  launch 
— and  a  great  launch  it  undoubtedly  is,  so  far  as  all  the  eccle- 
siastical arrangements,  properly  so  called,  are  concerned — 
will  be  effected  smoothly,  and  I  am,  indeed,  very  conscious 
that  it  is  desirable,  on  every  ground  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
there  will  be  quite  enough  to  tax  the  energy,  the  prudence, 
and  the  courage  of  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
in  making  provision  for  the  great  change  which  we  are 
going  to  bring  about  in  its  internal  affairs.  The  Committee, 
having  followed  me  thus  far,  will  have  perceived  that  we 
have  complete  technical  Disendowment  on  the  passing  of 
the  Act  and  complete  and  actual  Disestablishment  on  the 
day  to  be  named  in  the  Act,  and  now  standing  for  the  ist 
of  January,  1871. 

Next  comes  a- matter  on  which  I  fear  it  will  be  my  duty 
to  detain  the  Committee  for  some  time — the  task  of  carry- 
ing out  all  those  special  arrangements  by  means  of  which 
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the  interests  of  the  parties  affected  by  this  great  change  will 
have  to  be  settled  and  adjusted  in  detail.  I  am  afraid  I 
should,  perhaps,  alarm  the  Committee  were  I  to  state  how 
numerous  those  arrangements  are,  but  they  embrace  the 
vested  interests  of  incumbents — and  by  the  word  "  incum- 
bent" I  wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning  a  bishop  or  a 
dignitary  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  a  clergyman  having 
parochial  charge — the  vested  interests  of  curates,  the  case  of 
lay  and  minor  offices,  the  compensation  for  advowsons ;  the 
provisions  to  be  adopted  with  respect  to  private  endow- 
ments, the  provisions  with  respect  to  churches,  with  respect 
to  glebe  houses,  graveyards,  all  of  those,  of  course,  being 
subject  to  the  life  interests  recognised  by  the  Bill.  There 
are  the  arrangements  connected  with  the  winding-up  of  the 
Regium  Donum,  the  arrangements  connected  with  the 
winding-up  of  Maynooth,  the  arrangements  for  disposing  of 
the  tithe  commutation  rentcharge,  the  arrangements  with 
respect  to  the  large  class  of  property  affected  by  the  .pro- 
perty-purchase clauses,  and  the  arrangements  connected 
with  the  sale  of  the  Church  lands  by  the  Commissioners.^ 

Let  me  say  a  word  first  with  respect  to  that  which  is  the 
largest  of  all  these  subjects— namely,  the  case  of  the  vested 
interest  of  incumbents.  Nowy  the  vested  interest  of  the 
incumbent  is  quite  distinct,  on  the  one  hand,  from  his  ex- 
pectation of  promotion.  In  all  cases  of  the  abolition  of 
establishments,  be  they  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  I  am  afraid 
that  expectation  is  a  matter  into  which,  however  legitimate 
it  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter.  The  vested  in- 
terest of  the  incumbent,  then,  is  this— it  is  a  title  to  receive 
a  certain  net  income  from  the  property  of  the  Church,  I  say 
from  the  property  of  the  Church,  because  I  set  apart  re- 
ceipts from  pew-rents,  receipts  from  fees,  receipts  from  other 
casual  sources  with  which  it  is  no  business  of  ours  to  deal. 
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The  vested  interest  with  which  we  have  to  deal  is  the  right 
of  the  incumbent  to  be  secured  in  the  receipt  of  a  certain 
annual  income  from  the  property  of  the  Church  in  con- 
sideration of  the  discharge  of  certain  duties  to  which  he  is 
bound  as  the  equivalent  he  gives  for  that  income,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  by  which  he  is  bound  and  the  religious 
body  to  which  he  belongs.  Therefore  the  Committee  will 
see  in  what  sense  it  is  true  that,  although  the  Church  at 
large  and  the  congregations  at  large  have  no  vested  interests, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  recognise  anything  of  the 
kind,  yet  both  the  Church  and  the  congregations  are  very 
largely  concerned  in  the  vested  interest  of  the  incumbent, 
because  his  title  is  not  a  simple,  unconditional  title  to  a  cer- 
tain payment  of  money,  but  it  is  a  title  to  a  payment  of. 
money  in  consideration  of  duty.  In  the  performance  of* 
that  duty  the  congregations  and  the  Church  are  deeply  con- 
cerned, and  I  think  it  will  be  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  them  to  expose  them  to  unneces- 
sary disparagement  by  worsening  the  conditions  under  which 
they  now  stand  in  reference  to  the  clergy. 

Such  is  the  vested  interest  of  the  clergy ;  and  I  may  here 
say  that  although,  as  a  rule,  it  is  for  parents  to  set  examples 
to  children,  yet,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  affairs,  it  some- 
times happens  that  children  may  set  a  good  example  to 
parents.  It  has  happened  so  in  this  instance,  for  the  Legis- 
lature of  Canada,  having  to  deal  with  a  case  undoubtedly 
far  more  simple,  far  less  difficult  and  complicated  than  ours, 
yet,  notwithstanding,  in  this  one  central  and  vital  subject — 
the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  vested  interests  of  the  clergy 
upon  whose  incomes  it  was  legislating,  and  the  permanent 
source  of  whose  incomes  it  was  entirely  cutting  off— has 
undoubtedly  proceeded  upon  principles  which  appear  to 
balance,  or  rather  to  maintain  very  fairly  the  balance  es- 
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tablished  between,  the  separate  interests  of  the  clergy  and 
the  general  interests  of  the  Church  to  which  they  belong, 
and  the  congregations  to  which  they  minister.  Substanti- 
ally, and  after  allowing  for  necessary  differences  of  ex- 
pression, we  think  the  basis  afforded  by  the  Canadian  mea- 
sure supplies  us  with  no  unsuitable  pattern  after  which  to 
shape  our  own  proceedings. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  will  briefly  describe  to  the  Com- 
mittee how  we  propose  to  deal  with  the  vested  interest  of 
the  incumbent.  The  plan  will  be  this  :  The  amount  of  in- 
come to  which  each  incumbent  is  entitled  will  be  ascer- 
tained. It  will  be  made  subject  to  deduction  for  the  curates 
he  may  have  employed.  That  I  will  further  explain  when  I 
come  to  the  curate.  It  will  be  made  payable,  in  the  case  of 
each,  so  long  as  he  discharges  the  duty.  And  then  there 
will  be  a  provision  that  the  annuity  itself  may  be  commuted 
upon  the  basis  of  capitalizing  it  as  an  annuity  for  life. 
Therefore,  the  commutation,  taking  the  rate  of  interest  at 
3|-  per  cent,  will  represent  his  whole  interest  in  the  income 
he  receives,  presuming  it  to  last  for  life.  This  commutation 
can  only  be  made  upon  the  application  of  the  incumbent. 
He  must  be  the  prime  mover  in  bringing  it  about.  Upon 
his  application  the  sum  of  money  will  be  paid  to  that  which 
I  shall  call,  for  shortness,  the  Church  body,  but  it  will  be 
paid  to  the  Church  body  subject  to  the  legal  trust  of  dis- 
charging the  obligation  or  covenant  which  we  had  ourselves 
to  discharge  to  the  incumbent — namely,  to  give  him  the  an- 
nuity in  full  so  long  as  he  discharged  the  duties.  The  effect 
of  that  plan  of  commutation  will  be  that,  by  means  of  the 
Church  body,  and  of  the  inducements  that  will  be  given  to 
arrangements  between  the  Church  body  and  the  incumbents, 
we,  the  State,  should  escape,  as  we  hope  and  believe,  at  a 
very  early  period  from  that  which  it  is  undoubtedly  not  de- 
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sirable  to  maintain  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary — 
namely,  a  direct  relation  of  administrator  and  recipient  be- 
tween the  organs  of  the  State  and  the  individual  clergy  of 
the  Church.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  interest  which  the 
State  possesses  in  commutation ;  and  although,  undoubtedly, 
commutation  would  be  an  arrangement  so  far  favourable  to 
the  Church  collectively — and  the  very  same  thing  will  apply 
totidem  verbis  to  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland — as  enabling 
the  Church  body  and  the  individual  to  adjust  their  relations 
and  to  make  a  more  economical  application  of  their  re- 
sources than  would  be  possible  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
original  annuities,  yet  the  interest  of  the  State  in  bringing 
these  transactions  to  a  close  will  be  felt  amply  to  justify  and 
strongly  to  recommend  some  arrangement  of  the  kind. 

Well,  that  is  the  mode  in  which  we  should  propose  tc 
proceed  with  respect  to  the  great  subject  of  life  interests. 
These  life  interests  are  in  truth  by  far  the  greatest — and,  in- 
deed, much  greater  than  all  the  rest  put  together — of  the 
demands  upon  the  fund  of  the  Church  before  it  becomes 
free  and  available  for  other  purposes.  I  wish,  however,  to 
explain  what  I  have  not  yet  stated — that  the  recognition  of 
life  interests,  which  would  be  conditional  as  regards  the  per- 
formance of  the  duties  that  are  now  the  equivalent  for  the 
income,  would  be  unconditional  in  other  respects.  We 
should  not  attempt  to  interfere,  in  the  main,  with  the  po- 
sition of  the  clergyman  either  as  proprietor  or  occupier  of 
land.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  as-  we  know,  the  clergy  of 
Ireland  do  farm  their  own  glebes.  In  many  cases  they  let 
land  from  year  to  year.  In  many  cases  the  land  is  let  upon 
short  leases ;  and  although  it  would  be  desirable  if  we  could 
to  bring  the  clergy  to  give  up  the  position  of  landlord  as 
soon  as  possible,  we  do  not  propose  to  effect  this  result  by 
any  compulsory  enactment.  Commutation,  we  think,  will 
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offer  inducements  which  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose ; 
but,  speaking  generally,  we  do  not  propose  by  any  com- 
pulsory provision  in  the  Bill  to  interfere  with  the  position.of 
the  clergyman  in  relation  to  any  part  of  his  freehold. 

There  is,  however,  one  exception  which  I  must  mention, 
because  it  is  an  exception  which,  perhaps,  has  a  name  and 
a  bulk,  though  insignificant  in  every  other  respect.  It  is 
the  Tithe  Commutation  Rentcharge.  We  propose  that  the 
Tithe  Commutation  Rentcharge  shall  at  once  and  abso- 
lutely, and  without  any  intervening  life  interest,  vest  in  the 
Commission  under  the  Act,  and: the  reason  is  that  the  Tithe 
Commutation  Rentcharge,  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
certain  amount  of  fluctuation,  which,  of  course,  is  rather  in 
the  nature  of  an  inconvenience  than  a  convenience  to  the 
clergyman,  is  in  every  other  respect  a  fixed  interest ;  and 
inasmuch  as  it  is  very  desirable  immediately  to  put  in  action 
certain  arrangements  respecting  it,  we  propose  to  take  it  at 
once  into  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners,  the  faith  of  Par- 
liament, of  course,  being  pledged  to  the  payment  of  the 
whole  proceeds  which  the  clergyman  could  derive  from  it. 
Besides  that,  there  is  another  very  small  exception  which  we 
have  thought  fit  to  make.  I  will  speak  by-and-bye  of  the 
case  of  churches  which  are  in  use,  but  there  are  in  Ireland 
cases  of  churches  wholly  ruinous,  many  in  graveyards,  but 
many  apart  from  graveyards.  In  some  cases  the  freehold 
may  be  in  the  incumbent  of  the  parish.  We  propose  at 
once  to  dispossess  him  of  that  freehold.  It  may  be  desir- 
able that  these  sites  should  be  disposed  of  either  by  throw- 
ing them  into  the  burial-grounds  or  in  some  other  manner, 
but  there  can  be  no  advantage  in  keeping  up  that  barren 
freehold,  which  is  totally  unproductive  of  practical  results  to 
the  clergyman,  and  is  purely  incidental  to  his  position  as 
clergyman  of  a  Church  established  by  law. 
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There  is  another  change  which  would  be  made  imme- 
diately upon  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church,  and  which 
it  is  my  duty  to  bring  specially  to  the  notice  of  the  Com- 
mittee, although  probably  the  view  of  the  Committee  will  be 
not  only  in  favour  of  the  change,  but  is  likely  to  be  that 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case  it  is  inevitable.  The 
Committee  is  aware  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  title  of  an 
Irish  bishop  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  has  a  title 
to  sit  there  for  life,  and  yet  it  is  an  intermittent  title.  He  is 
not  a  permanent  member  of  that  Assembly,  but  he  is  placed 
in  a  certain  legal  rotation  which  brings  him  there  for  a  Ses- 
sion and  then  dismisses  him,  in  the  case  of  the  Archbishop 
for  one,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Bishops  for  two  or  three 
Sessions.  We  have  had  to  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  desir- 
able that  a  right  of  peerage  so  singular  in  its  character  and 
operation  should  continue  after  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church.  I  own  that  it  is  not  without  some  regret  and  pain 
that  I  propose  a  provision  which  should  seem  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  convey  a  slight  or  disparagement  in  point  of 
dignity  to  individuals  who,  as  such,  I  believe  to  be  fully  and 
amply  worthy  of  the  honours  they  enjoy  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  the  anomaly  is  so  great,  and  then,  again,  it  is 
so  obvious  that  the  Irish  Bishops  are  maintained  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  the  very  purpose  of  representing  a 
national  and  an  Established  Church,  that — although  not 
without  regret  as  far  as  the  individuals  are  concerned — I 
think  we  cannot  hesitate  to  propose  to  the  Committee  that 
these  peerages  should  lapse  with  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Church.  It  is  because  this  proposal  forms  a  qualification  to 
the  broad  principle  I  have  laid  down  as  to  respecting  life 
interests  in  their  integrity  that  I  have  been  so  particular  in 
calling  attention  to  it. 

Well,  now,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  case  of  the  curates,  and  I 
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hope  the  Committee  will  not  be  shocked  at  my  endeavour- 
ing to  state  clearly  the  nature  of  the  provisions  we  propose 
with  regard  to  this  most  meritorous  class  of  men,  because, 
wearisome  as  it  must  necessarily  be  to  you  to  pass  through 
such  a  wilderness  of  details,  yet  there  are  many  hundreds  of 
persons  for  whom  this  question  may  be,  or  at  least  is  believed 
by  them  to  be,  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  and  who  wait  with 
the  keenest  anxiety  to  know  the  view  that  has  been  taken 
of  their  case.  In  speaking  of  the  case  of  curates,  I  do  not 
speak  simply  of  those  clergymen  who  have  entered  into 
transitory  and  fluctuating  engagements  for  a  week,  month, 
or  other  short  period.  I  speak  of  those  who  are  regularly 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  Church  as  curates,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  are  bound  to  that  office  by  a  long  life-tenure, 
unless,  as  they  hope  may  at  some  time  happen,  they  should 
be  presented  to  benefices.  I  speak  of  those  who  in  a 
popular  sense  I  may  venture  to  call  the  permanent  curates 
of  the  Irish  Church.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  this  class  of  persons,  but  the  Committee  will 
observe  that  I  am  not  now  asking  them  to  invade  the  public 
or  the  national  fund  for  the  purpose  of  compensation.  In 
the  main  I  am  only  studying  to  secure  the  due  application 
to  the  benefit  of  the  curate  of  those  deductions  which  we 
have  already  made  from  the  income  of  the  incumbent,  when 
proceeding  to  calculate  his  annuity  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining his  vested  interest.  We  propose  to  deal  with  the 
curates  as  follows  : — The  Commissioners  are  to  determine 
who  are  curates  permanently  employed.  In  some  cases  the 
form  of  the  instrument  under  which  they  are  employed  will 
adequately  determine  this  point,  but  in  others  it  would  not. 
We  propose  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  Commissioners, 
giving  also  to  the  incumbent  the  power  of  objecting  that  A 
B,  his  curate,  was  not  permanently  employed.  It  is  required, 
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also,  in  order  to  enable  the  curate  to  take  advantage  of  the 
provision  on  this  point  that  he  should  have  been  employed 
on  the  ist  of  January,  1869,  and  that  he  continue  to  be 
employed  on  the  ist  of  January,  1871,  or  that,  if  he  has 
ceased  to  be  employed,  the  discontinuance  of  his  employ- 
ment shall  be  due  to  some  cause  other  than  his  own  free 
choice  or  misconduct.  That  will  be  the  test.  Being  so 
eligible,  he  would,  prim&fade,  be  entitled  to  have  the  inte- 
rest in  his  curacy  calculated  for  life,  he  would  have  a  vested 
interest  in  it  in  the  same  way  as  the  incumbent  has  in  the 
income  of  his  living  or  bishopric,  and  he  would  be  entitled 
to  have  it  commuted  upon  the  same  terms.  He  would  also 
be  subjected  to  the  corresponding  obligation  to  that  which 
would  be  imposed  on  the  incumbent — that  is  to  say,  he 
would  be  bound  to  continue  the  duties  he  now  performs 
until  he  effects  an  arrangement  for  commutation ;  he  would 
be  bound  to  render  the  same  services  to  the  incumbent  that 
he  formerly  did,  or  if  he  cease  to  render  them,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  qualification,  that  cessation  must  be  due  to 
some  other  cause  than  his  own  misconduct  or  free  choice.  ; 

With  regard  to  the  curates  of  a  more  transitory  class,  we 
have  a  provision  in  the  Bill  which  appears  to  us  a  fair 
analogy  to  a  similar  provision  in  the  Civil  Service  Super- 
annuation Acts,  according  to  which  gratuities  may  be 
awarded  in  consequence  of  disadvantages  they  may  have 
sustained.  But  that  is  a  matter  of  minor  importance  and 
minute  detail  upon  which  I  will  not  at  present  detain  the 
Committee. 

I  come  now  to  the  arrangements  I  shall  have  to  make 
with  regard  to  private  endowments — and  here  it  would  be 
as  well  to  refer  to  a  misunderstanding  that  sprung  up  in  the 
course  of  last  Session  in  consequence  of  an  expression  used 
by  me.  I  said  in  the  course  of  discussion  on  the  Irish 
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Church  that  not  less  than  three-fifths,  as  far  as  I  could 
reckon,  of  the  whole  money  value  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  would  be  given  back  to  the  Church  itself  or  to  its 
members  in  any  form  of  Disestablishment  that  Parliament 
would  probably  agree  to.  It  was  not  generally  observed 
how  important  a  part  of  that  statement  were  the  words  "  or 
its  members,"  which  I  pronounced  with  some  emphasis. 
What  the  Church  will  receive  under  the  plan  of  the  Govern- 
ment I  will  endeavour  to  separate  from  what  its  members 
will  receive.  No  doubt  its  members  will  receive  compensa- 
tion, and  the  congregations  of  the  Church  have  a  very  real 
interest,  if  not  a  vested  interest,  in  those  compensations. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Church  itself,  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  would  be  to  convey  to  it  nothing  in  the  shape 
of  what  I  may  call  marketable  property — I  will  by-and-bye 
explain  what  I  mean  by  that  phrase — with  the  exception  of 
private  endowments  which  it  may  have  received. 

I  beg  the  Committee  not  to  -come  prematurely  to  a  con- 
clusion as  to  the  meaning  of  those  words,  but  I  think  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  them  good,  and  to  explain  them  in 
the  course  of  what  I  am  now  going  to  say.  With  respect  to 
these  private  endowments  we  do  not  propose  that  the 
enactments  relating  to  them  should  embrace  churches  or 
glebe  houses,  because  these  are  dealt  with  on  grounds  of 
their  own,  which  take  them  out  of  this  category.  But  there 
are  private  endowments  in  the  Irish  Church,  and  although 
they  do  not  appear  to  be  very  large  in  amount  they  are 
various  in  form — such  as  endowments  in  glebe  lands,  in 
tithes,  and  in  money.  And  the  definition  of  private  endow- 
ments we  think  it  fair  to  take  is  this  : — In  the  first  place,  it 
must  be  money  which  has  been  contributed  from  private 
sources.  It  may  have  been  given  in  a  public  character,  as 
for  example  in  the  case  of  Primate  Boulter  and  ^Primate 
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Robinson ;  but  though  given  by  persons  holding  a  public 
position,  its  having  been  given  in  a  private  capacity  evi- 
dently constitutes  it  a  private  endowment.  But  we  limit  it 
by  date,  and  the  date  we  have  chosen  to  propose  to  Parlia- 
ment for  limitation  is  the  year  1660 — the  year  of  the  Resto- 
ration. 

The  reason  that  has  recommended  the  date  to  us  is  the 
fact  that  the  Restoration  was  really  the  period  at  which  the 
Church  of  Ireland— the  reformed  or  Protestant  Church  of 
Ireland — assumed  its  present  legislative  shape  and  character. 
Before  the  wars  of  Charles  I.  in  all  the  three  Churches  of 
the  three  kingdoms  there  were  more  or  less  the  different  ele- 
ments that  finally  developed  themselves  into  different  forms 
of  Protestantism,  and  these  were  in  conflict  together  within 
the  bosom  of  the  National  Church.  In  England  we  had 
Puritanism  and  Anglicanism  struggling  for  ascendency  within 
the  pale  of  the  Church,  as  we  are  told  in  Scripture  that 
Jacob  and  Esau  struggled  together  within  the  womb  of  their 
mother.  In  Scotland  there  was  the  same  struggle,  with  the 
exception  that  there  Presbyterianism  was  really  in  the  ascen- 
dency. In  Ireland  Presbyterianism  and  Episcopacy  were 
struggling  powerfully  together  during  the  reigns  of  James  I. 
and  Charles  I.  It  may  not  be  known  to  all  who  hear  me 
— though  it  ought  to  be  known,  and  it  tends  strongly  to 
justify  us  in  not  going  beyond  the  Restoration — that  the 
very  confession,  the  doctrinal  confession  of  the  Irish  Church 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  was  not  the  same 
as  that  in  England.  It  was  modelled  by  Archbishop  Usher 
upon  the  highest  Calvinistic  frame,  and  it  included  nine 
articles  which  composed  a  document  well  known  in  England 
under  the  name  of  the  Lambeth  Articles  drawn  up  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  I  hope  I  shall  not 
wound  the  feelings  of  any  man  when  I  say  that  it  was  one 
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of  the  most  formidable  collections  of  theology  which  ever 
proceeded  from  the  pen  of  a  Divine  in  the  whole  history  of 
Christendom.  It  was  different  in  spirit  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  constitution  of 
the  Irish  Church  was  practically  different.  Presbyterianism 
was  not  formally  or  legally  recognised,  but  it  had  a  real  or 
practical  recognition  in  Ulster,  which  was  occupied  by  Scotch 
rather  than  English  colonists,  who  were  for  the  most  part 
Presbyterians.  I  find  no  proof  that  when  a  Presbyterian 
minister  went  over  from  Scotland  to  Ireland  he  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  reordination,  and  if  a  Bishop  had  to  go  into  a 
place  where  ordination  was  going  on  he  was  never  allowed, 
as  far  as  I  can  learn,  in  the  case  of  a  man  of  strong  Presby- 
terian opinions,  to  assert  his  episcopal  character  and  his  ex- 
clusive power  of  ordination,  but  had  to  beg  for  admission 
into  the  room  where  the  ordination  was  going  on.  Even  if 
we  could  trace  the  private  endowments  back  to  so  remote  a 
period,  the  first  effect  would  be  to  raise  a  strong  controversy 
between  the  friends  of  Presbytery  and  Episcopacy. 

When  we  come  to  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  at  which  pe- 
riod the  ecclesiastical  condition  both  of  England  and  Ire- 
land became  distinct,  we  ask  you,  then,  to  distinguish 
private  and  public  endowments,  because  we  know  histori- 
cally, that  a  man,  at  any  rate,  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and 
the  fair  presumption  arises  that  if  he  gave  his  money  to  the 
Church  it  was  for  the  support  of  that  form  of  religion  to 
which  it  is  now  applied.  That  will  be  the  definition  we 
propose  to  take  with  respect  to  private  endowments.  They 
are  not  numerous  in  the  Church  of  Ireland,  but  they  are  of 
extraordinary  interest.  Take  the  case  of  the  parish  of 
Laracor,  the  parish  of  which  Swift  was  vicar  before  he 
was  transferred  to  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's.  When  he 
went  into  it  Laracor  had  a  glebe-house  and  one  acre.  He 
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left  it  with  a  glebe-house  and  twenty  acres.  He  improved 
and  decorated  it  in  many  ways.  It  is  sad  and  melancholy 
to  learn,  if  only  we  look  upon  this  place  as  one  of  the  me- 
morials of  so  extraordinary  a  man,  that  many  of  the  embel- 
lishments, or  what  our  Scotch  friends  would  call  "  amenities'* 
of  the  glebe  which  grew  up  under  his  fostering  hand  have 
since  been  effaced.  He  endowed  the  vicarage  with  certain 
tithes  which  he  had  purchased  for  the  purpose;  and  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  generally  very  well  known  that  a  curious 
question  arises  on  this  bequest,  because  a  portion  of  his 
property — by-the-by,  consisting,  I  believe,  of  those  very 
tithes — was  left  by  him  for  what  he  calls— I  never  knew  the 
term  to  be  used  elsewhere — "the  Episcopal  Religion  es- 
tablished in  Ireland."  But  that  extraordinary  man,  even  at 
the  time  when  he  wrote  that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  so 
down-trodden  and  insignificant  that  no  possible  change 
could  ever  bring  them  into  apposition  of  importance,  appears 
to  have  foreseen  the  day  when  the  ecclesiastical  arrange- 
ments of  Ireland  would  be  called  to  account;  because,  not 
satisfied  with  leaving  the  property  to  maintain  the  Episcopal 
Religion  he  proceeds  to  provide  for  the  day  when  that  Epis- 
copal Religion  might  be  disestablished  and  be  no  longer 
the  national  religion  of  the  country.  Apparently  by  some 
secret  intimation,  he  foresaw  the  shortness  of  its  existence  as 
an  Establishment,  for  he  left  the  property  subject  to  a  con- 
dition that  in  such  case  it  should  be  administered  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

The  value  of  the  private  endowments  as  far  as  we  have 
been  able  to  ascertain  is  not  more  than  half  a  million  be- 
tween land-tithes  and  money.  It  is  very  uncertain.  I  may 
say  here  that  I  think  the  Committee  will  recognize  the  fair- 
ness of  a  step  which  we  propose  to  take.  There  may  be  a 
good  deal  of  legal  research  and  legal  expenditure  requisite 
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in  order  to  obtain  evidence  upon  those  titles.  We  propose 
therefore  to  authorize  the  Commissioners  to  allow  the  parties 
reasonable  expenses  in  cases  where  they  think  those  ex- 
penses have  been  fairly  undertaken  in  ascertaining  the  title 
and  establishing  the  fact  of  private  endowments.  I  now 
come  to  the  churches.  This  is  the  way  in  which  we  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  churches.  When  I  say  churches,  I  mean 
principally — indeed,  I  may  say  exclusively — churches  which 
are  in  use  by  the  present  Established  Church.  Now,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  churches  cost  a  great  deal  of  money  to 
erect,  but  that  when  erected  they  do  not  properly  fall  within 
the  category  of  "marketable  property."  Buyers  will  not 
easily  be  found,  and  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  I  can  understand, 
there  is  no  great  insufficiency  of  churches — in  the  Es- 
tablishment there  is  a  profusion — among  the  Presbyterians 
or  the  Roman  Catholics.  Be  that  as  it  may — whether 
founded  on  feeling  or  the  inconvertibility  of  churches  into 
marketable  property — we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  sub- 
ject always  to  the  general  though  not  legal  obligation  of  ap- 
plying them  to  religious  purposes,  we  propose  that  the 
churches  of  Ireland  should  be  handed  over  to  the  governing 
body  of  the  Disestablished  Church  with  as  little  difficulty, 
impediment,  or  embarrassment  as  possible,  r 
<  What  we  propose,  therefore,  is,  that  within  the  trust  those 
churches  may  be  taken  on  the  simple  declaration  of  that 
body  that  it  is  their  intention  to  take  and  maintain  them  for 
the  purposes  of  worship,  or  else  to  take  them  down,  which 
they  wish  to  do  in  certain  cases,  where  it  is  expedient  for 
the  purpose  of  substituting  for  them  new  churches,  which 
the  governing  body  may  desire  to  build,Tand  which  may 
be  more  convenient,  especially  having  reference  to  the 
altered  temporal  circumstances  of  their  community.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  have  no  doubt  a  great  number  of 
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these  churches  will  be  taken  over  by  the  governing  body  of 
the  Disestablished  Church  ;  but,  whether  that  be  so  or  .not, 
it  is  our  duty  to  make  provision  for  the  accidental  case  of 
churches  being  refused.  If  churches  be  not  taken  over  by 
the  governing  body,  we  are  not  led  to  think  that  it  would 
be  expedient  for  Parliament  to  contemplate  their  actual 
transfer,  under  operation  of  law,  to  any  other  religious  com- 
munity ;  nor  are  we  led  to  believe  that  would  be  generally 
desired  by  any  other  party.  We,  therefore,  take  a  general 
power  to  enable  the  Commissioners  to  dispose  of  the  site, 
or  of  the  building  itself,  or,  more  properly,  its  materials. 

Now,  there  is  a  case  on  which  I  should  say  a  few  words, 
because  I  think  it  is  one  in  which  equity  requires  or  recom- 
mends that  we  should  make  a  small  allowance  from  the 
ecclesiastical  fund  to  the  Disestablished  Church.  Unhap- 
pily, in  Ireland  there  are  not  copiously  scattered,  as  in  Eng- 
land, churches  which  are  beautiful  and  wonderful  specimens 
of  art,  and  which  form  one  of  the  richest  portions  of  our 
national  treasury ;  but  here  and  there  in  Ireland  there  are 
churches  of  that  class.  I  need  only  mention  one  which  has 
been  before  the  public  in  a  peculiar  manner  of  late  years — 
the  Church  of  St.  Patrick  in  Dublin.  We  cannot  but  admit 
these  two  propositions  : — In  the  first  place,  that  it  is  desir- 
able that  such  churches  should  be  maintained,  that  it  would 
not  be  desirable  for  the  credit  or  character  of  the  country 
that  they  should  fall  into  decay ;  and  the  second  proposition 
is  that  the  maintenance  of  such  fabrics  is  more  than  we  have 
a  right  to  expect  by  means  of  casual  voluntary  contributions. 
If  such  a  congregation,  founded  on  voluntary  basis,  should 
think  to  erect  for  itself  such  a  church  as  St.  Patrick's  or 
Westminster  Abbey,  it  will  be  for  them  to  be  responsible  for 
its  maintenance ;  but,  with  respect  to  those  fabrics  which 
have  been  erected  and  have  been  held  under  the  expecta- 
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tion  of  permanent  maintenance,  we  propose — subject  to 
very  careful  limitations,  for  we  confine  the  number  to  twelve 
churches — that  the  Commissioners  should  be  authorised, 
where  it  is  desirable  that  a  church  should  be  maintained  as 
a  national  monument,  and  where  it  is  found  that  the  main- 
tenance would  be  too  heavy  for  a  voluntary  congregation,  to 
allow  a  moderate  sum  for  its  maintenance  to  those  to  whom 
it  is  given  up.  This  is  not  a  very  large  provision,  but  it  is 
one  recommended  by  the  distinct  equity  of  the  case. 

I  will  say  one  word  with  regard  to  churches  which  are  not 
in  use  in  Ireland.  Some  of  these  national  monuments  are 
of  a  curious  and  interesting  character ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  as  in  the  case  of  the  churches  at  Glendalough,  they 
are  not  suited  or  adapted  to  public  worship.  Therefore,  we 
propose  that  such  churches  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Board  of  Works,  with  an  allocation  of  funds  sufficient  for 
their  due  and  becoming  preservation.  In  other  cases  where 
there  are  remains  of  churches  and  sites  of  churches  they 
might  form  burial  grounds,  or  be  taken  up  and  restored  by 
one  of  the  religious  communities  of  the  country.  Though 
their  value  may  be  insignificant,  we  ask  Parliament  to  give 
power  to  the  Commissioners  to  dispose  of  them  to  those 
communities. 

The  next  question,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  like  that  of  the 
curates,  is  beset  with  complications.  It  is  one  which  was 
before  the  public  last  year,  and  with  respect  to  it  my  views 
are  very  much  qualified,  or,  indeed,  I  may  say  almost  over- 
turned, by  the  state  of  facts  that  since  then  we  have  become 
more  accurately  acquainted  with.  It  is  the  case  of  the 
glebe  houses ;  and  I  wish  when  I  speak  of  them  to  include 
the  see  houses,  as  I  included  the  Bishops  when  I  spoke  of 
the  incumbents,  because,  in  all  essential  respects,  they  stand 
on  the  same  footing.  With  respect  to  the  glebe  houses  it 
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is  exceedingly  difficult  to  analyse  the  sources  from  which  the 
means  of  building  them  have  proceeded.  Parliamentary 
grants  have  had  a  share  of  it,  and  private  endowments  have 
had  a  share  of  it ;  but  the  greater  part  of  those  funds  has 
hitherto  been  supplied  by  Charges  deducted  from  the  in- 
comes of  the  clergy  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  enabling 
them  to  charge  their  successors  as  well  as  themselves.  Now, 
a  nice  and  knotty  question  arises,  as  to  whether  money  so 
obtained  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  public  or  a  private  endow- 
ment. I  can  imagine  a  whole  night  spent  in  the  discussion 
of  that  point.  The  greatest  difficulties  have  arisen  upon 
this  point,  and  I  myself  have  inclined  sometimes  one  way 
and  sometimes  another  with  reference  to  it.  As,  in  the  case 
of  the  churches,  there  are  some  men  of  a  practical  turn  of 
mind,  not  perhaps  open  much  on  the  side  of  their  imagina- 
tion, whose  minds  were  materially  influenced  by  the  obser- 
vation that  churches  were  not  a  marketable  property,  so  the 
same  feeling  obtains  as  a  general  rule  with  respect  to  glebe 
houses,  the  value  of  which,  while  immense  to  the  body  that 
may  possess  the  churches,  is  very  small  indeed  to  any  other 
persons. 

How  correct  I  am  in  making  this  statement  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  enabled  to  judge  when  I  inform  them  that 
we  can  trace  an  expenditure  upon  the  glebe  houses,  not 
including  sites,  amounting  to  ,£1,200,000,  and  yet  the 
whole  of  the  present  value  of  them  in  Ireland,  including  the 
ground  upon  which  they  are  built,  is  estimated  at  only 
;£i 8,600  per  annum.  (Murmurs  from  below  the  gangway 
on  the  Ministerial  side.)  I  hear  a  good  deal  of  murmuring 
from  some  quarters  of  the  House,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at 
it,  because  when  these  facts  first  came  to  my  knowledge  I 
was  astonished  myself.  (An  Hon.  Member  inquired  whether 
the  sum  mentioned  included  the  value  of  the  glebes.)  No, 
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if  I  wanted  to  'confuse  the '  matter  thoroughly  I  should 
merely  have  to  discuss  the  subjects  of  the  glebe  houses  and 
the  glebes  together.  I  have  alluded  to  this  point  because  I 
desire  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  title  of  the  Church 
to  what  may  be  looked  upon  as  property,  because  it  can  be 
converted  into  a  sensible  amount  of  money,  and  its  title  to 
that  which,  however  valuable  to  it  as  a  body,  has  no  market- 
able value. 

P  However,  I  by  no  means  wish  to  be  understood  as  saying 
that  the  glebe  houses  of  Ireland  are  worth  nothing.  On  the 
contrary,  I  will  prove  to  the  House  that  they  are  not  worth 
nothing,  and  I  will  do  so  by  showing  that  we  shall  not  get 
hold  of  them  without  paying  for  them,  as,  unfortunately, 
they  are  saddled  with  heavy  building  charges.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  upon  these  glebe  houses,  which  are  valued 
at  the  present  moment  at  ^18,600  per  annum — perhaps  you 
may  be  justified  in  adding  20  per  cent,  to  that  amount  in 
order  to  bring  the  value  up  to  the  rack  rental — there  should 
be  in  addition  to  the  enormous  sums  already  laid  out  upon 
them  a  building  charge  outstanding  of  about  ^£250,000. 
That  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case,  and  I  cannot  put  it  too 
pointedly  to  the  Committee.  ;£i, 200,000  has  been  already 
laid  out  upon  this  property,  of  which  the  annual  value, 
according  to  the  tenements  valuation,  amounts  to  ^18,600, 
and  a  further  sum  of  ^250,000  is  still  payable  upon  it  on 
account  of  a  building  charge — a  sum  which  must  be  paid  in 
order  to  enable  us  to  come  into  legal  possession  of  it.  Now, 
that  is  not  certainly  a  very  inviting  prospect.  I  confess  I 
was  greatly  astonished  when  I  found  that  property  which 
last  year  I  proposed  to  treat  as  convertible  property  of  very 
considerable  value  turned  out  to  have  this  large  charge 
upon  it  and  to  be  oi  such^comparatively  small  marketable 
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value.  However,  such  as  it  is,  we  of  course  propose  to 
take  it. 

If  the  statement  I  have  made  prove  to  be  inaccurate  and 
should  it  turn  out  that  the  glebe  houses  are  of  more  value 
than  I  am  now  stating  them  to  be,  what  I  am  now  about  to 
say  will  be  subject,  of  course,  to  reconsideration.  Assuming, 
however,  that  my  information  is  correct  with  reference  to 
the  value  of  this  property,  then  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
best  course  we  can  adopt  under  the  circumstances  is  this. 
This  building  charge,  which  will  have  to  be  paid  by  us  in 
the  first  instance,  is  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the  whole 
of  the  glebe  houses.  It  is  probable  that  in  some  cases  it 
will  amount  to  almost  their  full  marketable  value,  while  in 
others  no  building  charge  at  all  will  have  to  be  paid.  The 
necessity  of  paying  the  building  charge  where  it  exists  is 
binding  upon  us,  because  in  such  a  case  the  incumbent 
would  have  been  entitled  to  recover  it  from  his  successor, 
and  consequently  when  the  incumbent  dies  or  commutes 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  either  he  or  his  family  will 
be  entitled  to  recover  it  from  us  as  standing  in  the  place  of 
his  successor.  We  are,  therefore,  bound  by  law  and  by  jus- 
tice to  discharge  this  obligation,  and  we  are  not  called  upon 
to  exercise  any  discretion  in  the  matter.  We  shall  come 
into  possession  of  the  glebe  houses  when  the  existing  life 
interests  are  exhausted,  because  our  interest  will  still  be  only 
in  the  nature  of  a  reversionary  interest  in  the  property,  and 
then  we  shall  have  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  building  charge 
still  outstanding  at  the  time. 

Having  come  into  possession  of  the  property  upon  those, 
terms,  we  shall  assume  that  the  glebe  house,  where  fully 
charged,  is  no  property  at  all,  but  we  shall  still  regard  the 
land  upon  which  it  stands  as  valuable  property.  We  shall 
say  to  the  Church  body,  "  You  have  taken  the  church,  and 
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you  may  now  negotiate  with  us  for  the  land  upon  which  the 
glebe  house  is  built,  and  also  for  a  small  glebe  not  exceed- 
ing 10  acres  in  extent  of  adjacent  land,  which  we  will  sell 
you  at  a  fair  valuation."  But  we  shall  add,  "  where  you 
take  the  land  you  may  take  the  house ;  but  you  must  reim- 
burse us  the  whole  of  the  building  charge  we  have  paid  upon 
it,  subject  to  the  limitation  that  it  shall  not  exceed  ten 
years'  valuation."  After  a  great  deal  of  consideration,  and 
after  finding  that  the  treasure  we  believed  we  possessed  in 
the  glebe  houses  was  merely  visionary,  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  this  is  the  best  plan  we  can  adopt  in  dealing 
with  this  description  of  property.  It  has  been  said  that 
facilities  ought  to  be  given,  although  not  in  the  way  of  grants 
to  the  members  of  other  communions,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  them  to  erect  glebe  houses  for  themselves.  Now, 
that  is  a  principle  which  has  been  already  adopted  by  Par- 
liament in  the  case  of  the  Act  of  William  IV.  under  which 
public  money  was  advanced — under  somewhat  onerous  con- 
ditions, it  is  true — to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of  building  glebe  houses. 
Although  we  have  not  inserted  any  clause  to  carry  out  such 
a  proposal  in  the  present  Bill,  we  think  it  may  be  desirable 
that  loans  for  this  purpose  may  be  granted  upon  easy  terms 
contemporaneously  with  the  winding-up  arrangements  to  be 
conducted  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  At  the  same 
time  it  will  be  necessary  to  limit  the  operation  of  that 
system  within  a  certain  period  of  time,  because  I  think  it  is 
open  to  considerable  doubt  whether  it  would  be  desirable  to 
keep  a  law  of  that  kind  permanently  upon  the  statute-book, 
seeing  that  it  might  possibly  lead  to  some  controversy  iri 
Ireland. 

The  question  relating  to  the  burial-grounds  may  be  dis- 
posed of  very  shortly.     I  propose'  that  the  burial-grounds 
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belonging  to  a  church  shall  pass  along  with  it  to  the  church 
body  holding  the  latter,  provision,  however,  being  made  in 
all  cas^s  for  the  preservation  of  existing  interests  in  the 
burial-ground.  It  is  known  to  the  Committee  that  the  law 
in  Ireland,  as  recently  adjusted  with  respect  to  burying- 
grounds,  is  very  different  from,  and  is  much  more  favourable 
to  the  public,  than  that  in  force  in  England.  We  propose 
that  all  other  burial-grounds  shall  be  given  over  to  the 
guardians  of  the  poor,  and  we  propose  to  give  uniformity 
and  simplicity  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  which  is  now  in 
partial  action. 

I  think  I  have  now  done  with  the  winding-up  arrange- 
ments of  the  Bill  as  far  as  the  Established  Church  is  con- 
cerned. There  still  remains  a  portion  of  them  which,  al- 
though not  very  extensive  in  amount,  is  yet  of  very  great 
importance,  and  one  which,  I  am  bound  to  add,  is  by  no 
means  free  in  all  its  bearing  from  difficulty.  It  was  at  all 
times  part  of  the  views  of  those  who  proposed  the  Resolu- 
tions of  last  year  that  with  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  must  come  the  final  cessation  of  all  relations  be- 
tween the  State  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy  in  Ireland  and 
between  the  State  and  the  College  of  Maynooth.  I  have 
now  to  consider  in  what  manner  effect  is  to  be  given  to 
that  conviction,  which  was  strongly  entertained  by  the 
House,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  embodied  in  a  fourth  Reso- 
lution passed  by  the  House  during  the  Session  of  1868, 
which  was  added  to  the  other  three  Resolutions  which  had 
been  previously  agreed  to.  The  sum  which  we  have  now  to 
deal  with  is  an  annual  sum  of  about  ^£7  0,000.  Of  that 
amount  £2  6,000  a-year  constitutes  the  vote  for  Maynooth, 
and  between  ,£45,000  and  ^50,000  is  the  aggregate  of  the 
votes  given  for  the  various  communities  of  Presbyterians. 
We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  a  simple  and  single  body 
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known  to  the  law  as  the  Established  Church,  but  we  are 
dealing  with  classes  which,  in  point  of  religious  opinion, 
fall  under  a  threefold  division. 

The  interest  now  before  us  is  that  of  the  Old  or  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  as  I  may  call  them  for  distinction's  sake ;  the 
next  is  that  of  the  minor  bodies  of  Presbyterians,  who  are 
separated  in  Ireland  from  the  main  body,  not  only  by  reli- 
gious communion,  but  by  grave  differences  in  those  matters 
which  lie  at  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith.  There 
are  three  or  four  of  these  bodies,  such  as  the  Remonstrant 
Synod  of  Ulster,  the  Presbytery  of  Antrim,  and  one  or  two 
more,  who  fall  under  a  different  class  of  religionists ;  these, 
or  some  of  them,  entertaining  Arian  or  what  are  called 
Unitarian  opinions. 

Then  there  are  the  Roman  Catholics,  sufficiently  known 
to  us  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  for  any  description  as 
regards  their  religious  opinions.  If  I  refer  to  these  dis- 
tinctions of  religious  belief  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of 
stating  in  the  broadest  manner  that  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  I  entirely  decline  on  the  present  occasion 
to  enter  into  such  matters.  I  will  not  for  one  moment  ask 
what  are  the  political  or  the  religious  peculiarities  of  these 
bodies,  professing  the  Christian  name,  with  whom  we  are  to 
deal ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  deal  with  them  strictly,  im- 
partially, and  equitably  on  the  principles  of  civil  justice, 
which  apply  to  them  all  alike,  and  which  render  it  iniquitous 
and  wrong  to  raise  controversial  questions  in  regard  to  them 
or  to  matters  of  religious  belief.  The  ground  they  stand  on 
is  that  of  citizenship — the  claim  they  urge  is  that  of  general 
equity  and  good  faith.  We,  the  Government,  have  recog- 
nized that  claim.  I  am  confident  that  Parliament  will  re- 
cognize that  claim  in  the  case  of  the  Established  Church. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  proceed  upon  the  same  fair,  and  just, 
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and  liberal,  though  moderate,  and  prudent  recognition  of  it 
in  the  case  of  these  bodies  exterior  to  the  Established 
Church.  Now,  as  respects  the  larger  part  of  this  sum  of 
^70,000  a  year,  there  is  no  difficulty — when  you  come  to 
look  at  it  in  the  light  of  a  purely  civil  interest.  Most  of  it 
is  given  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  vote  of  so  much  money 
passing  immediately  from  the  State  to  the  individual  through 
the  Synod,  but  in  all  cases  the  nature  of  the  vested  interest 
and  expectancy — call  it  what  you  like — is  the  same.  All 
we  have  to  do  is  to  take  precisely  the  same  course  as  with 
respect  to  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church.  Take  the 
question  of  income — which  here  being  a  mere  matter  of 
money  can  be  at  once  ascertained — that  is  not  given  to  him 
for  nothing,  but  on  the  condition  of  the  performance  of 
duty.  Hence,  with  a  slight  modification,  which  I  need  not 
here  mention,  a  similar  claim  will  arise  in  the  case  of  the 
Presbyterian  minister  to  that  which  I  have  already  explained 
in  the  case  of  the  incumbent ;  and  the  Bill  also  will  give 
to  him  a  power  of  commutation  in  every  substantial  respect 
corresponding  with  that  proposed  to  be  made  for  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church. 

So  far  with  respect  to  the  clergy  and  to  life-interests 
proper.  Beside  the  ministers  who  perform  spiritual  offices 
in  particular  congregations  there  is  another  class  that  appears 
to  us  to  have  a  claim ;  they  are  what  are  called  assistants 
and  successors.  Now  these  gentlemen  are  in  a  condition, 
not  indeed  as  to  the  abundance  of  the  interest  at  which 
they  are  ultimately  to  arrive,  but  otherwise  I  take  it  legally 
in  a  condition  not  very  far  removed  from  that  of  an  heir  of 
entail ;  they  are  already  appointed  to  the  assistant  pastor- 
ship of  a  particular  congregation  j  they  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  Regium  Donum,  but  the  office  of  assistant  which 
they  hold  entitles  them  to  succeed  after  the  death  or  resig- 
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nation  of  the  incumbent,  and  consequently  it  is  urged  that 
they  have  a  just  claim  to  the  expectancy  created  by  that 
right  of  succession.  This  is  not  a  very  large  matter ;  it 
consists  only  of  the  difference  in  value  between  the  life  of 
the  incumbent  and  the  younger  life  of  his  successor ;  but  to 
that  extent  we  think  it  just  that  the  claim  should  be  provided 
for.  • 

Then  there  is  another  class — the  teachers  of  Presbyterian 
educational  institutions  under  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Ulster.  With  regard  to  them,  though  they 
are  not  ministers,  'but  professors  only,  we  propose  to  deal 
with  them  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were 
pastors  of  churches,  and  to  assure  to  them  their  salaries,  to- 
gether with  a  like  power  of  commutation.  But  now  comes 
a  greater  difficulty,  with  respect  to  those  educational  estab- 
lishments to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  few  moments.  When  we  disestablish  a  Church, 
and  when  a  particular  congregation  ceases  to  have  a  pastor 
found  for  it  by  public  funds,  it  feels  an  immediate  want,  and 
a  stimulus  is  applied  to  it  to  satisfy  that  want.  But  when 
you  deal  with  an  Establishment  for  educational  purposes,  a 
rather  different  order  of  considerations  comes  into  play. 
There  are  several  points  which  ought  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count, although  I  will  not  say  precisely  what  amount  of 
weight  is  to  be  given  to  them. 

In  dealing  with  these  Presbyterian  places  of  education  we 
have  information  upon  which  to  proceed,  but  in  dealing 
with  the  professors  of  the  College  of  Maynooth  we  know 
nothing  as  to  the  details  of  the  arrangements  made  with 
them.  We  have  chosen  to  constitute  a  trust  by  the  authority 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  to  that  trust  we  have  com- 
mitted the  disposal  of  the  grant  which  Parliament  has 
thought  fit  to  make.  Well,  now,  what  is  the  experience  of 
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England  ?  The  experience,  in  particular,  of  the  training 
colleges  proves  that  there  should  be  some  consideration  in 
dealing  with  establishments  for  education.  I  ought  not, 
perhaps,  to  bring  into  the  present  discussion  the  case  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  for  Her  Majesty's  Government 
make  no  proposal  upon  that  subject  at  the  present  time. 
But  it  is  perfectly  plain  that  if  the  House  and  the  Legisla- 
ture should  adopt  the  measure  that  we  now  submit  to  it, 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  will  have  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
legislation.  It  is  also,  I  think,  quite  plain  that  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  maintain  the  present  exclusive  application  of  the 
revenues  of  Trinity  College  to  the  purposes  of  a  governing 
body  and  staff  wholly  connected  with  one  religious  persua- 
sion. It  is  quite  possible  that  Parliament  may  apply  to 
Trinity  College  the  same  lenient  method  of  dealing  which 
it  commonly  adopts,  and  may  think  fit  to  leave  some  mode- 
rate provision  applicable  to  the  rearing,  or  to  the  teaching, 
at  least,  of  the  clergy,  who  will,  as  a  clergy,  become  depen- 
dent entirely  upon  the  resources  of  a  voluntary  communion. 
But  undoubtedly  when  we  come  to  deal  with  Trinity  College 
we  shall  feel  the  force  of  this  argument,  that  to  put  a  sharp 
termination  to  the  career  of  an  educational  establishment  is 
a  more  trenchant  operation  than  to  do  the  same  with  the 
machinery  for  providing  a  parochial  ministry,  because  one 
is  a  much  stronger  stimulus  to  persons  to  provide  themselves 
with  clergymen  than  the  other  is  to  induce  them  to  maintain 
schools  in  which  these  clergymen  can  be  trained.  These 
general  considerations,  at  the  same  time,  are  considerations 
which  I  know  must  not  be  pushed  beyond  their  proper 
limits. ' 

I  hope  the  House  will  think,  when  I  come  to  the  end  of 
this  long  and  wearisome  statement,  that  whatever  the  Go- 
vernment have  done  they  have  endeavoured  to  keep  strict 
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good  faith.     I  believe  that  I  have  announced  no  proposal  as 
yet  to  which  that  character  will  not  be  held  to  apply  when 
it  is  compared  with  our  former  declarations ;  and  I  trust 
that  my  announcements  will  remain  the  same  to  the  end  of 
the  chapter.     I  have  now  to  consider  in  the  light  and  spirit 
of  our  general  arrangements,  and,  subject  always  to  the  full 
maintenance,  in  letter  and  in  spirit,  of  that  which  we  have 
heretofore  declared,  what  appears  to  us  the  most  equitable 
method  of  dealing  with  the  Regium  Donum,  the  Grant  to 
Maynooth,  and  all  similar  grants.     The  Presbyterians  are 
interested  in  this  matter  in  respect  of  the  College  which 
they  have  in  Belfast,  and  likewise  in  respect  of  a  similar 
institution  which  exists  for  the  benefit  of  minor  Presbyterian 
bodies ;  the  Roman  Catholics  are  interested  in  it,  through 
the  College  of  Maynooth  j  but  there  are  also  several  other 
payments  made  by  Parliament  which,  on  the  whole,  fall 
under  very  much  the  same  class  of  considerations.     There 
is  the  payment  made  by  Parliament  to  what  is  called  the 
Presbyterian  Widows'  Fund.      Now,  that,  of  course,  exists 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  wants  that  are  coming  into 
operation  from  year  to  year,  and  it  would  be  very  hard  to 
withdraw  that  Widows'  Fund  without  notice.     In  the  same 
way  it  would  be  hard  to  withdraw  without  notice  the  grants 
now  made  to  Presbyterian  educational  establishments  and 
to  the  College  of  Maynooth.     There  is  another  class  of 
payments  made  by  the  Presbyterians  to  their  Synodical  offi- 
cers.    They  hold  an  office  regarding  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  define  the  degree  to  which  it  should  be  considered  a 
vested  interest.     But  when  we  look  at  the  whole  of  these 
matters,  and  read  them  in  the  light  of  the  declarations  and 
proceedings  of  last  year,  we  have  adopted — first,  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  permanent  endowment  can  be  given  to  them 
out  of  the  public  resources  properly  so  called ;  and,  secondly, 
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the  principle  that  no  permanent  endowment  can  be  given  to 
them  out  of  the  National  Ecclesiastical  Fund  of  Ireland. 
What  we  propose,  and  we  think  it  a  fair  and  equitable  pro- 
posal, is,  that,  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  free  consideration 
of  the  arrangements  and  the  construction  of  scales  for  the 
satisfaction  of  life  interests,  and  for  avoiding  violent  shocks 
and  disappointments  to  those  whose  plans  for  life  may 
already  have  been  made  upon  the  supposition  of  the  con- 
tinuance  of  arrangements  which  have  so  long  existed,  and 
which  were  solemnly  made,  there  should  be  a  valuation  of 
the  interest  of  all  these  grants — a  life  interest  at  a  moderate 
scale  or  at  fourteen  years'  purchase  of  the  capital  amount 
now  annually  voted.  [Sir  S.  Northcote :  "The  annual 
amount  ?"]  Yes,  the  annual  amount.  It  is  a  life  interest, 
and  it  is  to  be  commuted  as  a  life  interest  is  commuted, 
upon  the  age  of  the  individual.  That  age  varies.  In  the 
case  of  Presbyterian  ministers,  as  there  is  a  large  number  of 
years,  that  amount  is  high.  In  the  case  of  bishops  and 
dignitaries  it  is  somewhat  lower.  We  take  fourteen  years  as 
on  the  whole  a  fair  amount  of  these  different  grants.  We 
propose  to  treat  them  substantially  as  life  interests,  and  the 
payment  is  to  be  analogous  to  that  made  on  other  life  in- 
terests, and  this  is  to  wind  up  and  close  all  the  relations 
between  those  bodies  and  persons  and  the  State. 

Well,  now,  Sir,  I  am  coming  in  sight  of  port.  There  are 
two  or  three  points  which  will  not  take  long,  apart  from  the 
question  of  religion  and  matters  of  controversy,  but  which 
are  of  so  much  interest  to  gentlemen  connected  with  Ire- 
land and  the  land  of  Ireland,  and  which  likewise  have  so 
innocent  and  beneficial  a  bearing  on  the  land  question  of 
Ireland,  that  I  must  beg  for  a  little  more  of  the  indulgence 
of  the  Committee.  First  of  all,  I  would  proceed  to  explain 
what  I  fear  some  of  my  hearers  will  think  ought  to  be  placed 
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in  the  category  of  financial  puzzles.  If  they  do  not  entirely 
follow  me  I  will  ask  them,  without  understanding  me,  to  be- 
lieve it,  and  I  will  undertake  to  make  it  good  upon  a  future 
occasion.  It  relates  to  the  important  subject  of  the  tithe 
rentcharge  of  Ireland.  I  have  already  said  that  I  attach 
great  importance  to  the  merging  of  the  tithe  rentcharge,  and 
for  that  reason  the  Commission  will  step  into  the  possession 
of  it  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Well,  if 
there  be  here  any  hon.  Gentlemen  possessed  of  land  in  Ire- 
land— and  there  are  many — they  will  not  be  very  grateful  to 
me  for  what  I  am  going  first  to  state.  It  is  that  we  shall 
give  to  them  unconditionally  the  tithe  rentcharge  at  22  \ 
years'  purchase.  That  is,  of  course,  22  J  years'  purchase, 
not  of  the  old  gross  ;£ioo,  but  of  the  ^75  a-year.  We 
make  that  offer  because  we  think  there  may  be  landlords  in 
Ireland  who  will  be  disposed  at  once  to  wind  up  the  arrange- 
ment with  us. 

But  if  Gentlemen  will  listen  to  me  they  will  see  that  we 
have  another  alternative  for  those  who  may  not  be  disposed 
to  purchase  the  tithe  rentcharge  out  and  out  in  money  down 
at  22y  years'  purchase.  It  is  this — We  make  to  them  a 
compulsory  sale.  I  have  not  the  least  idea  that  any  one 
will  object  to  that.  We  convey  the  tithe  rentcharge  to  them 
under  the  following  conditions : — We  charge  them  in  our 
books  with  ^2,250  for  every  net  .£100  a  year  of  tithe  rent- 
charge.  That  is  to  say,  we  sell  them  a  tithe  rentcharge  at  a 
rate  to  yield  them  4^  per  cent.  We  then  credit  them  on 
the  other  side  with  a  loan  of  equal  amount.  We  provide 
that  they  shall  pay  off  that  loan  by  annual  instalments,  with 
interest.  But  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  charged  on  the  in- 
stalment is  3!  per  cent.  The  consequence  of  that  is  that  a 
fund  of  i  per  cent,  will  remain  as  a  sinking  fund  to  absorb 
the  principal.  The  purchaser  of  the  tithe  rentcharge  in  that 
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form — except  that  he  will  get  rid  of  the  fluctuation,  for  we 
must  give  him  a  fixed  amount — will  not  be  called  upon  to 
make  any  addition  whatever  to  his  annual  payment.  He 
will  be  liable  to  that  annual  payment  for  45  years,  and  at 
the  close  of  that  term  he  will,  under  this  arrangement,  have 
the  rentcharge,  whatever  it  may  be,  for  the  residue  of  the 
time  for  nothing.  That  will  be  the  financial  effect  of  the 
arrangement,  which  I  think  will  not  be  bad  for  the  Irish 
landlord.  I  perceive  by  the  buzz  around  me  that  this  sub- 
ject is  not  without  some  interest  to  a  great  many  hon. 
Members.  I  may  here  say  that  in  dealing  with  this  question 
I  have  ventured  to  lament  the  necessity  under  which  Par- 
liament has  found  itself  on  a  former  occasion  of  wasting  the 
property  of  the  Irish  Church  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
so  great  in  its  magnitude  as  too  much  to  shock  the  public 
mind.  We  have  not  proceeded  on  that  principle  of  wasting. 
We  have  not  sought  to  work  down  the  residue  that  will 
remain  to  be  disposed  of;  but  we  have  endeavoured  to  make 
the  most  economical  arrangement  for  the  interest  of  that 
fund  of  which  the  equity  of  the  case  admits.  And  the 
Committee  will  the  more  readily  give  me  credit  for  what  I 
have  to  say  on  this  subject  when  I  add  that  while  in  this 
manner  we  shall  give  22^  years'  purchase  for  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  of  Ireland,  the  average  rate  at  which  that  charge  sells 
in  the  market  is  very  little,  if  at  all,  more  than  16  or  17 
years'  purchase.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  a  bad  arrange- 
ment for  the  public,  because  it  may  be  safely  taken  as  a 
general  rule  that  the  public,  in  arrangements  reaching  over 
a  long  period  of  time,  are  perfectly  safe  in  undertaking  to 
lend  at  3^  per  cent. 

There  is  another  point  which  need  not  detain  us  more 
than  a  moment.  It  relates  to  what  will  be  in  the  recol- 
lection of  Irish  gentlemen—but  there  are  very  few  still  here 
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who  were  in  the  House  at  the  period  of  the  Irish  "Church 
Temporalities  Act — as  the  Perpetuity  Purchase  Clauses. 
They  were  clauses  of  an  arrangement  somewhat  doubtful  for 
the  interest  of  the  national  ecclesiastical  property  of  Ireland. 
We  feel  that  under  this  Bill  equity  requires  that  the  persons 
who  are  now  possessed  of  a  title  to  purchase  under  these 
clauses  should  not  be  suddenly  deprived  of  that  title.  But 
we  also  feel  it  to  be  impossible,  in  a  measure  of  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment,  to  keep  those  clauses  permanently 
in  existence,  in  consequence  of  the  highly  anomalous  and 
inconvenient  confusion  of  interests  which  they  create.  We 
therefore  propose  that  the  power  to  purchase,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  tenant,  shall  remain  in  existence  for  three 
years  from  the  ist  of  January,  1871,  and  if  not  made  use 
of  in  that  interval  it  shall  then  finally  lapse  and  de- 
termine. 

Another  question  of  great  and  universal  interest  arises 
here.  The  Commissioners  to  be  appointed  under  this  Bill, 
or  some  body  which  may  succeed  them,  after  the  difficult 
and  onerous  part  of  the  arrangement  shall  be  disposed  of, 
will,  as  I  think,  be  the  holders  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
property.  The  question  is  in  what  investment  shall  that  be 
held.  The  perpetuity  purchase  rents  now  in  existence  ap- 
pear to  form,  as  far  as  they  go,  a  very  eligible  description  of 
investment,  because  they  have  the  certainty  of  landed  in- 
come without  the  incidents  of  fluctuation,  or  any  of  those 
difficult  administrative  questions  which  attach  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  landlord.  The  Committee  will,  however,  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  not  desirable  either  that  this  Commission 
which  we  now  propose  to  appoint,  or  any  State  authority  in 
its  place,  should  continue  permanently  to  hold  the  Church 
land  which  will  necessarily  come  into  its  possession.  Such 
a  Commission  is  not  and  cannot  be  permanently  a  good 
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landlord,  and  it  is  far  better  that  it  should  discharge  itself  as 
soon  as  may  be  of  duties  it  cannot  properly  fulfil. 

What  we  propose,  then,  is  that  in  selling  the  proprietary 
rights  of  these  estates,  the  power  of  pre-emption  should  be 
provided  for  the  tenants,  and,  what  is  more — indeed,  with- 
out this  addition,  I  do  not  think  I  could  claim  for  this  pro- 
vision credit  for  anything  more  than  good  intentions — we 
further  propose  that  in  such  sales  three-fourths  of  the  pus- 
chase-money  may  be  left  upon  the  security  of  the  land,  and 
that  the  charge  so  remaining  shall  be  liquidated  by  instal- 
ments, upon  the  principle  adopted  in  the  Drainage  Act,  by 
which  we  make  the  whole  repayable  in  twenty-two  years. 
Now,  the  nature  of  this  proposal  the  Committee  thoroughly 
comprehend,  and  I  trust  it  will  meet  with  their  approval. 
It  does  not  place  the  land  in  the  market  in  an  anomalous 
character;  it  does  not  make  the  State  responsible  for  duties 
that  it  cannot  fulfil,  and  the  permanent  retention  of  which  is 
alien  from  its  nature.  And  it  will  have  the  economical  effect 
of  materially  improving  the  price  that  we  shall  get  for  the 
land,  and  by  this  means  we  shall  try  the  experiment  on  a 
limited  scale  of  breaking  up  properties  in  a  manner  which 
I  believe  to  be  perfectly  safe,  easy,  and  unexceptionable. 

I  will  now,  Sir,  give  to  the  Committee  the  financial  result 
of  these  operations  in  a  very  few  words.  With  respect  to 
the  income  of  the  Irish  Church  I  shall  say  little,  for  I  have 
great  difficulty  in  making  out  what  it  is.  The  Church  Com- 
mission laboured  assiduously  between  1867  and  the  end  of 
1868,  and  they  have  reported  as  the  result  of  their  inquiries 
that  the  income  of  the  Irish  Church  is  ;£6 16,000  a  year.  I 
must  say,  with  very  great  respect  for  their  sixteen  months  of 
toil,  that  I  humbly  dissent  from  the  conclusion  at  which  the 
Commission  arrived.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  placed  the 
revenue  too  low.  I  find  that  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
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Colonel  Adair,  who  is  known  to  have  taken  an  active  part 
in  their  labours,  has  within  the  last  fortnight  published  a 
statement  in  which  he  puts  the  income  of  the  Irish  Church 
as  high  as  £839,000  a  year.  I  do  not  place  it  quite  so  high 
as  Colonel  Adair,  nor  quite  so  low  as  the  Irish  Church  Com- 
mission. I  believe  it  to  be  about  £700,000  a  year. 

So  much  for  the  income  of  the  Irish  Church.  But  what 
we  have  more  to  do  with  is  the  capital.  I  have  taken  the 
tithe  rentcharge  at  the  rate  of  purchase  I  propose,  and  I  find 
that  the  tithe  rentcharge  will  yield  £9,000,000.  I  have 
taken  the  land  of  all  kinds — episcopal  and  chapter  lands, 
those  belonging  to  glebes,  &c.,  and  putting  on  them  the 
fairest  valuation  that  a  very  competent  person  by  whom  we 
are  assisted  in  Dublin  can  make,  I  find  that  the  whole  un- 
divided value  of  the  lands  and  of  the  perpetuity  rents,  if 
sold,  would  be  .£250,000.  Besides  that,  there  is  money  of 
one  kind  or  another  in  stocks  and  banks  to  the  amount  of 
£750,000.  I  have  not  attempted  to  value  the  fabrics  of 
churches,  nor  the  fabrics  of  the  glebe  houses,  because  after 
what  I  have  stated  of  how  they  stand  in  the  tenement  valua- 
tion and  the  charge  upon  them,  I  consider  it  would  be  idle 
to  include  them  in  this  statement  as  an  item  of  any  con- 
siderable amount.  The  result,  without  taking  into  account 
the  glebe  houses  and  churches,  is  that  the  whole  value  of 
the  Church  property  in  Ireland,  reduced  and  cut  down  as  it 
has  been — first  by  the  almost  unbounded  waste  of  life 
tenants,  and  second  by  the  wisdom  or  un-wisdom  of  well- 
intending  Parliaments — the  remaining  value  is  not  less  than 
£16,000,000 — an  amount  more  considerable  than  I  had 
ventured  to  anticipate,  when,  with  smaller  means  of  infor- 
mation, I  endeavoured  to  form  an  estimate  of  it  last  year. 

I  now  come  to  a  delicate  part  of  the  case,  and  here  the 
figures  must  be  considered  as  taken  with  rather  a  broad 
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margin.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  I  think  they  will  be  found  very 
near  the  mark,  so  far  as  the  total  is  concerned.  The  life 
interests  of  incumbents  of  all  kinds  in  the  Church — bishops, 
dignitaries,  and  parochial  clergy — will  amount,  I  think  to, 
say  ^4,900,000 ;  and  if  that  appears  to  any  one  a  large 
sum  he  should  recollect  that  when  divided  by  the  large 
number  of  persons — 2,000 — among  whom  the  whole  has  to 
be  apportioned,  it  represents  a  very  slender  acknowledg- 
ment for  the  labours,  expectations,  and  costly  education  of 
those  gentlemen,  and  for  the  anxieties  and  honest  and  good 
service  by  which  their  respective  situations  have  been 
attended.  The  compensation  of  the  curates,  deducted  from 
that  of  the  incumbents,  will  come  to  ^800,000.  The  lay 
compensations  are  not  inconsiderable.  They  will  come  to 
^900,000.  Of  that  something  over  ^300,000,  it  is  sup- 
posed, will  be  the  value  of  the  advowsons ;  but  it  is  very 
difficult  in  Ireland  to  obtain  fixed,  clear,  and  definite  rules 
for  estimating  their  value.  The  transfer  of  them  in  Ireland 
is  comparatively  rare,  and  they  are  subject  to  a  variety  of 
contingencies  which  very  much  impair  the  means  of  judg- 
ment. It  is  not  a  large  matter.  ...  We  put  it  at  about 
^300,000. 

The  other  lay  compensations  embrace  a  class  of  persons 
who  do  not  much  enter  into  the  view,  looking  at  this  sub- 
ject generally;  but  the  largest  part  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
parish  clerks  and  sextons  in  Ireland,  of  whom  the  bulk,  I 
believe,  like  the  incumbents,  have  freehold  offices,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  on  the  very  same  principle  as  the  incum- 
bents. Then  there  are  the  officers  of  cathedrals,  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts,  and  the  functionaries  connected  with 
the  present  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  These  will  bring  up 
the  amount  of  the  lay  compensations  to  about  ^900,000. 
The  charge  of  private  endowments  on  the  fund  is  about 
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^500,000,  and  in  that,  I  may  say,  in  passing,  will  not  be 
included  the  result  of  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  passed  by 
Sir  Joseph  Napier  as  to  endowments  of  a  particular  class, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  bring  into-  this  Bill.  The  build- 
ing charges  in  the  glebe  houses  represent  ,£2  50,000.  The 
sum  necessary  to  clear  off  our  engagements  upon  the  mode- 
rate footing  we  propose  with  respect  to  the  Presbyterians 
and  Maynooth  will  be  ;£r,  100,000;  and  of  that  sum  I 
ought  to  say  two-thirds  will  go  to  the  Presbyterians,  and  no 
more  than  one-third  to  Maynooth:  I  must  also  supply  two 
small  claims  I  had  omitted.  The  Presbyterians  claim,  and 
I  think  it  is  not  an  unreasonable  claim,  that  as  we  admit  an 
educational  establishment  to  require  a  little  more  time  for 
maintaining  it  on  the  old  system  we  should  give  them  some 
consideration  in  the  shape  of  money  in  respect  of  the  build- 
ings they  have  raised  in  Belfast  to  meet  the  Parliamentary 
grant,  which  we  shall  be  prepared  to  concede,  subject  to 
the  maximum  of  ;£i  5,000.  The  other  is  a  claim,  not  made 
by  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  it  is  our  opinion  it  ought  to 
be  made  spontaneously,  and  that,  I  think,  will  be  the  uni- 
versal opinion  of  the  House.  When  the  Act  of  1845  was 
passed  it  was  known  to  be  the  intention  that  the  buildings  of 
Maynooth  should  be  kept  in  repair  at  the  public  charge. 
The  House  of  Commons  modified  its  views  shortly  after. 
The  College  had  no  means  of  meeting  the  necessary  expense 
except  by  borrowing,  and  they  have  gone  in  debt  to  the 
Board  of  Works  to  the  extent  of  ,£20,000.  I  think  we 
should  all  feel  that  that  debt  incurred  in  past  time  on 
account  of  these  repairs,  and  in  consequence  of  a  change  of 
view  on  the  part  of  Parliament,  ought  at  once  to  be  re- 
mitted. I  estimate  the  expense  of  this  Commission  during 
the  ten  years  of  its  continuance  at  ^£200,000,  and  that 
makes  my  total  charge  against  the  property  of  the  Church 
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amount  to  ;£8, 500,000.  So  that  the  property  will  be 
divided — for  I  confess  I  have  some  faith  in  the  moderation 
of  my  estimate — into  two  nearly  equal  parts ;  or,  to  be  quite 
safe,  I  may  call  it  ;£  16,000,000,  and  as  the  charges  upon  it 
will  come  to  between  ^"8,000,000  and  ^9,000,000,  the  sum 
at  the  disposal  of  Parliament  will  not  be  less  than  between 
^7,000,000  and  ;£8,ooo,ooo.  > 

I  have  now,  Sir,  done  with  my  first  and  second  dates,  but 
there  is  one  financial  item  which,  through  infirmity  of 
memory,  I  have  omitted.  The  Committee  will  naturally 
ask  how  we  are  to  pay  the  heavy  charge  that  may  be 
entailed  by  the  commutations,  because  if  the  commutations 
are  made,  and  we  have  every  desire  they  should  be  made 
immediately  or  as  soon  as  possible  after  disestablishment, 
they  will  require,  between  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 
from  ;£6,ooo,ooo  to  ^"7,000,000.  My  answer  is  that,  for- 
tunately, the  banking  resources  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are  such,  with  respect  to  the 
deposits  of  the  public,  as  to  cause  no  serious  difficulty  on 
that  part  of  the  case ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  prudence,  we 
have  taken  power  in  the  Bill  to  fix  the  payment  of  com- 
mutation money  in  eight  instalments  extending  over  four 
years. 

And  now  supposing  that  all  the  arrangements  which  I 
have  so  imperfectly  detailed,  and  which  the  Committee 
have  listened  to  with  so  much  patience — supposing  that  we 
have  reached  the  moment  when  these  arrangements  are  all 
completed — that  is,  so  far  completed  that  provision  is  made 
for  all  they  can  possibly  require — I  now  come  to  the  third 
date  to  which  I  pointed  at  the  commencement,  and  I  ask  a 
question  which  will  reawaken  the  flagging  interest  of  the 
Committee — how  are  we  to  dispose  of  the  residue  ?  ;  I  will 
first  state  the  conditions  which  appear  to  me  necessary  to 
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be  combined  in  a  good  plan  for  the  disposal  of  such  a  fund. 
The  first  two  are  already  fixed,  written,  I  may  say,  in  letters 
of  iron.  It  is  written  that  the  money  is  to  be  applied  to 
Irish  purposes ;  and  it  is  written  that  it  is  to  be  applied  to 
purposes  not  ecclesiastical — not  for  any  Church,  not  for  any 
clergy,  not  for  any  teaching  of  religion,  and  I  hope  the 
Committee  will  see  that  in  thus  broadly  stating  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  obligations  we  have  come  under  I  am  show- 
ing a  disposition  not  to  shrink  from  the  fulfilment  of  those 
obligations. 

But  there  are  other  requisites  that  it  is  most  important  to 
combine  in  any  plan  for  the  application  of  this  residue.  In 
the  first  place  I  think  there  are  feelings  much  to  be  respected 
in  a  large  portion  of  the  community — of  those  who  say  that 
the  time  has  come  when  the  application  of  this  money  must 
be  dissociated  from  the  teaching  of  religion,  but  who  at  the 
same  time  would  desire  that  its  future  application  should,  if 
possible,  bear  upon  it  some  of  those  legible  marks  of  Chris- 
tian character,  which  would  be  as  it  were  a  witness  to  its 
first  origin  and  its  long  continued  use,  being  applied  as 
nearly  as  circumstances  admit  in  conformity  with  what  is 
isually  the  cypres  doctrine  of  Courts  of  Equity.  Another 
condition  of  a  good  plan  is  that  it  must  not  drag  us  from 
one  controversy  into  another.  We  must  not  make  this 
great  controversy  the  mere  doorway  to  another  set  of  con- 
flicts and  disputes,  perhaps  equally  embarrassing.  One 
condition  of  a  good  plan  is  that,  the  question  being  Irish 
and  wholly  Irish,  the  plan  must  be  equal  in  its  application 
to  all  parties,  and,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  whole  community 
in  Ireland.  One  condition  more  I  will  mention,  to  which  I 
attach  the  highest  value  :  the  plan  must  embody  the  final 
application  of  the  money.  The  money  must  be  so  disposed 
as  that  the  day  may  never  come  when  any  member  on  either 
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side  of  the  House  should  suggest,  seeing  that  there  was  a 
sum  of  money  to  dispose  of,  some  scheme  for  its  applica- 
tion, which  would  lead  us  back  into  all  the  embarrassments 
from  which  we  are  now  at  length  vigorously  struggling  to 
free  ourselves. 

I  will  mention  some  of  the  modes  suggested  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money.  The  division  of  the  fund  among 
Churches  only  was  out  of  the  question,  because  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  in  conflict  with  the  sentiments  of  the  people, 
the  opinions  of  this  House,  and  the  pledges  which  we  have 
given  and  which  must  be  redeemed.  Its  application  to 
education  would  not  fall  so  directly  under  the  same  ban, 
but  it  might  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  in  Ireland  that  it  was 
an  endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  annual  grant,  and  might 
launch  us  into  the  controversies  connected  with  the  system 
of  national  education  in  that  country.  It  has  been  proposed 
by  some  that  the  fund  should  be  applied  to  public  works  in 
Ireland. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  history  of  the  great  attempt 
we  made  at  public  works  in  Ireland  in  reference  to  the 
Shannon  drainage  will  admit  that  the  prospect  opened  by 
such  a  proposal  is  not  very  inviting.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
a  project  which  would  lead  to  jobbery,  and  in  the  next  place 
it  would  set  every  part  of  Ireland  at  variance  with  every 
other  part  in  the  scramble  to  obtain  the  largest  possible 
portion  of  the  money.  In  the  third  place,  do  what  you 
could  to  promote  equality,  the  application  of  the  money 
must  be  unequal,  because  more  would  be  given  to  certain 
districts  than  to  others  ;  and  if  the  money  were  applied  in 
the  way  of  loan,  the  arrangement  would  lead  to  great  im- 
providence, because  when  one  public  work  was  ended  the 
money  would  flow  back  and  become  again  available,  and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  make  the  fund  a  permanent  founda- 
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tion  for  loans  without  encountering  difficulties  of  an  objec- 
tionable character.  In  the  same  way  reasons  may  be  ad- 
duced against  the  application  of  the  fund  to  railways,  and, 
besides,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  connect  the  question  of 
Irish  railways  with  the  question  of  the  Irish  Church.  I 
know  the  interest  which  exists  for  railways  in  Ireland ;  but 
I  also  know  that  it  is  a  question  of  great  difficulty  and  com- 
plexity ;  and  it  is  our  duty  in  laying  before  you  a  measure 
for  which  we  claim  the  merit  of  finality  to  make  some  pro- 
posal obvious  and  clear  in  character,  and  which  does  not  in- 
volve you  in  any  difficult  inquiries.  It  will  be  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  give  a  careful  consideration  to  all  pro- 
posals in  regard  to  Irish  railways,  without  connecting  them 
with  the  present  matter. 

It  has  next  been  proposed  that  the  money  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  poor-rates.  Such  an  application,  it  appears  to 
me,  would  be  a  great  mistake.  I  am  not  in  the  least  in- 
clined to  deny  that  the  land  and  the  landlords  of  Ireland 
may  derive  some  considerable  benefit  in  the  long  run  from 
my  mode  in  which  the  money  might  be  applied  for  the 
Benefit  of  Ireland ;  but  when  a  system  of  legal  obligation 
has  been  there  constituted  to  satisfy  a  primary  want — an 
obligation  recognized  in  all  quarters  as  incumbent  on  the 
property  of  the  country — I  do  not  think  it  necessary  that 
this  fund  should  be  applied  in  relief  of  that  legal  obligation 
on  property.  I  think  we  should  be  guilty  of  a  great  breach 
of  duty  in  so  applying  it.  The  people  of  Ireland  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  how  exceedingly  small  a  portion  of  public  money  has 
fallen  to  their  share  as  Roman  Catholics.  The  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  be  made,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  principal  recipients  in  the  applications  of  the 
fund.  I  will  venture  to  read  to  the  Committee  the  pre- 
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amble  of  the  Bill,  which  I  hope  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members  to-morrow  night.     It  says  : — 

"  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  union  created  by  Act  of  Parliament 
between  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ireland,  as  by  law  established, 
should  be  dissolved,  and  that  the  Church  of  Ireland,  as  so  separated,  should 
cease  to  be  established  by  law,  and  that  after  satisfying,  so  far  as  possible, 
upon  principles  of  equality  as  between  the  several  religious  denominations 
in  Ireland,  all  just  and  equitable  claims,  the  property  of  the  said  Church 
of  Ireland,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  should  be  held  and  applied  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Irish  people,  but  not  for  the  maintenance  of  any  Church 
or  clergy  or  other  ministry,  nor  for  the  teaching  of  religion  ;  and  it  is 
further  expedient  that  the  said  property,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  should  be 
appropriated  mainly  to  the  relief  of  unavoidable  calamity  and  suffering,  yet 
so  as  not  to  cancel  or  impair  the  obligations  now  attached  to  property  under 
the  Act  for  the  relief  of  the  poor." 

It  is  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  which  defines  the  appli- 
cation of  the  money.  There  is  in  every  country  a  region  of 
want  and  suffering  lying  between  the  independent  part  of 
the  community,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  purely  pauperised 
population  on  the  other.  For  this  region  of  want  and 
suffering  it  is  very  hard  to  make  adequate  provision  by  the 
Poor  Law,  which  is  almost  intended  to  be  niggard  in  its 
operations,  because,  if  it  were  made  liberal  and  large,  the 
risk  would  then  be  run  of  doing  the  greatest  possible  injury 
to  the  independent  labourer  struggling  to  maintain  himself. 
The  want  and  suffering  I  now  speak  of  are  partly  relieved, 
not  through  the  medium  of  the  Poor  Law,  but  through  the 
medium  of  the  County  Cess — a  heavy  and  increasing  tax — 
not  divided,  as  in  the  case  of  the  poor-rate,  between  owner 
and  occupier,  but  paid  only  by  the  occupier.  The  burden 
of  this  tax  is  not  limited,  like  the  poor-rate,  to  occupations 
above  ^£4  in  value,  but  descends  to  the  most  miserable 
tenements,  the  holders  of  which  are  required  to  pay  for  a 
class  of  suffering  which  in  every  Christen  country  should 
be  relieved  by  a  large  and  liberal  expenditure. 
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Take,  first  of  all,  the  lunatic  asylums.  The  care  of  luna- 
tics is  one  of  the  great  duties  of  the  community,  and  in 
Ireland,  though  the  provision  for  them  has  as  yet  by  no 
means  overtaken  the  whole  country,  the  cost  on  this  head 
is  already  from  ^120,000  to  ^"140,000,  and  will  ultimately 
rise  to  ,£200,000.  This  expenditure  is  defrayed  by  the 
County  Cess,  collected  from  the  class  of  occupiers  I  have 
described.  The  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  of  the 
blind  is  the  next  melancholy  topic  I  will  refer  to.  The 
alleviation  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the 
blind  scarcely  comes  with  the  province  of  the  Poor  Law, 
because  it  is  a  very  costly  matter.  You  will  keep  a  pauper 
in  a  workhouse,  and  keep  him  decently,  in  Ireland,  for  some 
£l  or  £&  a  year ;  but  you  will  not  keep  these  classes — you 
will  not  give  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind  the  most 
precious  boon  you  can  give  them — that  is,  training  and  in- 
struction— under,  perhaps,  £$o  or  £40  per  head  per  year. 
It  is  no  common  act  to  train  these  people  and  to  convey  to 
them,  through  the  beneficial  channels  that  the  Almighty  has 
given  us,  the  blessings  of  knowledge  and  the  faculty  of  apply- 
ing their  bodily  powers  to  their  own  support.  This  descrip- 
tion of  want  and  suffering  is  marked  out  by  every  feature 
that  can  recommend  it  for  the  application  of  any  funds  like 
these.  There  are  those  who  say  these  funds  should  not  be 
secularised.  I  respect  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  against 
the  secularisation  of  such  funds ;  but  I  say  that  if  we  go 
back  to  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  property  in  Europe  the 
suggested  application  is  not  to  be  condemned  and  denounced 
as  secularisation.  The  property  of  the  Church  was  divisible 
into  four  parts.  One  of  these  was  consecrated  to  the  use 
of  the  poor ;  and,  of  all  the  poor,  the  afflicted  cases  I  have 
named  make  the  strongest  appeal  to  human  compassion. 
At  the  same  time,  when  I  know  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
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peasant,  when  I  see  that  the  charge  through  the  medium  of 
the  County  Cess  is  to  be  laid  mainly  upon  him,  in  the  first 
instance,  and  wholly  upon  him  by  the  present  machinery  ojf 
the  law,  I  hail  the  occasion  this  gives  us  of  at  once  effecting 
a  great  improvement  in  relieving  the  Irish  occupier,  and 
especially  the  poor  occupier,  from  an  important  portion  of 
his  burden,  and  of  providing  a  more  ample,  a  more  uniform, 
and  a  better  regulated  source  of  income  for  the  relief  of  the 
very  sorest  of  human  afflictions. 

The  general  framework  of  this  plan  will  be  developed 
When  the  third  of  the  days  I  have  described  is  arrived  at. 
It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  report  to  the 
Queen  that  provision  is  made  for  all  the  purposes  contem- 
plated in  the  Act,  and  it  will  be  their  duty  also  to  report 
what  is  the  amount  of  surplus  revenue  available  for  these 
ulterior  purposes,  the  whole  of  which  will  be  enumerated  in 
the  Bill.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Committee  now  by  reading 
them.  I  will  not  say  whether  or  not  it  might  be  necessary 
to  resort  to  further  legislation ;  but  these  sums  would  be 
administered,  not  under  any  system  wholly  new,  but  they 
would  be  administered  upon  principles  and  according  to 
rules  which  are  already  in  partial  and  imperfect  operation  in 
Ireland.  We  shall  escape  altogether  the  religious  difficulty, 
because  we  only  purpose  to  stand  upon  ground  the  firmness 
and  solidity  of  which  we  have  ascertained  by  experience, 
and  to  make  these  sums  available  for  their  destined  applica- 
tion, probably  in  most  cases  through  the  medium,  and  in  all 
cases  under  the  control — and  that  we  provide  in  the  Bill — 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for  Ireland.  I  have  men- 
tioned lunatics  first  because  the  provision  to  be  made  for 
lunatics  is  the  largest  of  all.  Next  to  these  in  order  is  the 
making  a  satisfactory  provision  for  the  training  and  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind.  I  beg  the  Com- 
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mittee  to  understand  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  institutions 
in  which  the  deaf,  the  dumb,  and  the  blind  are  to  be 
mewed  up  for  life,  but  simply  of  schools  in  which  they  may 
receive  that  kind  of  instruction  that  they  are  capable  of 
receiving  for  their  own  benefit ;  then  to  go  9ut  again  into 
the  world  and  play  their  part,  so  far  as  Providence  permits, 
as  useful  members  of  society.  We  believe  that  a  good 
system  in  aid  of  the  Poor  Law  may  be  provided  for  that 
class  of  persons  at  an  expense  of  about  ^£30,000  a-year, 
and  the  ultimate  expense  of  the  provision  for  lunatics  would 
be  ^185,000  a-year.  The  provision  for  other  forms  of 
mental  weakness  besides  that  I  have  named — that  is,  for 
idiots  and  others — might  cost  about  ^20,000  a-year. 

There  is  a  provision  urgently  needed  in  Ireland,  and  that 
is  a  supply  of  properly  trained  nurses  for  the  use  of  paupers 
and  for  the  poor  who  are  above  the  paupers.  The  Irish 
medical  men  are  known  for  their  skill,  but  they  are  scat- 
;ered  over  the  country  much  more  thinly  than  in  England. 
The  Unions  are  large,  and  the  public  medical  officer  cannot 
be  in  two  places  at  once.  I  am  sorry  to  be  informed  upon 
good  authority  that  the  injuries  to  health,  and  even  to  life, 
which  result  from  the  want  of  skilled  nurses,  especially  for 
women  in  labour,  are  grievous.  The  Poor  Law  Guardians 
shrink  from  incurring  the  necessary  expense,  and  make  the 
requisite  provision  in  very  few  cases;  but  for  a  sum  of 
;£i  5,000  nurses  might  be  provided  all  over  Ireland.  Re- 
formatories and  industrial  schools  languish  in  Ireland;  they 
receive  Parliamentary  grants;  but  between  Parliamentary 
grants  and  private  benevolence  they  are  inadequately  sup- 
ported. We  shall  propose  to  the  Committee  that  they  also 
be  included  as  recipients  of  ;£i 0,000  of  these  funds. 

There  is  another  charge,  and  that  is  for  County  Infirma- 
ries, to  which  I  must  call  the  particular  attention  of  Irish 
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Members.  The  Infirmary  system  of  Ireland  is  at  present 
charged  upon  the  County  Cess,  and  is  a  burden  on  the 
poorest  occupiers  of  the  land.  It  is  very  imperfect  in  two 
particulars.  In  the  first  place,  it  often  happens  that  the  In- 
firmary of  the  county,  though  in  the  capital  of  the  county,  is 
not  central;  and,  although  it  is  supported  by  taxes  levied 
from  the  whole  county,  it  is  really  a  benefit  only  to  a  very 
small  portion  of  it.  In  the  second  place,  the  government 
of  these  infirmaries  is  wholly  antiquated  and  unsuitable,  and 
needs  to  be  reformed.  The  sum  to  be  claimed  by  the 
county  infirmaries,  hospitals,  &c.,  may  be  put  down  at 
^51,000  a  year.  The  general  financial  result  is  that  I  have 
pointed  to  a  fund  of  between  seven  and  eight  millions,  and 
the  charges  which  will  be  most  likely  to  occur  under  these 
heads,  and  which  may  be  assumed  from  time  to  time  as  we 
are  provided  with  the  means,  amount  to  ^"311,000  a  year. 

With  the  provision  of  all  these  requirements  I  think  we 
should  be  able  to  combine  very  great  reforms ;  we  shall  be 
able  to  apply  strict  principles  of  economy  and  good  ad- 
ministration to  all  these  departments ;  we  shall  be  able  to 
re-divide  Ireland  into  districts  around  county  infirmaries, 
well-managed  and  governed,  and  so  disposed  as  greatly  to 
increase  facility  of  access  to  them.  Lastly,  I  have  to  men- 
tion that  to  which  I  confess  I  attach  very  great  value  and 
importance.  It  should  be  known  that  the  state  of  things  I 
have  pointed  out  with  regard  to  the  County  Cess  has  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Irish  members,  and  the  attention  of 
a  Committee  of  this  House,  which  has  recommended  that 
the  County  Cess  be  put  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  poor- 
rate,  that  the  poorer  occupiers  be  relieved,  and  that  the 
payment  be  divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  .tenant. 
We  certainly  shall  be  in  a  better  condition  for  inviting  the 
Irish  landlord  to  accede  to  that  change  when  we  are  able  to 
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offer,  as  we  shall  offer  by  this  plan,  a  considerable  diminu- 
tion of  the  burdens  of  the  County  Cess.  This  is,  in  general 
terms,  the  mode  in  which  we  propose  to  apply  the  residue, 
and  I  am  certain  I  am  justified  in  inviting  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  plan,  and  in  expressing  my  con- 
fident expectation  and  belief  that  the  more  it  is  examined, 
the  more  will  Members  find,  passing  over  the  objections  they 
may  have  to  disestablishment  and  disendowment,  that  it  is  a 
good  and  solid  plan,  full  of  public  advantage. 

I  believe  I  have  now  gone  through  the  chief  of  the 
almost  endless  arrangements,  and  I  have  laid  as  well  as  I 
am  able  the  plans  of  the  Government  before  the  Committee. 
I  will  not  venture  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, but  I  trust  the  Committee  will  be  of  opinion  it  is  a 
plan  at  any  rate  loyal  to  the  expectations  we  held  out  on  a 
.  'ormer  occasion,  and  loyal  to  the  people  of  England  who 
believed  our  promises.  I  hope  also  the  members  of  the 
Committee  may  think  that  the  best  pains  we  could  give  have 
been  applied  in  order  to  develop  and  mature  the  measure, 
and  I  say  that  with  great  submission  to  the  judgment  of 
Gentlemen  on  this  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  It 
is  a  subject  of  legislation  so  exceedingly  complex  and 
varied  that  I  have  no  doubt  there  must  be  errors,  there 
must  be  omissions,  and  there  may  be  many  possible  im- 
provements ;  and  we  shall  welcome  from  every  side,  quite 
irrespective  of  differences  of  opinion  on  the  outlines  of  the 
measure,  suggestions  which,  when  those  outlines  are  decided 
upon,  may  tend  to  secure  a  more  beneficial  application  of 
these  funds  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  trust, 
Sir,  that  although  its  operation  be  stringent,  anpl  although 
we  have  not  thought  it  either  politic  or  allowable  to  attempt 
to  diminish  its  stringency  by  making  it  incomplete,  the 
spirit  towards  the  Church  of  Ireland  as  a  religious  com- 
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munion  in  which  this  measure  has  been  considered  and  pre- 
pared by  my  colleagues  and  myself  has  not  been  a  spirit  of 
unkindness. 

Perhaps  at  this  time  it  would  be  too  much  to  expect  to 
obtain  full  credit  for  any  declaration  of  that  kind.  We  are 
undoubtedly  asking  an  educated,  highly  respected,  and 
generally  pious  and  zealous  body  of  clergymen  to  undergo 
a  great  transition  ;  we  are  asking  a  powerful  and  intelligent 
minority  of  the  laity  in  Ireland,  in  connexion  with  the 
Established  Church,  to  abate  a  great  part  of  the  exceptional 
privileges  they  have  enjoyed;  but  I  do  not  feel  that  in 
making  this  demand  upon  them  we  are  seeking  to  inflict  an 
injury.  I  do  not  believe  they  are  exclusively  or  even 
mainly  responsible  for  the  errors  of  English  policy  towards 
Ireland ;  I  am  quite  certain  that  in  many  vital  respects  they 
have  suffered  by  it ;  I  believe  that  the  free  air  they  will 
breathe  under  a  system  of  equality  and  justice,  giving  scope 
for  the  development  of  their  great  energies,  with  all  the 
powers  of  property  and  intelligence  they  will  bring  to  bear, 
will  make  that  Ireland  which  they  love  a  country  for  them 
not  less  enviable  and  not  less  beloved  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  As  respects  the  Church,  I  admit  it  is 
a  case  almost  without  exception.  I  do  not  know  in  what 
country  so  great  a  change,  so  great  a  transition  has  been 
proposed,  and  has  been  embodied  in  a  legislative  provision, 
by  which  the  ministers  of  a  religious  communion  that  have 
enjoyed  during  so  many  ages  the  favoured  position  of  an 
Established  Church  will  no  longer  remain  in  that  position. 
I  can  well  understand  that  to  many  among  them  such  a 
change  appears  to  be  nothing  less  than  ruin  and  destruction. 
From  the  height  on  which  they  now  stand  to  the  apparent 
abyss  into  which  they  think  they  will  have  to  descend  there 
is  something  that  recals  the  words  used  in  King  Lear,  when 
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Edgar  endeavours  to  persuade  Gloucester  that  he  has  fallen 
— from  the  cliffs  of  Dover.     He  says  : — 

"  Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen  ; 
Thy  life's  a  miracle." 

And  yet  but  a  little  after  the  old  man  rallies  from  his  delu- 
sion, and  finds  that  he  has  not  fallen  at  all.  And  so  I  venture 
to  trust  that,  when,  stripped  of  the  fictitious  and  adventitious 
aid  upon  which  we  have  too  long  taught  the  Irish  Establish- 
ment to  lean,  it  shall  come  to  place  its  trust  in  its  own  re- 
sources, in  its  own  secret  wisdom,  in  all  that  can  draw  forth 
the  energies  of  its  ministers  and  its  members,  and  the  high 
.opes  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  that  it  teaches,  it  will 
find  that  it  has  entered  upon  a  new  era  of  its  existence,  an 
.  era  fraught  with  hope  and  promise.  At  any  rate  I  think 
the  day  has  certainly  come  when  an  end  has  finally  to  be 
put  to  the  union,  not  between  the  Church  as  a  religious 
association,  but  between  the  Establishment  and  the  State, 
which  was  commenced  under  circumstances  little  auspicious, 
and  which  has  continued  to  bear  fruits  of  unhappiness  to 
Ireland,  and  of  discredit  and  scandal  to  England. 

Sir,  there  is  more  to  say.  This  measure  is  in  every  sense 
a  great  measure — great  in  its  principle,  great  in  the  multi- 
tude not  merely  of  its  technical  but  of  its  important  weighty 
and  interesting  provisions.  It  is  not  a  great  measure  only, 
fyut  it  is  a  testing  measure.  It  is  a  measure  which  will  show 
to  one  and  all  of  us  of  what  metal  we  are  made.  Upon  us 
all  it  brings  a  great  responsibility— first  and  foremost  un- 
doubtedly upon  us  who  occupy  this  bench.  We  are  deeply 
chargeable — we  are  deeply  guilty,  if  we  have  either  dis- 
honestly, as  some  think,  or  if  we  have  even  prematurely  or 
unwisely,  challenged  so  gigantic  an  issue.  I  know  well  the 
punishments  that  are  due  to  rashness  in  public  men ;  and 
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that  ought  to  fall  upon  those  men  who  with  hands  unequal 
to  the  task  attempt  to  guide  the  chariot  of  the  sun.  But 
our  responsibility,  though  heavy,  is  not  exclusive.  It  passes 
on  from  us  to  every  man  who  has  to  take  part  in  the  discus- 
sion and  in  the  decision  of  this  question.  Every  man  who 
proceeds  to  the  discussion  is  under  the  most  solemn  obliga- 
tion to  raise  the  level  of  his  vision,  and  to  expand  its  scope 
in  proportion  to  the  greatness  of  the  object.  The  working 
of  our  Constitutional  Government  itself  is  upon  its  trial,  for 
I  do  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  whole  of 
the  legislative  machinery  was  set  in  motion  under  the  con- 
ditions of  peace,  and  order,  and  constitutional  regularity,  to 
deal  with  a  question  graver  or  more  profound.  And  more 
especially  is  the  credit  and  fame  of  this  great  assembly  in- 
volved. This  assembly,  which  has  inherited  from  so  many 
long  ages  accumulated  honour  from  numberless  triumphs  of 
peaceful  but  courageous  legislation,  is  now  called  upon  to 
address  itself  to  a  task  which  would  indeed  have  demanded 
all  the  best  energies  of  the  very  best  of  your  fathers  and 
your  ancestors.  I  believe  it  will  prove  to  be  worthy  of  the 
task.  Should  it  fail,  even  the  fame  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  suffer  no  disparagement ;  should  it  succeed,  even 
that  fame,  I  venture  to  say,  will  receive  no  small  nor  insen- 
sible addition.  I  must  not  ask  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
concur  in  these  few  sentences,  grateful  as  I  am  to  them  for 
the  kindness  with  which  they  have  heard  the  statement 
which  I  have  macle.  But  I  beg  and  pray  them  to  bear  with 
me  for  a  moment  while,  for  myself  and  my  colleagues,  I  say 
that  we  are  sanguine  of  the  issue.  We  believe  this  contro- 
versy is  near  its  end,  and,  for  my  part,  I  am  deeply  con- 
vinced that,  when  the  day  of  final  consummation  shall  arise, 
and  when  the  words  are  spoken  that  give  the  force  of  law 
to  the  work  embodied  in  this  measure — a  work  of  peace  and 
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justice — those  words  will  be  echoed  from  every  shore  where 
the  name  of  Ireland  and  the  name  of  Great  Britain  have 
been  heard ;  and  the  answer  to  them  will  come  back  in  the 
approving  verdict  of  civilised  mankind. 


V 

c 


ON  THE   LIFE  AND  WORKS   OF 
JOSIAH    WEDGWOOD. 

BURSLEM,  STAFFORDSHIRE,  OCTOBER  26,  1863. 

[ADIES  and  Gentlemen,  we  have  now  laid  this  stone 
in  honour  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  and  with  a  view,  as 
I  hope,  to  the  permanent  and  effectual  benefit  of 
the  people  of  his  birthplace. 

The  occupations  and  demands  of  political  life  compel 
many  of  those  who  pursue  it,  and  myself  among  the  number, 
to  make  a  rule  of  declining  all  invitations  of  a  local  cha- 
racter, except  such  as  lie  within  their  own  immediate  and 
personal  sphere.  But  when  I  received,  through  one  of  your 
representatives,  an  invitation  to  co-operate  with  you  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Wedgwood  Institute,  at  the  place  which 
gave  him  birth,  and  on  the  site  of  his  first  factory,  I  could 
not  hesitate  to  admit  that  a  design  of  this  kind  was,  at  least 
in  my  view,  not  a  local,  but,  when  properly  regarded,  rather 
a  national  design.  Partly  it  may  be  classed  as  national, 
because  the  manufacture  of  earthenware,  in  its  varied  and 
innumerable  branches,  is  fast  becoming,  or  has  indeed 
become,  one  of  our  great  and  distinguishing  British  manu- 
factures. But  it  is  for  another  and  broader  reason,  that  I 
desire  to  treat  the  purpose  you  have  now  in  hand  as  a  pur- 
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pose  of  national,  rather  than  merely  local  or  partial  interest. 
It  is  because  there  are  certain  principles  applicable  to  manu« 
facture,  by  the  observance  or  neglect  of  which  its  products 
a.re  rendered  good  or  bad.  These  principles  were  applied 
by  Wedgwood  with  a  consistency  and  tenacity  that  cannot 
too  closely  be  observed,  to  industrial  production.  These 
principles,  being  his,  and  being  true,  were  also  in  no  small 
degree  peculiar  to  his  practice ;  and  deserve  to  be,  in  the 
permanent  annals  of  art,  especially  associated  with  his  name. 
I  have  engaged,  as  I  am  aware,  in  a  somewhat  perilous 
undertaking.  For,  having  come  here  to  speak  to  you  about 
a  man  and  a  business,  I  am  obliged  to  begin  by  confessing 
what,  if  I  did  not  confess  it,  you  would  soon  discover  for 
yourselves,  namely,  that  of  both  of  these  my  knowledge  is 
scanty,  theoretic,  and  remote :  while  you  breathe  the  air, 
inherit  the  traditions,  in  some  cases  bear  the  very  name  of 
the  man  ;  and  have  a  knowledge  of  the  business,  founded 
upon  experience  and  upon  interest,  in  all  its  turns  and 
stages,  and  from  its  outer  skin,  so  to  speak,  to  its  innermost 
core.  It  is  the  learner  who  for  the  moment  stands  in  the 
teacher's  place,  and,  instead  of  listening  with  submission, 
seems  to  aim  at  speaking  with  authority.  It  would  be  easy 
to  enlarge  in  this  course  of  remark ;  but  I  must  stop,  or  I 
shall  soon  demonstrate  that  I  ought  not  to  be  here  at  all. 
Let  me  then  offer  something  on  the  other  side.  First,  I 
have  to  assure  you  that  whatever  I  shall  say,  I  submit  with 
entire  deference  to  the  judgments  of  those  who  are  better 
informed,  and  with  a  full  assurance  that  if  erroneous  it  will 
be  corrected,  and  if  false  exploded.  Secondly,  as  an 
observer,  according  to  my  limited  capacity  and  means,  of 
fictile  manufacture  in  its  various  branches,  I  have  formed 
deliberately  so  high,  so  very  high,  an  estimate  of  Wedgwood 
in  relation  not  merely  to  his  particular  business,  but  to  the 
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general  laws  of  industrial  production,  that  I  am  glad  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  stating  it  fully  and  freely,  in  order  to  bring 
it  fairly  to  trial  by  the  public  judgment.  And  thirdly,  in 
the  office  which  I  hold  as  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  which 
places  me  in  incessant  contact  with  the  industry  of  the 
country  in  its  several  branches,  I  am  anxious,  from  the  deep 
interest  I  feel  in  its  welfare,  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the 
principles,  of  which  Wedgwood  was,  so  to  speak,  an  apostle ; 
and  moreover,  to  give  to  that  testimony  any  little  weight 
which  such  an  office,  and  such  a  deep  interest  and  near 
relation  established  by  it,  may  be  likely,  in  the  absence  of 
higher  personal  qualifications,  to  impart. 

Thirty  years  ago  it  would  probably  have  been  held  by 
many,  and  it  may  still  be  the  thought  of  some,  that  the  mat- 
ters, of  which  I  have  now  to  speak,  are  matters  which  may 
well  be  left  to  regulate  themselves.  To  vindicate  for  trade 
in  all  its  branches  the  principle  and  power  of  self-regulation, 
has  been  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  principal  func- 
tion of  the  British  Parliament.  But  the  very  same  stage  in 
our  political  and  social  existence,  which  has  taught  us  the 
true  and  beneficial  application  of  the  laws  of  political  eco- 
nomy, has  likewise  disclosed  to  us  the  just  limits  of  the 
science,  and  of  the  field  of  its  practical  application.  The 
very  same  age,  which  has  seen  the  State  strike  off  the  fetters 
of  industry,  has  also  seen  it  interpose,  with  boldness,  for  the 
protection  of  labour.  The  same  spirit  of  policy,  which  has 
taken  from  the  producer  the  enjoyment  of  preferences  pa- 
ralyzing to  him,  and  most  costly  to  the  community  at  large, 
has  offered  him  the  aids  of  knowledge  and  instruction  by 
whatever  means,  either  of  precept  or  example,  public  au- 
thority could  command. 

We  may  consider  the  products  of  industry  with  reference 
to  their  utility;  or  to  their  cheapness;  or  with  regard  to 
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their  influence  upon  the  condition  of  those  who  produce 
them;  or,  lastly,  to  their  beauty;  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  associate  the  presentation  of  forms  and  colours,  agreea- 
ble to  the  cultivated  eye,  with  the  attainment  of  the  highest 
aptitude  for  those  purposes  of  common  life,  for  which  they 
are  properly  designed. 

Now.  as  to  their  utility  and  convenience,  considered  alone, 
we  may  leave  that  to  the  consumer,  who  will  not  buy  what 
does  not  suit  him.  As  to  their  cheapness,  when  once  secu- 
rity has  been  taken  that  an  entire  society  shall  not  be  forced 
to  pay  an  artificial  price  to  some  of  its  members  for  their 
productions,  we  may  safely  leave  the  question  to  the  action 
of  competition  among  manufacturers,  and  of  what  we  term 
the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  As  to  the  condition  of  the 
workpeople,  experience  has  shown,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  Factory  Acts,  that  we  should  do  wrong  in  laying  down 
any  abstract  maxim  as  an  invariable  rule.  Generally  it  may 
be  said,  that  the  presumption  is  always  against  legislative 
interference :  but  that  upon  special  grounds,  and  most  of 
all  where  children  are  employed,  it  may  sometimes  not  only 
be  warranted  but  required.  This,  however,  though  I  may 
again  advert  to  it,  is  not  for  to-day  our  special  subject.  We 
come,  then,  to  the  last  of  the  heads  which  I  have  named  : 
the  association  of  beauty  with  utility,  each  of  them  taken 
according  to  the  largest  sense,  in  the  business  of  industrial 
production.  And  it  is  in  this  department,  I  conceive,  that 
we  are  to  look  for  the  peculiar  pre-eminence,  I  will  not  scru- 
ple to  say  the  peculiar  greatness,  of  Wedgwood.' 

Now  do  not  let  us  suppose  that,  when  we  speak  of  this 
association  of  beauty  with  convenience,  we  speak  either  of  a 
matter  which  is  light  and  fanciful,  or  of  one  which  may,  like 
some  of  those  I  have  named,  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself. 
Beauty  is  not  an  accident  of  things,  it  pertains  to  their  es- 
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sence ;  it  pervades  the  wide  range  of  creation ;  and,  wherever 
it  is  impaired  or  banished,  we  have  in  this  fact  the  proof  of 
the  moral  disorder  which  disturbs  the  world.  Reject,  there- 
fore, the  false  philosophy  of  those  who  will  ask  what  does  it 
matter,  provided  a  thing  be  useful,  whether  it  be  beautiful 
or  not :  and  say  in  reply  that  we  will  take  one  lesson  from 
Almighty  God,  who  in  His  works  hath  shown  us,  and  in 
His  Word  also  hath  told  us,  that  "He  hath  made  every- 
thing," not  one  thing,  or  another  thing,  but  everything 
"beautiful  in  his  time."  f\  Among  all  the  devices  of  creation, 
there  is  not  one  more  wonderful,  whether  it  be  the  movement 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  succession  of  the  seasons  and 
the  years,  or  the  adaptation  of  the  world  and  its  phenomena 
to  the  conditions  of  human  life,  or  the  structure  of  the  eye, 
or  hand,  or  any  other  part  of  the  frame  of  man, — not  one  of 
all  these  is  more  wonderful,  than  the  profuseness  with  which 
the  Mighty  Maker  has  been  pleased  to  shed  over  the  works 
of  His  hands  an  endless  and  boundless  beauty. 

And  to  this  constitution  of  things  outward,  the  constitu- 
tion and  mind  of  man,  deranged  although  they  be,  still  an- 
swer from  within.  Down  to  the  humblest  condition  of  life, 
down  to  the  lowest  and  most  backward  grade  of  civilization, 
the  nature  of  man  craves,  and  seems  as  it  were  even  to  cry 
aloud,  for  something,  some  sign  or  token  at  the  least,  of 
what  is  beautiful,  in  some  of  the  many  spheres  of  mind  or 
sense.  This  it  is  that  makes  the  Spitalfields  weaver, 
amidst  the  murky'streets  of  London,  train  canaries  and  bull- 
finches to  sing  to  him  at  his  work :  that  fills  with  flower- 
pots the  windows  of  the  poor:  that  leads  the  peasant  of 
Pembrokeshire  to  paint  the  outside  of  his  cottage  in  lively 
colours :  that  prompts,  in  the  humble  Class  of  women,  a  de- 
sire for  some  little  personal  ornament,  certainly  not  without 
its  dangers,  (for  what  sort  of  indulgence  can  ever  be  without 
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them  ?)  yet,  sometimes,  perhaps,  too  sternly  repressed  from 
the  high  and  luxurious  places  of  society.  We  trace  the 
operation  of  this  principle  yet  more  conspicuously  in  a  loftier 
region ;  in  that  instinct  of  natural  and  Christian  piety,  which 
taught  the  early  masters  of  the  Fine  Arts  to  clothe  the 
noblest  objects  of  our  Faith,  and  especially  the  idea  of  the 
sacred  Person  of  our  Lord,  in  the  noblest  forms  of  beauty 
that  their  minds  could  conceive,  or  their  hands  could  execute. 
It  is,  in  short,  difficult  for  human  beings  to  harden  them- 
selves at  all  points  against  the  impressions  and  the  charm  of 
beauty.  Every  form  of  life,  that  can  be  called  in  any  sense 
natural,  will  admit  them.  I  know  not  whether  there  is  any 
one  among  the  many  species  of  human  aberration,  that  ren- 
ders a  man  so  entirely  callous,  as  the  lust  of  gain  in  its  ex- 
treme degrees.  That  passion,  where  it  has  full  dominion, 
excludes  every  other ;  it  shuts  out  even  what  might  be  called 
redeeming  infirmities ;  it  blinds  men  to  the  sense  of  beauty, 
as  much  as  to  the  perception  of  justice  and  right ;  cases 
might  even  be  named  of  countries,  where  greediness  for 
money  holds  dominion,  and  where  unmitigated  ugliness  is 
the  principal  characteristic  of  industrial  products.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  extravagant  to  say,  that  the 
pursuit  of  the  element  of  beauty,  in  the  business  of  produc- 
tion, will  be  found  to  act  with  a  genial,  chastening,  and  re- 
fining influence  on  the  commercial  spirit ;  that,  up  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  a  preservative  against  some 
of  the  moral  dangers  that  beset  trading  and  manufacturing 
enterprise;  and  that  we  are  justified  in  regarding  it  not 
merely  as  an  economical  benefit ;  not  merely  as  contributing 
to  our  works  an  element  of  value ;  not  merely  as  supplying 
a  particular  faculty  of  human  nature  with  its  proper  food ; 
but  as  a  liberalising  and  civilising  power,  and  an  instrument, 
in  its  own  sphere,  of  moral  and  social  improvement.  Indeed 
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it  would  be  strange,  if  a  deliberate  departure  from  what  we 
see  to  be  the  law  of  nature  in  its  outward  sphere  were  the 
road  to  a  close  conformity  with  its  innermost  and  highest  laws. 

But  now  let  us  not  conceive  that,  because  the  love  of 
beauty  finds  for  itself  a  place  in  the  general  heart  of  man- 
kind, therefore  we  need  never  make  it  the  object  of  a  special 
attention,  or  put  in  action  special  means  to  promote  and  to 
uphold  it.  For  after  all,  our  attachment  to  it  is  a  matter  of 
degree,  and  of  degree  which  experience  has  shown  to  be,  in 
different  places,  and  at  different  times,  indefinitely  variable. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  reproduce  the  time  of  Pericles,  or 
the  Cinque-cento ;  but  yet  it  depends  upon  our  own  choice, 
whether  we  shall  or  shall  not  have  a  title  to  claim  kindred, 
however  remotely,  with  them.  What  we  are  bound  to  do  is 
this :  to  take  care  that  everything  we  make  shall,  in  its  kind 
and  class,  be  as  good  as  we  can  make  it.  When  Dr.  John- 
son, whom  Staffordshire  must  ever  place  among  her  most 
distinguished  ornaments,  was  asked  by  Mr.  Boswell,  how  lie 
had  attained  to  his  extraordinary  excellence  in  conversation, 
he  replied,  he  had  no  other  rule  or  system  than  this ;  that, 
whenever  he  had  anything  to  say,  he  tried  to  say  it  in  the 
best  manner  he  was  able.  It  is  this  perpetual  striving  after 
excellence  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  want  of  such  effort  on  the 
other,  which,  more  thanTthe  original  difference  of  gifts,  con- 
tributes to  bring  about  the  differences  we  see  in  the  works  and 
characters  of  men.  Now  such  efforts  are  more  rare,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  object  in  view  is  higher,  the  reward  more  distant. 

Now  in  the  application  of  beauty  to  works  of  utility,  the 
reward  is  generally  distant.  A  new  element  of  labour  is 
imported  into  the  process  of  production ;  and  that  element, 
like  others,  must  be  paid  for.  In  the  modest  publication 
which  the  firm  of  Wedgwood  and  Bentley  put  forth  under  the 
name  of  a  Catalogue,  but  which  really  contains  much  sound 
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and  useful  teaching  on  the  principles  of  industrial  art,  they 
speak  plainly  on  this  subject  in  the  following  language  : — 

"There  is  another  mistake  that  gentlemen  who  are  not 
acquainted  with  the  particular  difficulties  of  an  art  are  apt  to 
fall  into.  They  frequently  observe  that  a  handsome  thing 
may  be  made  as  cheap  as  an  ugly  one.  A  moment's  reflec- 
tion would  rectify  this  opinion."  * 

The  beautiful  object  will  be  dearer  than  one  perfectly  bare 
and  bald ;  not  because  utility  is  compromised  for  the  sake 
of  beauty,  but  because  there  may  be  more  manual  labour, 
and  there  must  be  more  thought  in  the  original  design. — 

"  Pater  ipse  colendi 
Haud  facilem  esseviam  voluit."*j* 

Therefore  the  manufacturer,  whose  daily  thought  it  must 
and  ought  to  be  to  cheapen  his  productions,  endeavouring  to 
dispense  with  all  that  can  be  spared,  is  under  much  tempta- 
tion to  decline  letting  beauty  stand  as  an  item  in  the  account 
of  the  costs  of  production.  So  the  pressure  of  economical 
laws  tells  severely  upon  the  finer  elements  of  trade.  And 
yet  it  may  be  argued  that,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  in  the 
case  for  example  of  the  durability  and  solidity  of  articles,  that 
which  appears  cheapest  at  first  may  not  be  cheapest  in  the 
long  run.  And  this  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  be- 
cause in  the  long  run  mankind  are  willing  to  pay  a  price  for 
beauty.  France  is  the  second  commercial  country  of  the 
world ;  and  her  command  of  foreign  markets  seems  clearly 
referable,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  real  elegance  of  her  pro- 
ductions, and  to  establish  in  the  most  intelligible  form  the 
principle,  that  taste  has  an  exchangeable  value. 

*  Catalogue,  p.  92. 

•^  ViiiG.  Georg.  7.  122. — 

"The  sire  of  gods  and  men,  with  hard  decrees, 
Forbids  our  plenty  to  be  bought  with  ease." 

Dryderis  Translation^ 
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But  there  seems  to  be  another  way  by  which  the  law  of 
nature  arrives  at  its  revenge  upon  the  short-sighted  lust  for 
cheapness.  We  begin,  say,  by  finding  beauty  expensive.  We 
decline  to  pay  the  artists  for  producing  it.  Their  employ- 
ment ceases  j  and  they  disappear.  Presently  we  find  that 
works  reduced  to  utter  baldness  do  not  satisfy.  We  have  to 
meet  a  demand  for  embellishment  of  some  kind.  But  we 
have  starved  out  the  race  who  knew  the  laws  and  modes  of 
its  production.  We  substitute  strength  for  flavour,  quantity 
for  quality ;  and  we  end'  by  producing  incongruous  excres- 
cences, or  even  hideous  malformations,  at  a  greater  cost  than 
would  have  sufficed  for  the  nourishment  among  us  of  chaste 
and  virgin  art. 

So  the  penalty  of  error  may  be  certain  ;  but  the  reward  of 
sound  judgment  and  right  action,  depending  as  it  does  not 
on  to-day  or  to-morrow,  but  on  the  long  future,  is  remote. 
In  the  same  proportion,  it  is  wise  to  call  in  aid  all  the  secon- 
dary resources  we  can  command.  Among  these  instruments, 
and  among  the  best  of  them,  is  to  be  reckoned  the  founda- 
tion of  institutes,  such  as  that  which  you  are  now  engaged 
in ;  for  they  not  only  supply  the  willing  with  means  of  in- 
struction, but  they  bear  witness  from  age  to  age  to  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  they  are  founded ;  they  carry  down  the  tra- 
dition of  good  times  \  through  the  slumber  and  the  night  of 
bad  times,  ready  to  point  the  path  to  excellence,  when  the 
dawn  returns  again.  I  heartily  trust  this  institute  will  be 
one  worthy  of  its  founders,  and  of  its  object. 

But  now  let  us  draw  nearer  to  the  immediate  character 
and  office  of  him  whom  I  may  call  our  hero.  His  most 
signal  and  characteristic  merit  lay,  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
fineness  and  fulness  of  his  perception  of  the  true  law  of  what 
we  term  industrial  art,  or  in  other  words,  of  the  application 
of  the  higher  art  to  industry ;  the  law  which  teaches  us  to 
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aim  fast  at  giving  to  every  object  the  greatest  possible  degree 
of  fitness  and  convenience  for  its  purpose,  and  next  at 
making  it  the  vehicle  of  the  highest  degree  of  beauty  which, 
compatible  with  that  fitness  and  convenience,  it  will  bear ; 
it  does  not  substitute  the  secondary  for  the  primary  end,  but 
recognises  as  part  of  its  business1  the  study  to  harmonise  the 
two.  To  have  a  strong  grasp  of  this  principle,  and  to  work 
it  out  to  its  results  in  the  details  of  a  vast  and  varied  manu- 
facture, is  a  praise  high  enough  for  any  man,  at  any  time, 
and  in  any  place.  But  it  was  higher  and  more  peculiar,  as 
I  think,  in  the  case  of  Wedgwood,  than  in  almost  any  other 
ease  it  could  be.  For  that  truth  of  art,  which  he  saw  so 
clearly,  and  which  lies  at  the  root  of  excellence,  was  one,  of 
which  England,  his  country,  has  not  usually  had  a  perception 
at  all  corresponding  in  strength  and  fulness  to  her  other  rare 
endowments.  She  has  long  taken  a  lead  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  for  the  cheapness  of  her  manufactures  :  not  so  for 
their  beauty.  And  if  the  day  should  ever  come,  when  she 
shall  be  as  eminent  in  taste,  as  she  is  now  in  economy  of 
production,  my  belief  is  that  result  will  probably  be  due  to 
no  other  single  man  in  so  great  a  degree  as  to  Wedgwood. 
This  part  of  the  subject,  however,  deserves  a  somewhat  fuller 
consideration. 

There  are  three  regions  given  to  man  for  the  exercise  of 
his  faculties  in  the  production  of  objects,  or  the  performance 
of  acts,  conducive  to  civilization  and  to  the  ordinary  uses  of 
life.  Of  these  one  is  the  homely  sphere  of  simple  utility. 
What  is  done,  is  done  for  some  purpose  of  absolute  ne- 
cessity, or  of  immediate  and  passing  use.  What  is  pro- 
duced, is  produced  with  an  almost  exclusive  regard  to  its 
value  in  exchange,  to  the  market  of  the  place  and  day.  A 
dustman,  for  example,  cannot  be  expected  to  move  with 
the  grace  of  a  fairy;  nor  can  his  cart  be  constructed  on  the 
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flowing  lines  of  a  Greek  chariot  of  war.  Not  but  that,  even 
in  this  unpromising  domain,  Beauty  also  has  her  place.  But 
it  is  limited,  and  may  for  the  present  purpose  be  left  out  of 
view. 

Then  there  is,  secondly,  the  lofty  sphere  of  pure  thought 
and  its  ministering  organs,  the  sphere  of  Poetry  and  the 
highest  Arts.  Here,  again,  the  place  of  what  we  term 
utility  is  narrow ;  and  the  production  of  the  Beautiful,  in 
one  or  other  of  its  innumerable  forms,  is  the  supreme,  if  not 
the  only,  object. 

Now,  I  believe  it  to  be  undeniable,  that  in  both  of  these 
spheres,  widely  separated  as  they  are,  the  faculties  of 
Englishmen,  and  the  distinctions  of  England,  have  been  of 
the  very  first  order.  In  the  power  of  economical  produc- 
tion, she  is  at  the  head  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  If 
in  the  Fine  Arts,  in  Painting,  for  example,  she  must  be  con- 
tent with  a  second  place,  yet  in  Poetry,  which  ranks  even 
higher  than  Painting, — I  hope  I  am  not  misled  by  national 
feeling  when  I  say  it, — she  may  fairly  challenge  all  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  and  no  one  of  them,  but  Italy,  can 
as  yet  enter  into  serious  competition  with  the  land  of 
Shakespeare. 

But,  for  one,  I  should  admit  that,  while  thus  pre-eminent 
in  the  pursuit  of  pure  beauty  on  the  one  side,  and  of  un- 
mixed utility  on  the  other,  she  has  been  far  less  fortunate, 
indeed,  for  the  most  part  she  has  been  decidedly  behind- 
hand, in  that  intermediate  region,  where  Art  is  brought  into 
contact  with  Industry,  and  where  the  pair  may  wed  together. 
This  is  a  region  alike  vast  and  diversified.  Upwards,  it 
embraces  Architecture,  an  art  which,  while  it  affords  the 
noblest  scope  for  grace  and  grandeur,  is  also,  or  rather  ought 
to  be,  strictly  tied  down  to  the  purposes  of  convenience, 
and  has  for  its  chief  end  to  satisfy  one  of  the  elementary 
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wants  of  man.  Downwards,  it  extends  to  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  products  of  human  industry.  Some  things, 
indeed,  such  as  scientific  instruments  for  example,  are  so 
determined  by  their  purposes  to  some  particular  shape,  sur- 
face, and  materials,  that  even  a  Wedgwood  would  find  in 
them  little  space  for  the  application  of  his  principles.  But, 
while  all  the  objects  of  trade  and  manufacture  admit  of 
fundamental  differences  in  point  of  fitness  and  unfitness, 
probably  the  major  part  of  them  admit  of  fundamental 
differences  also  in  point  of  Beauty  or  of  Ugliness.  Utility 
is  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  Beauty,  but  they  are  generally 
compatible,  often  positively  helpful  to  each  other :  and  it 
may  be  safely  asserted,  that  the  periods,  when  the  study  of 
Beauty  has  been  neglected,  have  usually  been  marked  not 
by  a  more  successful  pursuit  of  utility,  but  by  a  general  de- 
cline in  the  energies  of  man.  In  Greece,  the  fountain-head 
of  all  instruction  on  these  matters,  the  season  of  her  highest 
historic  splendour  was  also  the  summer  of  her  classic  poetry 
and  art :  and  in  contemplating  her  architecture,  we  scarcely 
know  whether  most  to  admire  the  acme  of  Beauty,  or  the 
perfect  obedience  to  the  laws  of  mechanical  contrivance. 
The  Arts  of  Italy  were  the  offspring  of  her  freedom,  and 
with  its  death  they  languished  and  decayed.  In  the  par- 
ticular department  of  industrial  art,  France,  perhaps,  of  all 
modern  nations,  has  achieved  the  greatest  distinction  :  and 
there  is  no  country  which  has  displayed,  through  a  long 
course  of  ages,  a  more  varied  activity,  or  acquired  a  greater 
number  of  titles  to  renown. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  reputation,  which  Eng- 
land has  long  enjoyed  with  the  trading  world,  has  been  a 
reputation  for  cheap,  and  not  for  beautiful,  production.  In 
some  great  branches  of  manufacture,  we  were,  until  lately, 
dependent  upon  patterns  imported  from  abroad ;  in  others, 
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our  works  presented  to  the  eye  nothing  but  a  dreary  waste 
of  capricious  ugliness.  Some  of  us  remember  with  what 
avidity,  thirty  or  forty  years  back,  the  ladies  of  England,  by 
themselves  and  by  their  friends,  smuggled,  when  they  had  a 
chance,  every  article  of  dress  and  ornament  from  .France. 
That  practice  has  now  ceased,  partly,  perhaps,  because  there 
are  no  longer  any  duties  to  evade :  but  also  the  preference 
itself  has  in  some  degree  been  modified,  because  of  the 
great  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  taste  which  this 
country  applies  to  industry.  I  have  understood  that,  for 
some  of  the  textile  fabrics,  patterns  are  now  not  imported 
only,  but  also  exported  in  exchange. 

Nor  let  us  treat  this  as  if  it  were  a  matter  only  of  blame 
to  our  immediate  forefathers,  and  of  commendation  to  our- 
selves. It  has  not,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  considered, 
what  immense  disadvantages  were  brought  upon  the  country, 
as  respects  the  application  of  Fine  Art  to  Industry,  by  the 
great  Revolutionary  War.  Not  only  was  the  engrossing 
character  of  a  deadly  struggle  unfavourable  to  all  such  pur- 
poses, but  our  communion  with  the  civilized  world  was 
placed  under  restraint ;  and  we  were  in  great  measure  ex- 
cluded from  resort  to  those  cities  and  countries,  which 
possess  in  the  greatest  abundance  the  examples  bequeathed 
•by  former  excellence.  Nor  could  it  be  expected,  that  Kings 
and  Governments,  absorbed  in  a  conflict  of  life  and  death, 
and  dependent  for  the  means  of  sustaining  it  on  enormous 
and  constant  loans,  could  spare  either  thought  or  money 
from  war  and  its  imperious  demands,  for  these,  the  most 
pacific  among  all  the  purposes  of  peace.  At  any  rate,  I 
take  it  to  be  nearly  certain,  that  the  period  of  the  war  was 
a  period  of  general,  and  of  progressive,  depression,  and 
even  degradation,  in  almost  every  branch  of  industrial  art, 
that  the  fabrics  of  your  own  manufacture,  for  example,  were, 
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in  point  of  beauty,  much  inferior  to  what  they  had  been  at 
a  former  time ;  that  the  older  factories  had  in  some  cases 
died  out,  in  others,  such  as  Worcester,  for  instance,  they  de- 
clined :  and  that,  whereas  Wedgwood  is  said  to  have  ex- 
ported five-sixths  of  what  he  made,  we  not  only  had  lost 
any  hold  such  as  he  had  gained  upon  the  foreign  market, 
but  we  owed  the  loss,  in  part  at  least,  to  our  marked 
declension  in  excellence  and  taste. 

I  submit,  however,  that,  considering  all  which  England 
has  done  in  the  sphere  of  pure  Beauty  on  the  one  side,  and 
in  the  sphere  of  cheap  and  useful  manufacture  on  the  other, 
it  not  only  is  needless,  but  would  be  irrational,  to  suppose 
that  she  lies  under  any  radical  or  incurable  incapacity  for 
excelling  also  in  that  intermediate  sphere,  where  the  two 
join  hands,  and  where  Wedgwood  gained  the  distinctions 
which  have  made  him,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Smiles,  the 
"  illustrious"  Wedgwood.  I  do  not  think  that  Wedgwood 
should  be  regarded  as  a  strange  phenomenon,  no  more 
native  to  us  and  ours  than  a  meteoric  stone  from  heaven ;  a' 
happy  accident,  without  example,  and  without  return.  Rare 
indeed  is  the  appearance  of  such  men  in  the  history  of  in- 
dustry :  single  perhaps  it  may  have  been  among  ourselves, 
for  whatever  the  merits  of  others,  such  in  particular  as  Mr. 
Minton,  yet  I  for  one  should  scruple  to  place  any  of  them 
in  the  same  class  with  Wedgwood ;  no  one  is  like  him,  no 
one,  it  may  almost  be  said,  is  even  second  to  him ;  but  the 
line  on  which  he  moved  is  a  line,  on  which  every  one,  en- '. 
gaged  in  manufactures  of  whatever  branch,  may  move  after 
him,  and  like  him.  And,  as  it  is  the  wisdom  of  man  uni- 
versally to  watch  against  his  besetting  errors,  and  to 
strengthen  himself  in  his  weakest  points,  so  it  is  the  study 
and  following  of  Wedgwood,  and  of  Wedgwood's  principles, 
which  may  confidently  be  recommended  to  our  producers  as 
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the  specific  cure  for  the  specific  weakness  of  English  in- 
dustry. Of  imagination,  fancy,  taste,  of  the  high  cultivation 
in  all  its  forms,  this  great  nation  has  abundance.  Of  in- 
dustry, skill,  perseverance,  mechanical  contrivance,  it  has  a 
yet  larger  stock,  which  overflows  our  narrow  bounds,  and 
floods  the  world.  The  one  great  want  is,  to  bring  these  two 
groups  of  qualities  harmoniously  together;  and  this  was  the 
peculiar  excellence  of  Wedgwood ;  his  excellence,  peculiar 
in  such  a  degree,  as  to  give  his  name  a  place  above  every 
other,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  history  of  British  industry, 
and  remarkable,  and  entitled  to  fame,  even  in  the  history  of 
the  industry  of  the  world. 

We  make  our  first  introduction  to  Wedgwood  about  the 
year  1741,  as  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children, 
and  as  put  to  earn  his  bread,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  in  the 
trade  of  his  father,  and  in  the  branch  of  a  thrower.  Then 
comes  the  well-known  smallpox  :  the  settling  of  the  dregs  of 
the  disease  in  the  lower  part  of  the  leg :  and  the  amputation 
of  the  limb,  rendering  him  lame  for  life.  It  is  not  often  that 
we  have  such  palpable  occasion  to  record  our  obligations  to 
the  small-pox.  But,  in  the  wonderful  ways  of  Providence, 
that  disease,  which  came  to  him  as  a  two-fold  scourge,  was 
probably  the  occasion  of  his  subsequent  excellence.  It 
prevented  him  from  growing  up  to  the  active  vigorous 
English  workman,  possessed  of  all  his  limbs,  and  knowing 
right  well  the  use  of  them ;  it  put  him  upon  considering 
whether,  as  he  could  not  be  that,  he  might  not  be  something 
else,  and  something  greater.  It  sent  his  mind  inwards;  it 
drove  him  to  meditate  upon  the  laws  and  secrets  of  his  art. 
The  result  was,  that  he  arrived  at  a  perception  and  a  grasp 
of  them  which  might,  perhaps,  have  been  envied,  certainly 
have  been  owned,  by  an  Athenian  potter.  Relentless  criti- 
cism has  long  since  torn  to  pieces  the  old  legend  of  King 
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Numa,  receiving  in  a  cavern,  from  the  Nymph  Egeria,  the 
laws  that  were  to  govern  Rome.  But  no  criticism  can  shake 
the  record  of  that  illness  and  mutilation  of  the  boy  Josiah 
Wedgwood,  which  made  for  him  a  cavern  of  his  bedroom, 
and  an  oracle  of  his  own  inquiring,  searching,  meditative, 
and  fruitful  mind. 

From  those  early  days  of  suffering,  weary  perhaps  to  him 
as  they  went  by,  but  bright  surely  in  the  retrospect  both  to 
him  and  us,  a  mark  seems  at  once  to  have  been  set  upon 
his  career.  But  those,  who  would  dwell  upon  his  history, 
have  still  to  deplore  that  many  of  the  materials  are  wanting. 
It  is  not  creditable  to  his  country  or  his  art,  that  the  Life  of 
Wedgwood  should  still  remain  unwritten.*  Here  is  a  man, 
who,  in  the  well-chosen  words  of  his  epitaph,  "  converted  a 
rude  and  inconsiderable  manufacture  into  an  elegant  art, 
and  an  important  branch  of  national  commerce."  Here  is 
a  man,  who,  beginning  as  it  were  from  zero,  and  unaided  by 
the  national  or  royal  gifts  which  were  found  necessary  to 
uphold  the  glories  of  Sevres,  of  Chelsea,  and  of  Dresden, 
produced  works  truer,  perhaps,  to  the  inexorable  laws  of 
art,  than  the  fine  fabrics  that  proceeded  from  those  establish- 
ments, and  scarcely  less  attractive  to  the  public  taste.  Here 
is  a  man,  who  found  his  business  cooped  up  within  a  narrow 
valley  by  the  want  of  even  tolerable  communications,  and 
who,  while  he  devoted  his  mind  to  the  lifting  that  business 
from  meanness,  ugliness,  and  weakness,  to  the  highest 
excellence  of  material  and  form,  had  surplus  energy  enough 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  great  engineering  works  like  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal  from  the  Mersey  to  the  Trent ;  which 
made  the  raw  material  of  his  industry  abundant  and  cheap, 
which  supplied  a  vent  for  the  manufactured  article,  and 

*  This  reproach  has  been  removed,  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Address,  by  the  very  able  Biography  written  by  Miss  Meteyard. — ED. 
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opened  for  it  materially  a  way  to  the  outer  world.  Lastly, 
here  is  a  man  who  found  his  country  dependent  upon  others 
for  its  supplies  of  all  the  finer  earthenware ;  but  who,  by  his 
single  strength,  reversed  the  inclination  of  the  scales,  and 
scattered  thickly  the  productions  of  his  factory  over  all  the 
breadth  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  travelling  from 
Paris  to  St.  Petersburg,  from  Amsterdam  to  the  furthest 
point  of  Sweden,  from  Dunkirk  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
France,  one  is  served  at  every  inn  from  English  earthen- 
ware. The  same  article  adorns  the  tables  of  Spain,  Por- 
tugal, and  Italy;  it  provides  the  cargoes  of  ships  to  the 
East  Indies,  the  West  Indies,  and  America. 

It  is  strange  that  the  life  of  such  a  man  should,  in  this 
"  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  yet  at  this  date  remain  unwritten ; 
and  I  have  heard  with  much  pleasure  a  rumour,  which  I 
trust  is  true,  that  such  a  gap  in  our  literature  is  about  to  be 
filled  up. 

All  that  we  know,  however,  of  the  life  of  Wedgwood 
seems  to  be  eminently  characteristic.  We  find  the  works 
of  his  earliest  youth  already  beginning  to  impress  a  new 
character  upon  his  trade  :  a  character  of  what  may  be  called 
efficiency,  combined  with  taste,  and  with  the  best  basis  of 
taste,  a  loving  and  docile  following  of  nature.  We  find  him 
beginning  his  partnerships  when  manhood  was  but  just 
attained,  first  with  Harrison,  secondly  with  Whieldon.  But, 
as  we  might  naturally  expect  in  the  case  of  a  spirit  so  ener- 
getic and  expansive,  we  find  that  in  each  of  these  cases  the 
bed  did  not  give  him  room  enough  to  lie  on  or  to  turn  in ; 
and  in  1759,  as  soon  as  his  articles  expire,  he  escapes  from 
this  unequal  yoking,  and  enters  into  business  by  himself. 
But  this,  though  a  natural  was  not  a  final  stage.  It  was 
necessary  that  he,  who  was  the  soul,  should  also  be  the 
centre  and  the  head :  but  it  was  also  necessary  that  he 
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should  surround  himself  at  all  points  with  an  efficient  staff 
for  a  great,  varied,  and  not  merely  reforming  but  creative 
work.  Hence  he  associated  himself  with  Mr.  Richard 
Bentley  as  a  partner ;  who  is  stated  to  have  chiefly  super- 
intended the  London  business,  but  who  has  credit  for 
having  supplied  the  information,  necessary  to  enable  the- 
firm  to  enter  so  largely  on  the  handling  of  classical  designs. 
Hence  he  employed  Mr.  Chisholm  as  an  experimental 
chemist,  and  other  scientific  men  in  the  several  departments' 
of  the  business.  Hence  his  connexion  with  Flaxman,  which 
has  redounded  alike  to  the  honour  of  the  one  and  of  the 
other.  It  was  once  the  fashion  to  say  that  Queen  Elizabeth 
had  by  no  means  been  proved  to  be  a  woman  of  extra- 
ordinary powers,  but  that  she  undoubtedly  had  ministers  of 
vast  ability.  And  in  like  manner  some  might  be  tempted 
to  suspect,  when  they  see  Wedgwood  thus  surrounded,  that 
his  merit  lay  chiefly  in  the  choice  of  instruments  and  coad- 
jutors, and  that  to  them  the  main  part  of  the  praise  is  due. 

What  were  the  respective  shares  of  Bentley  and  others  in 
the  great  work  of  Wedgwood,  is  a  question  of  interest,  on 
which  it  may  be  hoped  that  we  shall  soon  be  more  largely 
informed.  It  is  plain  that,  in  an  enterprise  so  extended 
and  diversified,  there  not  only  may,  but  must  have  been, 
besides  the  head,  many  assistants,  of  merit  sufficient  tp 
claim  separate  commemoration.  As  to  the  part  which  be^- 
longs  to  Flaxman,  there  is  little  difficulty  :  notwithstanding 
the  distorting  influence  of  fire,  the  works  of  that  incompara- 
ble designer  still  in  great  part  speak  for  themselves.  To 
imitate  Homer,  ^Eschylus,  or  Dante,  is  scarcely  a  more 
arduous  task  than  to  imitate  the  artist  by  whom  they  were 
illustrated.  Yet  I,  for  one,  cannot  accept  the  doctrine  of 
those,  who  would  have  us  ascribe  to  Flaxman  the  whole 
merit  of  the  character  of  Wedgwood's  productions,  con- 
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sidered  as  works  of  art.  And  this  for  various  reasons. 
First,  from  what  we  already  learn  of  his  earliest  efforts,  of 
the  labours  of  his  own  hands,  which  evidently  indicate  an 
elevated  aim,  and  a  force  bearing  upwards  mere  handicraft 
into  the  region  of  true  plastic  Art :  as,  again,  from  that 
remarkable  incident,  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  borough, 
when  he  himself  threw  the  first  specimens  of  the  black 
Etruscan  vases,  while  Bentley  turned  the  lathe.  Secondly, 
because  the  very  same  spirit,  which  presided  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Portland  or  Barberini  vase,  or  of  the  finest  of 
the  purely  ornamental  plaques,  presided  also  in  the  produc- 
tion not  only  of  dejefiners,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  in- 
tended for  the  rich,  but  even  of  the  cheap  and  common 
wares  of  the  firm.  The  forms  of  development  were  varied, 
but  the  whole  circle  of  the  manufacture  was  pervaded  by 
a  principle  one  and  the  same.  Thirdly,  because  it  is  plain 
that  Wedgwood  was  not  only  an  active,  careful,  clear- 
headed, liberal-minded,  enterprising  man  of  business, — not 
only,  that  is  to  say,  a  great  manufacturer,  but  also  a  great 
man.  He  had  in  him  that  turn  and  fashion  of  true  genius, 
which  we  may  not  unfrequently  recognise  in  our  Engineers, 
but  which  the  immediate  heads  of  industry,  whether  in 
agriculture,  manufactures,  or  commerce,  and  whether  in 
this  or  in  other  countries,  have  more  rarely  exhibited. 

It  would  be  quite  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the  excel- 
lencies of  such  of  the  works  of  Wedgwood,  as  belong  to 
the  region  of  Fine  Art  strictly  so  called,  and  are  not,  in  the 
common  sense,  commodities  for  use.  To  these,  all  the 
world  does  justice.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  general  terms,  that 
they  may  be  considered  partly  as  imitations,  partly  as  re- 
productions, of  Greek  art.  As  imitations,  they  carry  us  back 
to  the  purest  source.  As  reproductions,  they  are  not  limited 
to  the  province  of  their  originals,  but  are  conceived  in  the 
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genuine  and  free  spirit  of  that  with  which  they  claim 
relationship. 

But  it  is  not  in  happy  imitation,  it  is  not  in  the  successful 
presentation  of  works  of  Fine  Art,  that,  as  I  conceive,  the 
specialty  of  Wedgwood  really  lies.  It  is  in  the  resuscitation 
of  a  principle ;  of  the  principle  of  Greek  art :  it  is  in  the 
perception  and  grasp  of  the  unity  and  comprehensiveness  of 
that  principle.  That  principle,  I  submit,  lies,  after  all,  in  a 
severe  and  perfect  propriety ;  in  the  uncompromising  adapta- 
tion of  every  material  object  to  its  proper  end.  If  that 
proper  end  be  the  presentation  of  Beauty  only,  then  the 
production  of  Beauty  is  alone,  regarded ;  and  none  but  the 
highest  models  of  it  are  accepted.  If  the  proper  end  be  the 
production  of  a  commodity  for  use  and  perishable,  then  a 
plural  aim  is  before  the  designer  and  producer.  .The  object 
must  first  and  foremost  be  adapted  to  its  use  as  closely  as 
possible :  it  must  be  of  material  as  durable  as  may  be ; 
it  must  be  of  the  most  moderate  cost ;  then  it  must  receive  all 
the  beauty  which  can  be  made  conducive  to,  or  concordant 
with,  the  use.  And  because  this  business  of  harmonizing 
use  and  beauty,  so  easy  in  the  works  of  nature,  is  arduous 
to  the  frailty  of  man,  it  must  be  made  the  object  of  special 
and  persevering  care.  To  these  principles  the  works  of 
Wedgwood  habitually  conformed. 

He  did  not  in  his  pursuit  of  Beauty  overlook  exchangeable 
value,  or  practical  usefulness.  The  first  he  could*  not  over- 
look, for  he  had  to  live  by  his  trade ;  and  it  was  by  the 
profit  derived  from  the  extended  sale  of  his  humble  pro- 
ductions, that  he  was  enabled  to  bear  the  risks  and  charges 
of  his  higher  works.  Commerce  did  for  him  what  the 
King  of  France  did  for  Sevres,  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
for  Chelsea.  And  I  will  venture  to  say,  that  the  lower 
works  of  Wedgwood  are  as  much  distinguished  by  the  fine- 
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ness  and  accuracy  of  their  adaptation  to  their  uses,  as  his 
higher  ones  by  their  successful  exhibition  of  the  finest  art. 
Take,  for  instance,  his  common  plates,  of  the  value  of  a  few 
pence  each.  They  fit  one  another  as  closely  as  the  cards  in 
a  pack.  At  least  I,  for  one,  have  never  seen  plates  that  fit 
like  the  plates  of  Wedgwood,  and  become  one  solid  mass. 
This  accuracy  of  form  must,  I  apprehend,  render  them  much 
more  safe  in  carriage.  Of  the  excellence  of  these  plates  we 
can  take  it  for  a  proof  that  they  were  largely  exported  to 
France,  if  not  elsewhere,  that  they  were  there  printed  or 
painted  with  buildings  or  scenes  belonging  to  the  country, 
and  then  sent  out  again  as  national  manufactures. 

Again,  take  such  a  jug  as  he  would  manufacture  for  the 
washhand  table  of  a  garret.  I  have  seen  these,  made  ap- 
parently of  the  commonest  material  used  in  the  trade.  But, 
instead  of  being  built  up,  like  many  fashionable  jugs,  of 
more  modern  manufacture,  in  such  a  shape  that  a  crane 
could  not  easily  get  his  neck  to  bend  into  them,  and  that 
the  water  can  hardly  be  poured  out  without  danger  of 
spraining  the  wrist,  they  are  constructed  in  a  simple  capa- 
cious form  of  flowing  curves,  broad  at  the  top,  and  so  well 
poised  that  a  slight  and  easy  movement  of  the  hand  dis- 
charges the  water. 

.*  Around  cheese-holder,  or  dish,  generally  presents  in  its 
upper  part  a  flat  space,  surrounded  by  a  curved  rim  :  but  a 
cheese-holder  of  Wedgwood's  will  make  itself  known  by  this, 
that  the  flat  is  so  dead  a  flat,  and  its  curve  so  marked  and- 
bold  a  curve :  thus  at  once  famishing  the  eye  with  a  line 
agreeable  and  well-defined,  and  affording  the  utmost  avail- 
able space  for  the  cheese.  I  feel  persuaded  that  a  Wiltshire 
cheese,  if  it  could  speak,  would  declare  itself  more  com- 
fortable in  a  dish  of  Wedgwood's,  than  in  any  other  dish. '  "  ; 

Again,  there  are  certain  circular  inkstands  by  Wedgwood, 
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which  are  described  in  the  twenty-first  section  of  the  Cata- 
logue. Great  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  mechanical 
arrangement,  with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  pen,  and 
the  economical  and  cleanly  use  of  the  ink.  The  prices  are 
from  sixpence  to  eight  shillings,  according  to  size  and  finish. 
I  have  one  of  these ;  not  however  black,  like  those  men- 
tioned in  the  Catalogue,  but  of  his  creamy  white  ware.  I 
should  guess  that  it  must  have  been  published  at  the  price 
of  a  shilling,  or  perhaps  less.  It  carries  a  slightly  recessed 
rectilinear  ornament,  which  agreeably  relieves  a  form  other- 
wise somewhat  monotonous.  But  the  ornament  does  not 
push  this  inkstand  out  of  its  own  homely  order.  It  is  so 
tasteful  that -it  would  not  disgrace  a  cabinet,  so  plain  that 
it  would  suit  a  counting-house.  It  has  no  pretension; 
all  Wedgwood's  works,  from  the  lowest  upwards,  abhor 
pretension.  That  is  strictly  true  of  the  profound  and  solid 
judgment  which  guided,  as  a  rule,  Wedgwood's  constructions. 

While  he  always  seems  to  have  in  view  a  standard  of  ex- 
cellence indefinitely  high,  he  never  falls  into  extravagance 
or  excess.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  all  the  objects  which 
proceeded  from  his  furnaces  are  alike  satisfactory ;  but  I  am 
confident  that  it  is  easy,  even  from  his  cheaper  and  lower 
productions,  to  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  real 
genius,  thoroughly  penetrated  with  the  best  principles  of  art. 

I. have  spoken  of  Wedgwood's  cheapest,  and  also  of  his 
costliest  productions.  Let  me  now  say  a  word  on  those 
which  are  intermediate.  Of  these,  some  appear  to  me  to  be 
absolutely  faultless  in  their  kind  :  and  to  exhibit,  as  happily 
as  the  remains  of  the  best  Greek  art,  both  the  mode  and  the 
degree  in  which  beauty  and  convenience  may  be  made  to 
coalesce  in  manufacture.  I  have  a  nearly  slate-coloured 
dejeuner,  of  the  ware  which  I  believe  is  called  jasper  ware. 
This  seems  to  me  a  perfect  model.  The  tray  is  a  short  oval, 
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extremely  light,  with  a  surface  soft  as  the  tenderest  flesh  to  the 
touch,  and  having  for  ornament  a  scroll  of  white  riband,  very 
graceful  in  its  folds,  and  shaded  with  partial  transparency. 
The  upper  pieces  have  a  ribbed  surface,  and  a  similar  scroll 
reappears,  while  for  their  principal  ornament  they  are  dotted 
with  white  quatrefoils.     These  quatrefoils  are  delicately  ad- 
justed in  size  to  the  varying  circumferences :  and  are  execu- 
ted both  with  a  true  feeling  of  nature,  and  with  a  precision 
that  would  scarcely  do  discredit  to  a  jeweller.     Enough, 
however,  of  observations  on  particular  specimens  of  your 
great  master's  work.     But  let  me  hazard  yet  ,a  few  words  on 
the  general  qualities  of  his  business  and  his  productions. 
;.   It  seems  plain  that,  though  uneducated  in  youth  for  any 
purpose  of  art,  he  contrived  to  educate  himself  amid  the 
;busy  scenes  of  life.     His  Treatise  on  the  Pyrometer  shows 
that  he  had  studied,  or  at  any  rate  acquired,  the  science 
applicable  to  his  business  :   his  account  of  the  Barberini 
vase  proves,  that  he  had  qualified  himself  to  deal  with  the 
subjects  of  classical  antiquity.     But  nothing  can  be  more 
characteristic  of  his  mind,  than  the  firmness  with  which,  at 
the   close   of   the   Catalogue,   the   intentions   of  the  firm 
respecting  cheapness  of  production  are  declared.     He  has 
explained,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  the  utmost 
cheapness  can  hardly  be  had  along  with  the  highest  beauty. 
He  goes  on  to  vindicate  his  prices,  as  compared  with  those 
of  others ;  and  concludes  his  apology,  in  terms  which  do 
the  firm  the  highest  honour,  by  declaring  plainly,  "  they  are 
determined  rather  to  give  up  the  making  of  any  article, 
than  to  degrade  it :"  a  clear  proof,  I  think,  that  something, 
which  resembles  heroism,  has  its  place  in  trade.     With  this 
bold  announcement  to  the  world  was  combined,  within  the 
walls  of  his   factory,   the  unsparing  sacrifice  of  defective 
articles,  which  down  to  this  day  supply  the  collector,  in 
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many  cases,  with  the  test  he  needs  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
genuine  work  of  Wedgwood. 

The  lightness  of  Wedgwood's  ware,  which  is  an  element 
not  merely  of  elegance,  but  of  safety;  the  hardness  and 
durability  of  the  substances ;  the  extraordinary  smoothness, 
and  softness  to  the  touch,  of  the  surfaces  ;  their  powers  of 
resisting  heat  and  acids ;  the  immense  breadth  of  the  field 
he  covered,  with  the  number  and  variety  of  his  works  in 
point  of  form,  subject,  size,  and  colour,  this  last  particularly 
as  to  his  vases ;  his  title  almost  to  the  paternity  of  the  art  of 
relief  in  modern  earthenware;  all  these  are  characteristics 
which  I  am  satisfied  only  to  name.  There  are,  however, 
two  other  points  still  on  my  mind :  one  the  general  cha- 
racter of  his  colours ;  the  other  his  extraordinary  merit  as  a 
restorer  of  form  in  fictile  products. 

The  general  character  of  his  colours  may,  perhaps,  be 
justly  described  as  a  strict  sobriety  imbibed  from,  and 
closely  following,  the  antique.  He  did  not  attempt  to  cover 
the  entire  field  of  porcelain  manufacture.  That  which  is? 
perhaps,  the  noblest  and  most  arduous  part  of  all  its  work, 
modelling  the  human  figure  in  the  solid,  he  rarely,  if  indeed 
ever,  attempted.  And  we  must  not  look  to  him  for  the  gay 
diversity  of  its  colouring  and  subjects ;  for  its  gilding,  some- 
times so  gorgeous  and  sometimes  so  delicate;  or  for  the 
splendid  effects  yielded,  in  particular,  by  its  deep  blue 
grounds.  In  no  instance,  known  to  me,  does  he  indulge  in 
showy  colour.  He  has  highly  glazed  vases  in  admirable 
taste  and  of  great  effect,  but  usually,  I  think,  the  ground  is 
some  variety  of  green  or  grey.  He  could  not,  however, 
have  been  insensible  to  the  attractions  of  such  colouring,  as 
was  produced  at  Sevres,  or  at  Chelsea.  When  we  find  a 
general  characteristic  running  through  the  works  of  a  man 
like  Wedgwood,  we  may  safely  assume  there  was  a  reason 
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for  it.  Probably  or  possibly,  the  reason  for  the  restraint 
and  sobriety  of  the  colouring  of  Wedgwood  is  to  be  found 
not  in  mere  imitation,  but  in  the  classical  and  strict  severity 
of  his  forms. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  to  give 
utterance  to  an  opinion,  that  the  forms  of  many  among  the 
most  costly  and  splendid  vases  which  were  produced  at 
Chelsea,  and  even  at  Sevres,  in  the  last  century,  were 
unsatisfactory:  sometimes  fantastic,  often  heavy  and  ungainly, 
rarely  successful  in  harmonising  the  handles  with  the  vessel, 
and  upon  the  whole  neither  conformable  to  any  strict  law  of 
Art ;  nor  worthy  of  the  material,  or  of  the  fine  colouring, 
drawing,  composition,  and  gilding,  there  and  elsewhere  so 
often  exhibited  in  the  decoration.  On  comparing  the  forms 
of  these  vases  with  those  of  Wedgwood,  although  these 
doubtless  have  also  suffered  as  to  their  finer  proportions, 
from  shrinking  in  the  fire,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
being  struck  with  his  superiority,  and  feeling  that  his  life- 
time constitutes  in  fictite  manufacture  nothing  less  than  a 
new  era  as  to  form.  It  is  hard  to  avoid  conjecturing  that 
his  eye  must  have  noticed,  and  must  in  this  respect  have 
condemned,  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  that  he  must  have 
formed  a  deliberate  resolution  to  do  what  I  think  it  is 
unquestionable  he  did ;  namely,  to  exhibit  to  the  world,  in 
this  vital  particular,  a  much  higher  standard  of  excellence. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  Wedgwood,  in  its  inner 
sense,  the  world  has  not  yet  been  informed ;  but  none  can 
presume  otherwise  than  well  of  one  who,  in  all  those  aspects 
which  offer  themselves  to  the  view  of  the  world,  appears  to 
have  been  admirable.  For  our  present  purpose,  let  us 
consider  him  only  as  a  master.  And  this  is  a  matter  of 
more  than  common  interest,  at  a  time  when  so  many  of  the 
most  eminent  firms  in  the  district  have,  in  .a  manner  the 
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most  laudable,  themselves  called  the  attention  of  public 
authority  to  the  condition  of  their  younger  labourers,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  friendly  aid  of  legislative  interference 
for  their  instruction  and  protection.  Indeed,  we  may  say  of 
the  all-important  question  of  the  condition  of  the  people, 
what  we  said  of  the  element  of  beauty  in  manufacture.  The 
demand  for  cheapness  presses  hard  upon  it:  yet  nothing 
which  depresses  the  moral  or  physical  condition  of  the 
people  below  the  standards  of  Christianity,  of  sufficiency, 
and  of  health,  can  in  the  end  be  cheap. 

In  the  year  1769,  when  Wedgwood  was  promoting  the 
Grand  Trunk  Canal,  and  building  his  works  and  settling  his 
colony  at  Etruria,  Goldsmith  published  the  beautiful  poem 
of  the  "  Deserted  Village,"  which  he  chose  with  strange 
caprice  to  found  upon  the  idle  notion  that  it  was  the  ten- 
dency of  trade  to  depopulate  the  country.  "  111,"  says  he, 

"  111  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  ills  a  prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates,  and  men  decay." 

Nor  does  he  only  mean,  that  trades  ill-regulated  may  be  in- 
jurious to  health.  After  describing  rural  happiness,  he 
begins  the  lament — 

"  But  times  are  alter'd  ;  trade's  unfeeling  train 
Usurp  the  land,  and  dispossess  the  swain." 

And  what  is  most  of  all  singular  is,  that  he  associates  this 
substitution  of  towns  for  villages  with  decrease  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  people  : — 

"  If  to  the  city  sped,  what  waits  him  there  ? 
To  see  profusion  that  he  must  not  share ; 
To  see  ten  thousand  baneful  arts  combined  ] 
To  pamper  luxury,  and  thin  mankind." 

At  any  rate,  Wedgwood's  does  not  appear  to  have  been  one 
of  those  baneful  arts.  Listen  to  the  account,  given  by  Mr. 
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Smiles,  of  the  mode  in  which  Wedgwood  thinned  man- 
kind : — 

"  From  a  half-savage,  thinly-peopled  district  of  some  7000  persons  in 
1760,  partially  employed  and  ill-remunerated,  we  find  them  increased,  in  the 
course  of  some  twenty-five  years,  to  about  treble  the  population,  abundantly 
employed,  prosperous,  and  comfortable."* 

Nor  was  this  multiplication  only,  without  improvement ; 
for  he  goes  on  to  quote  from  John  Wesley,  who  had  been 
pelted  at  Burslem  in  1760.  the  following  remarkable 
words  : — 

"  I  returned  to  Burslem.  How  is  the  whole  face  of  the  country  changed 
in  about  twenty  years  !  Since  which,  inhabitants  have  continually  flowed  in 
from  every  side.  Hence,  the  wilderness  is  literally  become  a  fruitful  field. 
Houses,  villages,  towns,  have  sprung  up  ;  and  the  country  is  not  more  im- 
proved than  the  people,  "f 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  testimony  more  honourable 
to  Wedgwood  :  nor  can  I  better  conclude  these  remarks 
than  by  uttering  the  cordial  hope  that  you,  his  successors, 
who  have  during  late  years  earned  so  much  honour  for  the 
taste  and  industry  of  the  country,  may  profit  in  all  respects 
more  and  more  effectually  by  the  lessons  your  great  fore- 
runner has  bequeathed  you,  and  may  find  at  least  one  sub- 
stantial part  of  your  reward  in  witnessing  around  you  a 
thriving,  contented,  healthy,  and  happy  population. 

*  See  Smiles's  "Lives  of  the  Engineers,"  vol.  i.  p.  448. 
f  Wesley's  Journals, 'quoted  by  Smiles,  uli  supra. 
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|  HE  annual  exposition  of  the  financial  state  and 
prospects  of  this  country,  even  on  ordinary  occa- 
sions, affords  abundant  material  of  interest  to  this 
House  and  to  the  nation,  and  of  anxiety  to  the  person 
charged  with  the  preparation  of  it ;  but  on  the  present 
occasion,  perhaps  that  interest  on  the  one  hand,  and  cer- 
tainly that  anxiety  on  the  other,  are  greatly  enhanced  by 
a  variety  of  circumstances,  including  among  them  the  num- 
ber of  separate  Motions  relating  to  taxes  which  have  recently 
,been  made  in  the  House,  and  which  indicate  the  increasing 
eagerness  of  the  people  with  respect  to  financial  ques- 
tions. 

Political  events,  shocks  which  have  enfeebled  or  over- 
thrown Administrations,  and  which  have  made  it  necessary 
to  adjourn  from  year  to  year  questions  of  taxation,  have 
likewise  greatly  accumulated  on  the  present  Government  the 
task  they  have  to  discharge  in  that  department ;  and  in  con- 
nexion with  those  questions  there  have  of  late  been  raised 
discussions  of  a  nature  deeply  interesting,  descending  to  the 
first  elementary  principles  of  taxation,  nay,  almost  to  the 
first  principles  on  which  men  are  united  in  civilised  society. 
With  a  task  so  formidable  before  me,  I  feel  warranted  in 
addressing  a  special  appeal  to  the  Committee  for  their  kind- 
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ness  and  indulgence ;  for  I  am  certain  that  only  so  can  I  be 
enabled — I  will  not  say  to  discharge  the  task  as  it  ought  to 
be  discharged,  for  that  is  wholly  beyond  my  power — but  to 
discharge  it  so  as  in  any  case  to  be  at  least  intelligible  to  my 
hearers. 

The  first  portion  of  my  duty  will  be  to  lay  before  the 
Committee  the  state  of  the  account  of  the  country.  I 
think  I  shall  best  fulfil  it,  by  taking  up  the  state  of  that 
account  from  the  point  at  which  it  stood  last  year,  when  the 
financial  department  was  in  the  hands  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli) ;  and  it  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Committee  to  observe,  that  as  our  experience 
grows  with  the  lapse  of  time,  so  do  we  obtain  larger  and 
still  larger  proof  of  the  elasticity  of  the  revenue,  and  of  the 
progress  of  the  productive  and  consuming  powers  of  the 
country. 

On  the  3oth  of  April,  1852,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  estimated  the  revenue  for  the  financial  year,  which 
had  then  just  commenced,  at  51,625,0007.  But  in  the 
month  of  December,  1852,  when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  occasion  to  return  to  the  subject,  he  was  able  to  present 
to  us  an  estimate  which  placed  the  revenue  of  the  year  at 
52,325,0007.,  and  thus  to  exhibit  an  increase  upon  his 
estimate,  made  in  April,  which  amounted  to  not  less  than 
7oo,ooo7.  And  now,  within  the  few  months  which  have 
elapsed  since  last  December,  we  have  further  evidence  of 
the  same  gratifying  character ;  for  the  revenue,  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  then  judiciously  estimated  at 
52,325,0007.  amounted  to  no  less,  when  we  reached  the 
termination  of  the  year,  on  the  5th  of  April,  than 
53,089,0007.,  showing  an  increase  of  1,464,0007.  upon  the 
estimate  formed  at  the  commencement  of  the  financial 
year. 
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The  expenditure  of  the  last  year;  ;as  estimated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  on  the  3oth  of  April,  1852, 
was  taken  at  51,163,0007.,  but  the  actual  expenditure  has 
only  reached  to  50,782,0007. ;  and  consequently  you  have 
had  figures  presented  to  you  in  the  balance-sheet  which 
must  have  been  gratifying  to  every  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, as  they  show  a  surplus  of  income  over  the  expenditure 
for  the  year  beginning  April  6,  1852,  and  ending  April  5, 
1853,  to  the  amount  of  2,460,0007. 

But,  Sir,  having  reached  this  point  by  a  smooth  and  easy 
progress,  it  is  now  my  duty  to  entreat  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
make  large  deductions  from  the  very  sanguine  estimate 
which  has  been  made  in  this  House — so  sanguine  as,  con- 
sidering the  quarters  from  which  it  came,  to  excite  my  sur- 
prise— that  because  our  balance-sheet  for  the  past  year 
shows  2,460,0007  of  surplus,  therefore  we  have  that  sum 
available  for  remission  of  taxation.  That,  would  be  a  too 
precipitate  inference.  Unfortunately,  before  we  arrive  at 
this  conclusion,  there  is  one  circumstance  rather  material  to 
examine,  and  that  is,  what  is  the  estimated  amount  of 
expenditure  for  the  financial  year  which  we  have  just  com- 
menced ? 

Well,  when  I  look  to  that,  and  compare  it  partly  as  it  is 
estimated,  but  chiefly  as  it  appears  on  the  actual  votes  of 
this  House,  with  the  estimates  of  the  last  year,  I  find  it 
stands  as  follows.  The  expenditure  for  1852-53  was 
50,782,0007.;  but  the  expenditure  for  1853-54,  the  great 
bulk  of  which  is  already  voted,  and  upon  which  I  can  anti- 
cipate, on  the  whole,  no  diminution,  amounts  to  52,183,0007. 
Therefore,  without  going  into  other  particulars,  which,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  occasion  a  further  deduction  from  the  surplus 
of  2,460,0007.,  I  beg  to  point  out  that  no  less  than 
1,400,0007.,  or  nearly  three-fifths  of  that  surplus,  are  already 
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disposed  of  by  the  charges  to  which  you  are  liable  under 
Acts  of  Parliament,  by  the  votes  to  which  the  House  has 
come  for  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  by  the  charges  on 
account  of  the  miscellaneous  services,  which,  I  apprehend, 
this  House  will  not  be  inclined  either  to  refuse  or  to 
diminish. 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  in  December,  1852, 
estimated  as  follows  his  surplus  for  the  present  year.  He 
took  a  total  sum  of  i,6oo,ooo/.,  of  which  I  think  he  stated 
that,  on  the  ordinary  revenue,  he  would  venture  to  antici- 
pate a  surplus  amounting  to  between  1,300,0007.  and 
i,4oo,ooo/.,  and  by  decrease  of  charge  for  the  Kaffir  war, 
a  further  sum  of  2oo,ooo/.  or  300,0007.  These  two  sums 
put  together  gave  a  surplus,  as  the  basis  of  his  calculation 
for  the  year,  amounting  to  i,6oo,ooo/.  At  that  period, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought  that  the  only  charge 
against  that  surplus  on  account  of  coming  expenditure 
would  be  the  sum  of  ioo,ooo/.,  which  he  proposed  to  apply 
to  light  dues  and  purposes  connected  with  shipping,  and  the 
sum  of  6oo,ooo/.  for  the  increase  he  anticipated  on  the 
great  military  services  of  the  country.  As  regards  the 
loOjOoo/.,  the  present  Government  have  made  arrange- 
ments which  they  hope  will  afford  great  relief  to  shipping, 
without  any  charge  to  the  Exchequer ;  but  as  regards  the 
estimates  for  defence  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
his  successors  in  office  have  not  been  so  fortunate ;  nor 
have  they,  nor  has  the  House,  thought  it  wise  to  confine 
the  votes  for  the  year  within  these  limits. 

I  shall  now  state  to  the  House  how  that  surplus  of 
i,6oo,ooo/.  has  been  absorbed.  The  increase  on  the  Navy 
estimates,  including  the  packet  service,  as  it  was  voted  in 
1852,  and  as  we  found  it  prepared  for  this  year,  making  the 
comparison  with  the  estimate  of  April,  1852,  and  not  for  my 
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present  purpose  including  the  supplemental  vote  of  last 
December,  amounts  to  617,6037. 

The  increase  on  the  Army  and  Commissariat,  but  almost 
entirely  on  the  Commissariat,  is  90,0007. ;  and  that  increase 
on  the  Commissariat  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  now  reached,  we  trust,  that  stage  in  the  hostilities 
at  the  Cape  when  we  may  consider  our  extraordinary  votes 
at  an  end,  and  when  the  provision  to  be  made  has  passed 
under  the  head  of  ordinary  expenditure.  Therefore,  though 
it  is  our  duty  to  submit  to  the  House,  during  the  present 
Session,  an  extraordinary  vote  for  2oo,ooo/.,  which  is 
essentially  retrospective,  we  have  likewise  to  submit  a  vote 
foi  70,000/1  in  Commissariat  expenditure,  which  in  its  cha- 
racter is  prospective,  and  analogous  to  our  ordinary 
estimates.  So  that  a  double  expenditure,  as  far  as  the 
Cape  is  concerned,  is  charged  on  the  service  of  the  present 
year. 

The  increase  on  the  Ordnance  is  6i6,ooo/.  The  Militia 
estimates  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  the  shape  in  which 
they  will  be  laid  on  the  table ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
there  will  be  a  large,  yet  I  believe  an  unavoidable  increase 
on  the  amount  estimated  last  year  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  The 
estimate  for  the  present  year  cannot,  I  fear,  be  expected  to 
be  much  less,  if  at  all  less,  than  530,0007.  I  doubt  if  it 
was  expected  twelve  months  ago  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
that  the  amount  would  be  more  than  something  like 
300,0007.  If  this  be  so,  there  will  be  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  expense  of  giving  effect  to  that  plan,  and  it 
is  right  that  the  House  of  Commons  should  know  clearly 
the  expense  of  giving  effect  to  any  plan,  especially  one 
which  has  realised,  in  other  respects,  all  the  most  favourable 
anticipations  formed  of  it.  The  increase  of  expense  for  the 
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militia,  as  compared  with  the  reckoning  of  mv  right  hon. 
Friend,  will,  I  apprehend,  be  about  230,0007. 

The  last  item  in  these  augmentations  of  expense  is  the 
sum  of  ioo,ooo/.,  added  to  the  votes  during  the  present 
year  for  the  purposes  of  public  education.  If  the  Com- 
mittee take  the  pains  to  put  together  these  five  items,  they 
will  find  that,  though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  anticipated  a  surplus  of  i,6oo,ooo/.  for  the 
financial  year  of  1853-54,  the  augmentations  of  charge,  prin- 
cipally voted  already,  but  in  part  yet  to  come,  amount  to  no 
less  than  1,654,0007. 

However,  as  I  have  already  stated  to  the  Committee, 
there  has  been  a  further  improvement  in  the  revenue  of  the 
country ;  and  there  are  likewise  some  few  items  of  public 
expenditure  on  which  the  Government  have  been  able  to 
effect  some  small  saving. 

With  respect  to  the  important  and  unsatisfactory  charge 
for  the  Packet  contract  service,  it  has  been  our  most  anxious 
desire  to  see  what,  consistently  with  justice,  was  to  be  done 
to  amend  the  position  of  the  public.  We  think  that  the 
amount  of  charge  which  that  service  has  reached  is  wholly 
disproportionate  with  the  benefit  derived. 

I  am  not  at  present  in  a  condition  to  lay  the  estimate  on 
the  table,  'or  to  state  exactly  what  the  estimate  will  be,  but 
I  venture  to  anticipate  that,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  year,  we 
may  be  able  to  effect  a  saving  on  it  of  not  less  than 
75,ooo/.  There  will  also  be  a  saving  on  the  charge  for 
Excheque):  Bills,  owing  to  the  diminution  of  interest,  amount- 
ing to  about  65,0007.  Further,  there  will  be  a  sum,  which 
the  House  must  observe  is  occasional  in  its  nature,  of 
13 5,000/4  arising  out  of  repayments  to  the  Crown  revenues, 
and  available  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  ways  and 
means,  in  consequence  of  a  bill  lately  passed  by  the  House, 
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which  had  reference  to  Metropolitan  Improvements ;  and, 
also,  there  will  be  a  sum  available,  through  the  liberation  of 
the  Crown  revenues  from  a  charge  which  heretofore  affected 
them  on  the  same  account,  to  the  extent  of  about  27,0007. 
These  various  items  will  give  a  fund  amounting  to  about 
301, ooo/.  i 

I  will  now  state  more  particularly  to  the  Committee  the 
items  of  anticipated  revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  country, 
from  which  they  will  see  precisely  the  amount  of  the  surplus 
we  have  to  deal  with.  I  should  at  the  outset  explain  that  I 
think  it  will  be  convenient  that  I  should  in  all  cases,  dis- 
regarding minute  inaccuracies,  give  my  estimates  in  round 
numbers.  I  will  now  present  to  the  Committee  an  account 
of  the  estimated  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1853- 
54.  With  regard  to  the  expenditure,  the  charge  for  the 
funded  debt  is  put  down  at  27,500,000^,  and  the  charge  for 
the  unfunded  debt  at  304,0007,  making  a  total  for  the  debt 
of  27,804,0007.  The  charges  on  the  Consolidated  Fund 
will  be  2,503,0007.  ;  the  Army  estimates,  6,625,0007. ;  the 
Navy,  6,235,0007.  (not  including  the  Packet  service) ;  the 
Ordnance  estimates,  3,053,0007.;  Miscellaneous,  4,476,0007.; 
Commissariat,  557,0007. ;  the  Militia,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
judge,  530,0007. ;  the  extraordinary  vote  for  the  Kaffir  war, 
2oo,ooo7. ;  and  the  Packet  service,  I  think,  may  be  rea- 
sonably taken  at  8oo,ooo7.  for  the  present  year.  These 
items  give  a  total  of  estimated  expenditure  amounting  to 
52,183,0007. 

I  now  come  to  the  estimate  of  anticipated  revenue.  I 
take  the  revenue  of  the'  Customs  at  2o,68o,ooo7. ;  Excise, 
14,640,0007.  ;  Stamps,  6,700,0007. ;  Taxes,  3,250,0007. ;  and 
Income  tax,  5,550,0007.  From  the  Post  Office  we  expect 
900,0007. ;  and  from  the  Crown  Lands,  assisted  by  the 
addition  I  have  already  referred  to,  390,0007.;  from  mis- 
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cellaneous  sources  of  receipt,  including,  I  think,  about 
i6o,ooo7.,  the  capital  of  the  Merchant  Seamen's  Fund,  out 
of  which  we  shall  have  to  pay  8o,ooo7.  during  the  present 
year  on  account  of  pensions ;  and  the  whole  of  the 
remainder,  I  need  not  say,  will  be  absorbed  long  before 
that  charge  for  pensions  ceases — we  expect  ^about  320,0007, 
and  from  old  stores  460,0007.  To  these  I  venture  to  add, 
though  the  item  is  necessarily  one  of  uncertainty  and  con- 
jecture, that  I  anticipate  a  saving  of  not  less  than  ioo,ooo7. 
from  the  operations  which  have  been  proposed  to  the 
House  in  connexion  with  the  exchange  and  redemption  of 
stock.  It  may  certainly  be  less,  and  it  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  more ;  the  final  result,  I  hope,  will  show  a  con- 
siderably greater  saving.  I  venture  now  to  take  credit  for 
ioo,ooo/.  on  that  account.  Adding  up,  then,  these  various 
items,  the  Committee  will  find  that  they  give  a  total  esti- 
mated income  for  the  year  of  52,990,0007,  against  which  we 
have  to  set  the  total  estimated  expenditure  of  52,183,0007, 
showing  an  apparent  surplus  of  807,0007 

Anxious,  above  all,  to  avoid  raising  undue  expectations, 
I  am  desirous  to  impress  on  the  Committee  that  it  has  to 
bear  in  mind,  that  out  of  this  sum  of  8oo,ooo7.  an  amount 
of  2T5,ooo7.  consists  of  moneys  which  proceed  not  from 
permanent  or  recurring  sources,  but  of  moneys  available 
simply  for  the  year,  and  not  to  be  repeated.  Likewise,  with 
the  uncertainty  connected  with  the  item  for  the  Packet 
service,  and  with  that  for  the  Channel  Islands  harbours,  on 
which  my  right  lion.  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty  and 
I  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  can  or  cannot  venture  to 
make  a  reduction  in  the  sum  printed  in  the  estimates,  it  is 
possible  that  the  surplus  I  have  mentioned  may  fall  short  of 
being  realised  to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of  ioo,ooo7. ;  there- 
fore, it  will  be  more  secure  for  the  Committee  to  assume 
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that  the  surplus,  instead  of  8oo,ooo/.,  will  be  7oo,ooo/.,  and 
to  bear  in  mind  that  2 1 5,ooo/.  out  of  it  consists  of  occa- 
sional payments.  At  the  same  time,  while  giving  this 
explanation  by  way  of  caution,  my  sanguine  hope  is  that  we 
shall  realise  a  surplus  of  8oo,ooo/. 

This  is  the  state  of  the  account  of  the  country,  as  I  have 
endeavoured  to  bring  it  up  to  the  present  moment.  But  the 
Committee  will  not  have  failed  to  observe  that,  in  reckoning 
the  estimated  income,  I  have  included  a  large  sum,  amount- 
ing to  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  revenue,  which 
from  1842  up  to  the  present  time  we  have  been  deriving 
from  the  Income  tax.  The  Income  tax,  however,  has  at 
this  moment  legally  expired,  and  it  will  be  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  or  not  they  shall  revive  it. 
Upon  that  subject  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
trouble  the  Committee  at  some  length ;  but  before  I  venture 
on  a  detailed  and  continuous  exposition  of  the  views  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  prospective  finance,  there  are 
two  o»  three  incidental  questions  to  which  I  shall  briefly 
advert,  on  account  chiefly  of  the  position  they  occupied  in 
the  financial  statement  of  my  predecessor  in  the  office  I 
now  have  the  honour  to  fill. 

The  first  of  these  has  reference  to  a  particular  class. 
Now  as  regards  the  Shipping  interest,  the  House  knows, 
from  a  statement  already  made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  afford  what  they  trust  will  be  found 
considerable  benefit  and  relief  to  that  interest,  without  im- 
posing an  annual  charge  upon  the  public. 

But  there  was  another  interest  mentioned  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Disraeli)  which  has  so  much 
claim  upon  the  general  sympathies  of  the  House,  that 
respect  and  consideration  demand  that  I  should  not  leave  it 

18 
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without  mention :  I  mean  that  which  is  called  the  West 
Indian  interest.  With  regard  to  that  interest,  I  regret  to 
say  that  there  is  indeed  little,  if  anything,  that  can  be  done 
by  a  Government,  in  our  view,  consistently  with  its  more 
extended  duties  to  the  public,  in  fulfilment  of  the  demands 
which  that  interest  has  preferred.  With  regard  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  on  sugar,  which  is  one  of  its  requests,  in 
proportion  to  the  fall  in  the  duty  upon  foreign  sugar,  so  as 
to  maintain  the  differential  rate  that  now  exists  between 
them,  it  is  entirely  impossible  for  the  Government  to  hold 
out  the  smallest  hope  that  their  recommendation  can  be 
adopted.  With  respect  to  the  question  of  refining  their 
sugar  in  bond,  which  is  of  a  different  character,  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  (Mr.  Wilson)  will  take 
a  future  occasion  of  entering  more  at  large  into  that  ques- 
tion ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  we  have  not  discovered  any 
method  of  granting  that  privilege,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  sugar,  which  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  West  Indians  and  to  the  refining  trade,  and  which  at  the 
same  time  would  not  inflict  very  heavy  loss  uraon  the 
revenue.  With  respect  to  the  equalisation  of  the  spirit 
duties,  again,  I  fear,  that  really  nothing  remains  .to  be  done 
in  that  matter.  I  believe  the  distillers  of  this  country 
consider  that  already  the  duties  have  been  somewhat  more 
than  equalised,  all  things  considered,  in  the  case  of  the 
West  Indies.  At  all  events,  we  are  not  prepared  to  propose 
any  change  in  the  law  in  the  nature  of  equalisation  of  spirit 
duties  as  between  colonial  and  domestic  produce. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  it  has  occurred  to  the 
Government  that  they  might  entertain  a  sanguine  hope  of 
being  able,  at  very  slight  charge  to  this,  country,  perhaps  at 
no  charge,  to  confer  material  benefit  on  the  West  Indies,, 
and  that  in  a  way  which,  if  it  can  be  effected,  will,  I  am 
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sure,  command  the  approbation  of  this  House,  because  it  is 
by  enabling  them  to  economise  the  heavy  expenditure  of 
their  own  governments  \  a  heavy  and  now  in  many  cases  al- 
most a  ruinous  expenditure.  In  the  case  of  Jamaica,  for 
example,  there  is  a  public  debt,  the  minimum^rate  of  interest 
upon  which  is  6  per  cent.,  and  the  maximum  .10  per  cent, 
the  capital  of  the  debt  amounting  to  about  5oo,oqo/. ;  and 
if  it  were  possible  for  the  Government  to  induce  the  As. 
sembly  of  Jamaica  to  amend  the  vicious  constitution  of  that 
island,  and  to  place  it  upon  a  foundation  that  would  give 
scope  for  a  strict  control  over  expenditure,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  then  be  disposed  to  recommend  to  the 
House  to  employ  the  credit  of  this  country  in  the  way  of 
guarantee  on  behalf  of  the  Island  of  Jamaica.  I  do  not  now 
inquire  whether  that  would  entail  a  charge  upon  you ;  I  be- 
lieve it  would  entail  none.  I  should  be  the  first  to  assert 
that  there  should  be  the  utmost  jealousy  as  to  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  credit  of  this  country  between  debtors  and 
creditors  out  of  it ;  but  considering  all  that  has  happened  to 
the  West  Indies — considering  the  effect  that  British  legisla- 
tion has  had  in  precipitating  their  difficulties — I  do  believe 
that  if  we  were  able  to  point  out  a  prospect  of  great  and  ef- 
fectual relief  to  Jamaica,  to  be  indirectly  obtained  through 
an  effectual  reform  in  its  government,  this  House  would  look 
with  a  generous  and  a  considerate  eye  upon  any  proposal 
for  using  the  credit  of  this  country  in  the  manner  that  I  have 
mentioned.  What  I  have.said  refers  -to  Jamaica,  which  pre- 
sents at  this  moment  by  far  the  most  urgent  case  of  distress 
amongst  the  West  India  colonies ;  I  am  not  sure  that  there 
is  any  other  among  those  colonies  which  would  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  request  a  similar  interposition ;  if  they  did,  it  would 
depend  upon  the  case  they  showed.  I  do  not  think  it  likely 
that  such  a  case  will  arise ;  all  I  mean  to  say  at  the  present 
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moment  is  that  the  door  will  not  be  absolutely  shut  against 
them. 

I  pass  on  now  from  the  collateral  topic  of  the  West  In- 
dian interest  to  another  such  topic — that  connected  with  the 
Exchequer  Loan  Fund.  After  all  that  passed  in  debate  in 
December  last,  it  was  evidently  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  make  a  full  investigation  into  the  trans- 
actions of  that  Board.  We  have  instituted  that  investiga- 
tion ;  we  have  presented  the  results  in  print  to  the  House : 
they  are  in  a  form  so  simple,  that  an  inspection  occupying 
only  a  few  minutes  will  exhibit  them  to  any  hon.  Member. 
It  appears  from  the  figures  there  presented,  that  even  after 
debiting  the  Exchequer  Loan  Fund — I  will  not  say  with 
every  folly  of  Parliament,  but  with  every  questionable  or 
ambiguous  grant  that  has  been  made — after  charging  the 
whole  of  this  to  the  last  farthing,  yet  such  has  been  the 
sound  discretion  exercised  by  the  members  and  officers  of 
that  Board  in  the  loans  they  have  made,  that  while  they 
have  afforded  an  immense  amount  of  local  accommodation, 
they  have  likewise  realised,  after  paying  every  expense  that 
belongs  to  the  Office,  a  net  balance  of  not  less  than 
227,000/1,  which  balance,  if  we  put  values  such  as  sanguine 
men  might  perhaps  put  upon  certain  investments  that  have 
not  yet  been  realised,  it  is  far  from  impossible  may  be  raised 
to  nearly  i,ooo,ooo/.  of  money  to  the  credit  of  the  entire 
transactions  of  the  Board.  It  is  our  candid  opinion,  under 
these  circumstances,  that  the  favourable  sentiments  ex- 
pressed by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, in  December  last,  in  regard  to  the  Exchequer  Loan 
Fund,  are  justified  by  the  facts,  and  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  propose  the  abolition  of  that  system,  which  we  think  has 
been  both  honourable  to  those  who  have  administered  it, 
and  highly  beneficial  to  the  country. 
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I  now  approach  a  very  difficult  portion  of  the  task  that 
I  have  to  perform — the  discussion  of  the  Income-tax.  The 
first  question  that  this  Committee  has  to  consider  is,  whether 
or  not  it  will  make  efforts  to  part  with  the  Income-tax  at 
once.  I  do  not  say  that  such  an  alternative  is  impossible. 
On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  by  the  conjunction  of  three 
measures,  one  of  which  must  be  a  tax  upon  land,  houses, 
and  other  visible  property,  of  perhaps  6d.  in  the  pound ; 
and  another,  a  system  of  licences  upon  trade  made  uni- 
versal, and  averaging  something  like  7/. ;  and  the  third,  a 
change  in  your  system  of  legacy  duties ;  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  you  at  once  to  part  with  the  Income-tax.  But  Her 
Majesty's  Government  do  not  recommend  such  a  course  to 
the  Committee,  because  they  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that 
such  a  system  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  far  more  unequal 
and  cause  greater  dissatisfaction  than  the  Income-tax ;  they 
believe,  likewise,  that  it  would  arrest  other  beneficial  reforms 
of  taxation ;  and  they  believe  it  would  raise  that  difficult 
question  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  the  public  funds  of 
this  country  in  a  form  the  most  inconvenient.  I  might 
dilate  upon  this  subject,  but  it  is  needless  to  do  so.  I  leave 
it  to  those,  if  such  there  be,  who  are  prepared  to  recommend 
the  immediate  abandonment  of  the  Income-tax.  Such  is 
not  the  recommendation  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  Income-tax,  I  wish  that  I  could 
possess  the  Committee  with  the  impression,  that  constant 
study  has  made  upon  my  own  mind,  of  the  deep  and  vital 
importance  of  the  subject.  We  are  too  apt  to  measure  the 
importance  of  the  subject  by  the  simple  fact,  that  we  draw 
from  this  tax  5,500,0007.  of  revenue.  Sir,  that  sum  is  a 
large  one,  but  the  mention  of  it  conveys  no  idea  to  the 
Committee  of  the  immense  moment  and  magnitude  of  the 
question.  If  you  want  to  appreciate  the  Income-tax,  you 
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must  go  back  to  the  epoch  of  its  birth  ;  you  must  consider 
what  it  has  done  for  you,  in  times  of  national  peril  and 
emergency ;  and  what,  if  you  do  not  destroy  it — and  I  will 
explain  afterwards  what  I  mean  by  "  destroy" — it  may  do 
for  you  again,  if  it  please  God  that  those  times  shall  re- 
turn. 

Sir,  it  was  in  the  crisis  of  the  revolutionary  war  that,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  found  the  resources  of  taxation  were  failing  under 
him,  his  mind  fell  back  upon  the  conception  of  the  Income- 
tax  ;  and,  when  he  proposed  it  to  Parliament,  that  great 
man,  possessed  with  his  great  idea,  raised  his  eloquence  to 
an  unusual  height  and  power.  There  is  a  description  of  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Pitt  on  that  occasion,  written  by  a  foreigner, 
a  well-known  writer  of  the  day — Mallet  du  Pan — which  I 
may  venture  to  read  to  the  Committee ;  I  believe  after  the 
lapse  even  of  so  many  years,  it  will  be  heard  not  wholly 
without  interest.  This  is  an  account  which,  in  a  periodical 
that  he  edited,  he  gives  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  in  1798  : — 

'  "  From  the  time  that  deliberate  assemblies  have  existed,  I  doubt  whether 
any  man  ever  heard  a  display  of  this  nature,  equally  astonishing  for  its  ex- 
tent, its  precision,  and  the  talents  of  its  author.  It  is  not  a  speech  spoken 
by  the  Minister  ;  it  is  a  complete  course  of  public  economy  ;  a  work,  and 
one  of  the  finest  works,  upon  practical  and  theoretical  finance,  that  ever 
distinguished  the  pen  of  a  philosopher  and  statesman.  We  may  add  this 
Statement  to  the  learned  researches  of  such  men  as  Adam  Smith,  Arthur 
Young,  and  Stuart,  whom  the  Minister  honoured  with  his  quotations." 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  Committee  are  aware  how 
much  the  country  owes  to  the  former  Income-tax ;  but,  be- 
cause I  deem  it  to  be  of  vital  importance  that  you  should 
fully  appreciate  the  power  of  this  colossal  engine  of  finance, 
I  will  venture  to  place  before  you,  in  what  I  think  an  intelli- 
gible and  striking  form,  the  results  which  it  once  achieved. 
I  will  draw  the  comparison  between  the  mode  in  which 
your  burdens  were  met  during  that  period  of  the  great  War 
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when  you  had  no  Income-tax ;  during  that  period  of  the 
war,  when  you  had  the  Income-tax  in  a  state  of  half-effi- 
ciency ;  and  during  that  last  and  most  arduous  period  of  the 
war,  when  the  Income-tax  was  in  its  full  power. 

From  1793  to  1798,  a  period  of  six  years,  there  was  no 
Income-tax:  from  1799  to  1802,  there  was  an  Income-tax, 
but  the  provisions  of  the  law  made  it  far  less  effective,  in 
proportion  to  its  rate,  than  it  now  is  :  and  lastly,  from  1806 
to  1815,  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  you  had  the  Income- 
tax  in  its  full  force.  Now,  every  one  of  us  is  aware  of  the 
enormous  weight  and  enormous  mischief  that  have  been 
entailed  upon  this  country  by  the  accumulation  of  our 
Debt ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  demonstrated 
by  the  figures,  that  our  Debt  need  not  at  this  moment  have 
existed  had  there  been  the  resolution  to  submit  to  the  In- 
come-tax at  an  earlier  period.  This  test,  I  think  you  will 
admit,  is  a  fair  one ;  I  put  together  the  whole  charge  of 
Government  and  war,  together  with  the  charge  of  so  much 
of  the  National  Debt  as  had  accrued  before  1793  ;  so  as  to 
make  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  a  fair  start  from  1793. 
The  charge  of  government  and  war,  together  with  the  charge 
of  debt  incurred  before  1793  amounted,  on  the  average  of 
the  six  years,  down  to  1798,  to  36,030,0007.  a-year:  the 
revenue  of  that  period,  with  all  the  additional  taxes  that 
were  laid  on,  amounted  to  20,626,0007.  a-year :  there  was, 
therefore,  an  annual  excess  of  charge  above  revenue — 
charge  for  government,  for  war,  and  for  debt  contracted 
before  1793,  ^ut  not  including  the  charge  of  debt  contracted 
since  1793 — °f  no  IGSS  than  15,404,0007. 

But  in  1798  you  just  initiate  the  Income-tax,  and  imme- 
diately a  change  begins.  In  the  four  years,  from  1799  to 
1802,  the  charge  for  the  same  items  that  I  have  mentioned, 
which  had  been  36,000,0007.,  rose  to  47,413,0007.  a-year; 
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but  the  revenue  rose  to  33,724,0007,  a-year,  and  the  excess 
for  those  four  years  was  diminished  by  about  2,ooo,ooo/, 
a-year;  instead  of  an  annual  excess  of  i5,4oo,ooo/.  over 
revenue,  it  was  £13,689,000.  Now  look  to  the  operation 
of  the  tax,  both  direct  and  collateral,  from  1806  to  1815, 
during  the  time  when  your  exertions  were  greatest,  and 
your  charges  were  heaviest.  The  average  annual  expenses 
of  war  and  government,  from  1806  to  1815,  together  with 
the  charge  upon  the  debt  contracted  before  1793,  were 
65,794,0007 ;  but  you  had  your  Income-tax  in  its  full 
force,  with  your  whole  financial  system  invigorated  by  its 
effects,  and  the  revenue  of  the  country  now  amounted  to 
63,790,0007. ;  while  the  deficiency  in  actual  hard  money, 
which  during  the  war  represented  something  like  double  the 
amount  in  debt,  owing  to  the  rate  at  which  you  borrowed, 
instead  of  being  15,404,0007.  a-year,  or  as  it  was  in  the 
second  period,  13,689,0007.  a-year,  was  only  £2,004,000 
a-year,  from  1806  to  1815. 

Such  was  the  power  of  the  Income-tax.  I  have  said 
there  was  a  deficiency  annually  of  2,004,0007,  but  it  is  fair 
for  you  to  recollect,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  fully  to 
present  to  you  the  fact  I  want  to  place  in  clear  view,  that 
out  of  the  65,794,0007.  of  charge  that  I  have  mentioned, 
about  9,500,0007  was  due  for  charge  of  debt  contracted 
before  1793  >  so  tnat>  if  vou  compare  the  actual  expense  of 
government,  including  the  whole  expense  of  war  from  1806 
to  1815,  with  your  revenue  when  you  had  the  Income-tax, 
it  stands  thus  before  you  —  that  you  actually  raised 
7,ooo,ooo7.  a-year  during  that  period,  more  than  the  charge 
of  government,  and  the  charge  of  war.  That,  I  must  say, 
is  to  me  a  most  remarkable  fact.  It  affords  to  me  the  proof, 
that  if  you  do  not  destroy  the  efficacy  of  this  engine — I  do 
not  raise  now  the  question  whether  it  is  to  be  temporary  or 
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permanent,  which  I  hold  to  be  quite  a  different  question, 
and  I  will  go  into  that  by-and-bye — it  affords  you  the 
means,  should  hostilities  unhappily  again  break  out,  of  at 
once  raising  your  army  to  300,000  men,  and  your  fleet  to 
100,000,  with  all  your  establishments  in  proportion.  And, 
much  as  may  be  said  of  the  importance — in  which  I  concur 
— of  an  Army  Reserve  and  a  Navy  Reserve,  and  of  having 
your  armouries  and  your  arsenals  well  stored,  I  say  this 
fiscal  reserve  is  no  less  important ;  for,  if  it  be  used  aright, 
it  is  an  engine  to  which  you  may  resort ;  and  with  which, 
judiciously  employed,  if  unhappily  necessity  arise — which 
may  God  in  His  mercy  avert — you  may  again,  if  need  be, 
defy  the  world. 

This,  then,  is  the  purpose  which  the  Income-tax  has 
served ;  that,  in  a  time  of  vital  struggle,  it  enabled  you  to 
raise  the  income  of  the  country  above  its  expenditure  01 
war  and  civil  government ;  and  that  service,  so  performed, 
was  performed  at  a  time  when  men  do  not  minutely  inquire 
into  the  incidence  of  taxation,  they  do  not  then  indulge 
themselves  in  the  adjustment  of  details,  but  they  are  afraid 
lest  they  should  lose  the  mass  and  the  substance.  But 
times,  when  the  hand  of  violence  is  let  loose,  and  when 
whole  plains  are  besmeared  with  carnage,  are  the  times  when 
it  is  desirable  that  you  should  have  the  power  of  resort  to 
this  mighty  engine,  to  make  it  again  available  for  the  defence 
and  the  salvation  of  the  country. 

Well,  Sir,  the  Income-tax  dropped,  along  with  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Income-tax,  in  1816  :  but  it  was  destined  to  be 
revived.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  1842,  called  forth  from  repose 
this  giant,  who  had  once  shielded  us  in  war,  to  come  and 
assist  our  industrious  toils  in  peace;  and,  if  the  first  Income- 
tax  produced  enduring  and  memorable  results,  so,  I  am  free 
to  say,  at  less  expenditure  by  far  in  money,  and  without 
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those  painful  accompaniments  of  havoc,  war,  and  blood- 
shed, so  has  the  second  Income-tax.  It  has  been  the  in- 
strument by  which  you  have  introduced,  and  by  which  I 
hope  ere  long  you  may  perfect,  the  reform,  the  effective 
reform,  of  your  commercial  and  fiscal  system ;  and  I,  for 
one,  am  bold  enough  to  hope  and  to  expect  that,  in  reform- 
ing your  own  fiscal  and  commercial  system,  you  have  laid 
the  foundations  of  similar  reforms — slow,  perhaps,  but  cer- 
tain in  their  progress — through  every  country  of  the  civilized 
world.  I  say,  therefore,  Sir,  that  if  we  rightly  use  the 
Income-tax,  when  we  part  with  it,  we  may  look  back  upon 
it  with  some  satisfaction,  and  may  console  ourselves  for  the 
annoyances  it  may  have  entailed  by  the  recollection,  that  it 
has  been  the  means  of  achieving  a  great  good  immediately 
to  England,  and  ultimately  to  mankind. 

Let  me  now  attempt  to  present  to  the  Committee  a  closer 
analysis  of  this  impost.  I  shall  assume  that  it  is  your  view, 
as  it  is  the  view  of  the  Government,  that  we  cannot,  at  the 
present  moment,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  public  interest, 
dispense  with  the  Income-tax.  Let  us  next  look  a  little  into 
its  composition,  and  attempt  to  investigate  the  charges 
which  are  alleged  against  it.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
make  light  of  those  charges.  In  my  own  individual  opinion 
it  is  perfectly  plain,  from  the  mode  in  which  the  Income-tax 
was  put  an  end  to  at  the  termination  of  the  great  war,  that 
it  is  not  well  adapted  for  a  permanent  portion  of  your  ordi- 
nary financial  system.  Whether  it  is  so  or  not,  a  matter  on 
which  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion,  this  I  think  is 
on  all  hands  agreed,  that  it  is  not  adapted  for  a  permanent 
portion  of  your  fiscal  system,  unless  you  can  by  reconstruc- 
tion remove  its  inequalities.  Even  if  you  could  remove  its 
inequalities,  a  question  we  will  patiently  examine,  there 
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would  still  remain,  in  my  mind  at  least,  objections  to  it  of 
the  gravest  character. 

The  reconstruction  of  your  Income-tax  would,  I  think, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  found  to  open  up  social  ques- 
tions of  the  most  serious  import ;  and  the  machinery  of  the 
Income-tax,  involving,  as  it  necessarily  does  to  so  large  an 
extent,  the  objectionable  principle  of  self-assessment,  in  my 
opinion  can  never  be  satisfactory  to  the  country.  First,  be- 
cause self-assessment  leads  to  grievous  frauds  upon  the 
revenue,  and  renders  the  real  inequality  of  the  tax  far 
greater  than  any  of  those  among  its  inequalities  which  im- 
mediately strike  the  public  eye  and  feelings ;  and,  secondly, 
because  of  the  tendency  to  immorality,  which  is,  I  fear,  es- 
sentially inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  operation. 

But  now  let  us  examine  the  composition  of  the  Income- 
tax.  First,  let  me  observe,  that  we  are  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  speaking  of  this  impost  as  merely  a  simple  tax ;  it  is 
rather  a  code,  or  system  of  taxation.  In  mere  bulk  it  is  a 
volume ;  it  has  been  elaborated  by  many  successive  strokes 
•in  successive  years;  it  has  accumulated  a  large  mass  of  pre- 
cedents for  its  application,  and,  in  short,  it  is  a  vast  and 
complicated  system  of  taxation,  by  which  we  succeed  in 
raising,  in  round  numbers,  5,6oo,ooo/.  a-year.  One  28th 
part  of  this  sum  is  2oo,ooo/. 

Now,  if  you  investigate  the  composition  of  Schedule  A, 
you  will  find  that  land  and  houses — which  I  take  together, 
because  their  position  is  substantially  analogous — including 
the  incomes  charged  upon  them  in  respect  to  mortgages  and 
settlements,  pay  no  less  than  i2-28ths  of  the  tax,  or  about 
2,400,0007. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  great  element  of  this  tax — 
namely,  the  payment  that  proceeds  from  trades.  In  order 
to  get  at  this  payment  accurately,  we  must  descend  a  little 
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deeper  than  the  mere  classification  of  the  schedules.  There 
are  in  Schedule  A  some  considerable  classes  of  property 
which  pay  duty  along  with  land  and  houses,  to  the  extent, 
I  think,  of  something  like  270,0007.  a-year,  yet  which  are 
essentially  trading  concerns.  For  the  purpose  which  I  have 
in  view  I  must  likewise  take  out  of  Schedule  B  the  sum  paid 
for  the  occupation  of  land,  and  place  it  along  with  trades, 
with  which  it  is  essentially  analogous  in  character.  This 
gives  me  330,0007.  more,  and  then  I  come  to  what  I  may 
call  trades  proper — namely,  those  which  appear  in  Schedule 
D,  and  which  pay  a  sum  of  something  like  i,2oo,ooo/. 
These  three  branches  of  trades  in  Schedules  A,  B,  and  D, 
contribute  an  income  of  no  less  than  i,8oo,ooo/.  or  9-28ths 
of  the  whole  tax; — and  the  two  together — that  is  to  say, 
land  and  houses  and  trades,  pay  4,2oo,ooo/.,  or  2i-28ths  of 
the  whole  tax.  There  remain  the  Funds  in  Schedule  C, 
which  pay  750,0007.,  or  i-7th  of  the  whole  tax;  and  salaries 
in  Schedule  E,  which  pay  about  i-i7th  of  the  tax.  Pro- 
fessions in  Schedule  D,  after  striking  out  those  which  partake 
rather  of  the  character  of  trades,  pay  250,0007.,  or  about 
1-2  2nd  of  the  tax.  Thus  we  see,  the  funds,  salaries,  and 
professions  make  up  the  remaining  fourth  of  the  tax ;  three- 
fourths  being  paid  by  land  and  houses,  and  by  trades. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  gross  inequality  is  the  characteristic 
of  the  tax,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be  levied,  that  it  is 
unjust  to  levy  it,  upon  precarious  and  realised  income  alike. 
What  income  is  precarious,  and  what  income  is  realised? 
Income  derived  from  trade  would,  I  presume,  be  called  pre- 
carious ;  and,  without  wishing  to  anticipate  the  judgment  of 
the  Committee,  I  may  probably  assume  that  this  is  their 
opinion.  Now,  I  beg  the  Committee  to  observe  that,  after 
all,  the  main  question  is  between  land  and  trade.  Every- 
thing else,  in  respect  of  bulk  and  magnitude,  forms  but  a 
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mere  outlier  and  appendage  to  this,  the  main  question. 
Land  and  houses,  we  find,  pay  an  income-tax  of  2,400,0007., 
and  trade  pays  i,8oo,ooo/.  ;  between  them  they  pay  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  tax.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
justice  of  the  present  relations  between  land  and  trade  must 
go  a  considerable  way,  I  do  not  say  the  whole  way,  towards 
the  solution  of  the  great  question  whether  the  tax  is,  in  the 
main,  a  just  tax  or  not. 

Let  us  look  now  at  the  case,  as  it  stands  between  land 
with  houses  on  the  one  side,  and  trade  on  the  other ;  and, 
if  the  Committee  will  do  me  the  favour  to  follow  me  in  the 
estimate  I  am  about  to  enter  upon,  it  shall  be  my  endeavour 
to  place  the  matter  before  them  in  as  clear  a  light  as  possi- 
ble. My  first  object  is  to  show  the  amount  of  tax  really 
paid  by  land.  When  persons  say  that  realised  and  pre- 
carious incomes  ought  not  to  pay  the  same  rates,  and  that 
therefore  the  tax  should  be  reconstructed,  they  forget  to 
inquire  whether  at  the  present  moment  realised  and  pre- 
carious incomes  as  represented  by  land  and  houses  on  the 
one  hand,  and  by  trades  on  the  other,  do  or  do  not  pay  the 
same  rates.  Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  see  at  what  rate 
land  and  houses  pay.  Land  pays  in  the  gross  *]d.  in  the 
pound  upon  an  income  not  assessed  by  the  possessors  of  the 
property,  but  by  a  standard  independent  of  them ;  and  this 
sum  is  paid  without  any  deduction  worth  mentioning  in 
respect  of  the  difference  between  gross  and  net  income.  It 
is  obvious  that,  in  order  to  estimate  how  much  land  and 
houses  really  pay,  we  must  deduct  the  whole  of  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  gross  and  the  net  income.  Nay,  we  must 
do  more  than  this,  because  the  owners  of  land  and  houses 
are  not  the  only  persons  beneficially  interested  in  this  des- 
cription of  property ;  there  remain  behind  a  large  body  of 
mortgagers,  incumbrancers,  and  life-renters,  who,  although 
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they  pay  >jd.  in  the  pound  on  their  share  of  the  proceeds  of 
lands  and  houses,  do  not  pay  anything  towards  making  up 
the  difference  between  gross  and  net  receipts. 

In  the  estimate  I  am  about  to  submit  to  the  Committee, 
I  have  been  guided  by  inquiries  which  every  member  of  it 
is  as  capable  of  making  as  I  am.  I  can  only  say,  that  this 
Estimate  has  been  framed  in  a  spirit  of  moderation,  and 
tested,  as  well  as  the  case  admitted,  by  reference  to  persons 
most  familiar  with  the  subject.  About  8o,ooo,ooo/.,  the 
gross  income  of  land  and  houses,  pays  the  tax.  At  yd.  in 
the  pound,  this  gives,  in  round  numbers,  2,333,0007. 
What  are  the  deductions  which  ought  to  be  allowed  for  the 
difference  between  gross  and  net  income — I  will  not  say 
according  to  an  arbitrary  standard  of  equity,  but,  if  we 
should  break  up  the  present  scheme  and  construct  a  new 
one,  what  should  we  be  called  on,  and  of  course  I  must  say, 
what  should  we  in  justice  be  compelled,  to  allow  on  this 
score?  In  Scotland,  among  the  difference  between  gross 
and  net  income  of  lands,  one  class  are  known  by  the  desig- 
nation of  "  public  burdens."  We  have  no  analagous  phrase 
in  England ;  but  we  have  heavy  deductions,  perhaps  on  the 
whole  not  less  heavy  than  in  Scotland,  from  gross  rental. 
The  first  great  item  is  the  large  charge  for  repairs ;  and 
under  this  head  I  include  all  repairs  for  buildings,  fences, 
and  such  drains  as  are  not  kept  by  the  tenant.  Repairs 
constitute  a  large  charge  upon  land  ;  but  as  regards  houses 
it  is  still  larger.  You  must  allow  for  insurance ;  and  also 
for  law  charges,  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  conduct 
business  connected  with  landed  property  and  houses.  You 
must  allow,  I  will  not  say  all  the  cost  of  management,  but 
as  much  of  it  as  you  allow  to  a  merchant  under  Schedule 
D — you  must  allow  for  clerks,  sub-agents,  ground-bailiffs, 
offices,  stationery,  receipts,  and  so  forth.  You  must  allow 
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for  arrears  of  rent ;  and  you  must  likewise  allow  for  what 
are  called  abatements  of  rent,  which  are  a  real  deduction 
from  income.  How  much  shall  we  allow  under  these  heads  ? 
What  is  the  gross  deduction  we  must  make  from  the  income 
of  8o,ooo,ooo7.  supposed  to  be  received  by  the  owners  of 
land  and  houses  ?  I  take  it  at  16  per  cent.  I  do  not  think 
this  an  unfair  estimate ;  I  am  certain  that  it  is,  in  some 
instances,  a  very  low  one.  If  16  per  cent,  be  a  fair  deduc- 
tion, it  is  evident  we  should  reduce  the  8o,ooo,ooo/.,  sub- 
jected to  a  tax  of  7*7.  in  the  pound,  by  the  sum  of 
i2,8oo,ooo7.,  which  is  actually  expended  before  the  income 
reaches  the  pocket  of  the  owner ;  and,  therefore,  we  have 
arrived  at  this  point,  that  we  have  now  got  instead  of 
8o,ooo,ooo/.  of  income,  only  67,200,0007.,  and  this  reduced 
amount  pays  a  tax  amounting  to  2,333,0007. 

Then  I  come  to  another  question,  upon  which  I  must 
again  resort  to  conjectural  estimate.  What  is  a  fair  estimate 
to  make  of  the  total  amount  of  charges  on  land  and  houses, 
all  over  the  kingdom,  in  respect  not  only,  of  mortgages,  but 
of  settlements,  and  all  other  arrangements  of  that  kind  ?  I 
estimate  that  one-fourth  part  of  the  gross  income  derived 
from  land  and  houses  goes  into  the  pockets*  npt  of  persons 
beneficially  interested  in  them,  properly  speaking,  but  into 
those  of  mortgagees,  annuitants,  and  others  who  receive 
under  settlements.  If  that  be  so,  then  it  appears  that  the 
owners  of  land  and  houses  do  not  receive  67,200,0007. ;  but 
from  that  sum  you  must  deduct  the  fourth  part  ot  8o,ooo,ooo7., 
which  reduces  their  income  to  47,200,0007.  This  sum  of 
£47,200,000  is,  then,  the  net  receipt  of  those  beneficially 
interested  in  land  and  houses.  But  you  will  justly  say  that 
the  incumbrancers,  who  receive  the  2o,ooo,ooo7,  pay  the 
Income-tax.  Well,  let  us  see  what  their  quota  amounts  to. 
Sevenpence  in  the  pound  on  2o;ooo;ooo7.  gives  583,0007. 
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Deduct  this  sum  from  the  2, 333,0007.  paid  by  the  owners  of 
land  and  houses,  and  the  sum  of  1,750,0007.  will  be  left; 
so  that  this  is  the  amount  actually  paid  on  an  income  of 
47,200,0007.  Now  if  hon.  Members  will  take  the  trouble 
to  apply  the  figures  I  have  stated  they  will  find  the  result  to 
be  this — that  the  sum  of  gd.  in  the  pound  at  a  net  income  of 
47,2oo,ooo7.  would  amount  to  1,732,5007.  ;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  the  income  derived 
from  land  and  houses  is  taxed  at  the  rate,  not  of  7*/.,  but  gd. 
in  the  pound.  Then,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this;  sup- 
posing there  to  be  a  primti  facie  case  for  breaking  up  the 
Income-tax  on  the  ground  of  inequality  between  the  two 
classes  of  payers,  namely,  the  owners  of  land  and  houses, 
and  those  engaged  in  trades,  do  you,  on  the  whole,  think 
that  if  a  difference  had  to  be  made  between  the  two  classes, 
the  difference  ought  to  be  greater  than  that  which  now  ex- 
ists ?  I  do  not  raise  the  question  whether  there  ought  to  be 
any  difference  whatever  between  the  two  classes ;  or  whether 
the  income  of  the  year  is  not  the  just  and  proper  object  of  a 
tax  intended  to  provide  for  the  services  of  the  year ;  I  pass 
that  question  by ;  but  I  show  you  that,  according  to  a  rational 
estimate,  land,  if  taken  together  with  houses,  at  this  very 
time  pays  yd.  and  trade  7^7.  in  the  pound ;  and  I  ask  any 
moderate  man  whether,  if  we  were  now  about  to  establish  a 
different  rate  of  payment  between  the  two  classes,  he  would 
think  of  making  the  difference  greater  than  exists  at  this 
moment. 

In  December  last  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Disraeli)  proposed  that  realized  income  should  pay  a 
tax  of  7*7.,  and  precarious  income  one  of  $\d.  Now,  if  any 
one  will  have  the  kindness  to  compare  my  figures  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  proposal,  it  will  be  found  that,  within 
a  small  fraction  of  a  farthing,  the  rates  paid  by  the  two 
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classes  of  income  are  at  present  equivalent  to  *id.  and 
If  we  break  up  the  present  Income-tax,  it  must  be  for  some 
object.  If  that  object  be  to  relieve  trade  at  the  expense  of 
land  and  houses,  it  is  well  that  those,  who  may  be  about  to 
sanction  that  purpose,  should  consider  where  they  are  to 
begin  in  fixing  the  proportions  of  the  payments  to  be  made 
by  different  classes,  and  where  they  are  to  end.  If  it  be 
desired  to  settle  the  question  according  to  the  views  which 
have  impressed  themselves  on  the  minds  of  many  moderate 
and  intelligent  men,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Wiltshire  in  the  Committee  which  sat  upon  this  subject — 
namely,  by  making  land  pay  about  four,  and  precarious 
income  about  three — then  I  say  that  object  is  already  accom- 
plished, for  the  payments  of  the  two  classes  bear  that 
proportion  to  each  other  at  this  moment. 

But  let  us  go  further  in  the  consideration  of  this  deeply- 
important  question.  It  is  commonly  stated,  that  though  we 
cannot  do  justice  to  each  individual,  we  may  do  justice  as 
between  classes ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  we  must  take  an 
average  of  each  class  within  itself.  Now,  I  question  the 
doctrine  of  those  who  propose  to  do  justice  between  the 
various  kinds  of  income  by  establishing  averages  for  each 
class  within  itself.  This  is  not  the  course  advocated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Montrose.  The  hon.  Member  is  always 
consistent,  and  always  manful ;  when  he  sees  a  difficulty  in 
his  path  he  takes  no  pains  to  get  out  of  the  way.  His 
instinctive  sense  of  fairness,  and  scorn  of  artifice,  leads  him, 
in  his  attempts  to  reform  the  Income-tax,  into  difficulties, 
which  a  man  acting  as  a  tactician  would  avoid.  He  says, 
Fairly  appraise  the  property  or  income  of  each  individual. 
But  the  common  notion  is,  that  incomes  should  be  classed 
in  averages.  In  the  name  of  reason  and  common  sense,  I 
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ask  how  those  who  demand  either  equality,  or  an  approach 
to  it,  can  obtain  it  by  averaging  classes  of  income  ?  Look 
at  annuities.  The  tables  give  the  value  of  female  life  at  1 5 
years  of  age  at  about  25  years'  purchase;  but  go  upwards  to 
70  or  75  years  of  age,  and  the  value  of  the  life  is  only  five 
years'  purchase ;  yet  you  propose  to  average  these  dissimilar 
cases — to  bring  up  the  value  of  five  years'  purchase,  and 
bring  down  the  value  of  the  25  years'  purchase,  to  a  common 
standard.  What  possible  average  can  these  interests  admit 
of?  A  life  of  25  years'  purchase  is  five  times  the  value  of 
one  of  five  years'  purchase.  Will  it  be  any  consolation  to 
the  life  of  five  years'  purchase  when  called  on  to  pay  three 
times  as  much  as  he  ought  on  the  principles  of  the  reformers 
of  the  tax  to  pay,  that  the  life  of  25  years'  purchase  pays 
only  one-half  as  much  as  he  should  do  ?  Still  more  absurd 
would  be  the  attempt  to  average  trades.  Many  trades  are 
worth  25  years'  purchase.  I  venture  to  say,  that  if  the 
matter  be  closely  investigated,  it  will  be  found  that  many 
trades  are  better,  on  the  whole,  than  perpetuities,  and  for 
this  reason,  that  trade  affords  opportunities  for  providing  for 
children  and  relations  such  as  no  other  pursuit  presents. 
Let  us,  however,  state  the  case  moderately,  and  say  that 
some  trades  are  worth  25  years'  purchase;  there  are  others 
not  worth  more  than  five,  four,  or  three  years'  purchase, 
and  how  are  you  to  average  the  interest  of  a  trade  worth 
three,  and  another  worth  25  years'  purchase?  I  must  enter 
my  protest  against  this  averaging  of  classes,  as  a  mode  of 
what  is  called  doing  justice  in  the  matter  of  the  Income-tax. 
There  is  another  topic,  of  a  somewhat  painful  nature, 
connected  with  this  branch  of  the  subject,  to  which  I  must 
briefly -allude.  We  have  seen  that  land  pays  7^!  in  the 
pound ;  according  to  a  standard  of  value  which  does  not 
depend  on  the  will  or  testimony  of  its  owner.  Trade,  on 
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the  other  hand,  pays  7^.  in  the  pound ;  and  this  poundage 
assessed  by  each  trader  on  himself.  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  the  returns  of  our  traders  are 
fairly  and  honourably  made.  There  are  many  cases,  in 
trade,  in  which  it  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  know 
what  return  to  make,  what  really  is  chargeable  as  rprofit ; 
and  I  believe  that  in  not  unfrequent  cases  the  doubt  is 
solved  by  the  honourable  trader  against  himself,  and  that 
he  returns  his  profits  greater  than  they  really  are,  Let  it 
not  be  supposed  that  I  am  going  to  impute  to  the  trading 
classes  of  England  generally  the  conduct  which  is  pursued 
by  some  individuals.  I  am  going  to  state  an  extreme  case. 
It  is  an  example,  not  of  what  has  been  generally  done,  but 
of  what  can  be,  and  has  occasionally  been  done  upon  the 
scale  I  am  going  to  show,  and  of  what  I  fear  on  a  smaller 
scale  is  often  done.  I  will  mention  no  names ;  I  will 
violate  no  confidence ;  but  I  will  state  what  happened  lately 
in  a  great  town,*  where  a  new  street  was  to  be  built.  The 
persons  who  lived  and  carried  on  business  in  the  old  street, 
which  was  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  new  one,  had 
been  charged  at  a  certain  amount  to  the  Income-tax.  They 
had  also,  of  course,  made  returns  at  a  certain  amount  under 
the  Income-tax.  When  the  new  street  came  to  be  built, 
they  very  properly  claimed  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
their  business.  The  amount  had  to  be  assessed  by  a  jury. 
Without  wearying  the  Committee  with  details,  I  will  state 
the  amount  of  compensation  which  these  persons — in  num- 
ber 28 — claimed ;  the  amount  awarded  them  by  the  jury, 
which  may  be  taken  as,  on  the  whole,  an  approximation  to 
the  real  value  ;  and  the  amount  at  which  they  returned  their 
profits  under  the  Income-tax.  Were  I  to  descend  to  indi* 

*  Mr.  Gladstone  here  alludes  to  Cannon  Street,  the  new  thoroughfare 
from  St.  Paul's  to  London  Bridge, — ED. 
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vidual  cases,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  adequately  to 
describe  the  partly  ludicrous  and  partly  shameful  aspect 
which  they  assume.  I  will  therefore  deal  with  the  matter 
generally,  and  say  that  28  persons  in  all  claimed  the  sum  of 
48,1597.  as  compensation  for  their  profits  for  a  single  year. 
The  amount  of  compensation  awarded  by  the  jury  was 
26,9737.,  or  a  little  more  than  half  what  was  claimed.  But 
what  was  the  amount  at  which  they  had  returned  their 
profits  for  assessment  to  the  Income-tax?  They  claimed 
48,ooo/. ;  they  got  from  the  jury  nearly  27,ooo/. ;  but  the 
return  of  profits  for  assessment  to  the  Incomd-tax  which 
they  separately  made  had  amounted  only  to  £9000. 

I  deeply  regret  that  the  great  body  of  honourable  men, 
who  have  made  the  name  of  British  commerce  famous 
throughout  the  earth,  and  that  less  even  for  its  energy  than 
for  its  truthfulness,  should  be  degraded  by  association  with 
persons  who  could  perpetrate  frauds  like  these.  But  at  the 
same  time  frauds  of  this  kind,  and  in  many  other  cases,  do 
exist ;  they  are  inseparable  from  the  character  of  the  impost, 
human  nature  remaining  as  it  is ;  and  it  is  impossible,  when 
you  are  called  upon  to  consider  the  question  of  the  re- 
adjustment of  the  tax,  wholly  to  dismiss  them  from  con- 
sideration. 

Now,  Sir,  I  leave  this  part  of  the  question  with  the  pro- 
position, which  I  think  will  hardly  be  controverted,  that  as 
regards  the  state  of  the  case  between  land  and  trade, 
reserving  other  cases  for  separate  consideration,  there  is  no 
sufficient  ground  to  attempt  the  reconstruction  of  the  In- 
come-tax. 

I  have  three  other  cases  still  to  consider  ;  and  first  I  will 
take  the  case  of  Schedule  E,  which  contains  the  payments 
that  are  derived  from  the  incomes  of  the  salaried  servants 
of  the  public.  I  think  that  no  class  of  persons  is,  in  point 
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of  fact,  now  included  in  Schedule  E,  with  the  exception  of 
persons  connected  with  the  Bank  of  England,  who  may  not 
be  called,  in  one  sense  or  another,  public  servants.  Some 
of  them  may  be  servants  of  local  or  separate  authorities,  as 
for  instance,  of  the  East  India  Company,  but  they  are,  I 
think,  all  public  servants,  and  they  are  generally  servants  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

'-  With  respect  to  the  case  of  these  public  salaries,  I  think 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  between  such  incomes 
and  life  incomes.  As  they  are  usually  held  almost  for  life, 
with  retirements  in  prospect,  their  durability  is  little  inferior 
to  that  of  life  incomes ;  and  their  inferiority,  in  respect  of 
durability,  is  upon  the  whole  compensated  by  this, — that 
they  are  usually  progressive  incomes,  while  life  incomes  are 
usually  fixed.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for  any  dispassionate 
man,  under  these  circumstances,  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  case  of  salaries  and  that  of  life  incomes,  for  the 
purpose  of  the  Income-tax.  With  regard  to  remissions 
upon  salaries,  the  case  seems  to  be  argued  rather  high  both 
ways.  At  present  there  is  a  movement  among  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  for  a  change  in  regard  to  their  super- 
annuation funds,  which  would  amount  to  an  increase  of 
salary.  The  tide  has  but  lately  turned ;  for  it  is  not  very 
long  since  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Henley)  made  a  Motion  in  this  House  (and,  unless  I  am 
much  mistaken,  he  all  but  carried  it)  for  reducing  salaries  of 
this  description  wholesale,  by  no  less  than  10  per  cent.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thinks  that  such  salaries  ought  to 
be  reduced  by  10  per  cent.,  I  would  suggest  that  it  would 
be  better  to  reduce  them  by  a  little  less  than  10  per  cent, 
rather  than  break  up  the  Income-tax  on  this  account;  in 
any  case  I  think  I  shall  carry  general  assent  when  I  say  it 
would  be  much  better  to  deal  with  public  salaries,  if  they 
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are  to  be  dealt  with,  by  a  separate  arrangement,  than  to 
make  them  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  to  perform  an  opera- 
tion on  the  Income-tax,  which,  up  to  this  time,  all  those  who 
have  been  responsible  for  our  finances — if  we  except  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite — have  unanimously  declared 
to  be  impossible  and  absurd. 

Now,  Sir,  I  come  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  sore 
place  of  the  Income-tax — Schedule  C ;  and  when  the  Com- 
mittee have  heard  what  I  have  to  say,  I  will  fearlessly 
appeal  to  their  love  of  justice,  and  put  it  to  them  whether 
Schedule  C,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  is  not  rather  a  reason 
why  they  should  not  break  up  the  Income-tax,  than  why 
they  should  do  so.  I  know  this  is  a  bold  challenge  ;  but 
wait  and  see,  whether  I  will  not  make  good  my  position. 
In  the  first  instance,  I  will  read  to  the  Committee  a  testi- 
mony that  has  come  from  across  the  Atlantic,  simply  in 
order  to  impress  upon  them  the  conviction  that,  when  we 
approach  Schedule  C,  we  begin  to  tread  upon  very  delicate 
ground.  We  wrote  to  the  United  States  to  ascertain  what 
was  done  in  that  country,  where  taxes  of  this  nature  are 
levied,  with  respect  to  the  public  stocks  or  funds ;  and  I 
have  here  a  short  letter,  signed  by  Mr.  Everett,  dated 
"  Department  of  State,  Washington,  February  10,  1853,"  in 
which  he  says  : —  > 

"  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
9th  inst.,  inquiring,  by  direction  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  whether  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  is 
subject  to  property  or  income-tax  in  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  the  stock, 
and  also  whether,  in  the  acts  authorising  the  contracting  of  the  debts,  any 
provision  was  made,  exempting  them  from  taxation. 

"  In  reply,  I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  in  the  laws  creating  the  public  debt, 
which  prohibits  this  Government  from  levying  a  tax  on  that  debt ;  the  Go- 
vernments of  the  respective  States,  however,  can  levy  no  such  tax,  as  this 
would  be  an  act  impairing  the  obligation  of  a  contract,  which  is  expressly 
forbidden  by  the  Federal  Constitution." 
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It  appears  to  me,  upon  a  fair  review  of  the  case,  that  we 
must   set   out  with  this  doctrine  admitted  on  all  hands  ; 
that  we  are  bound  to  give  some  rational  construction  to 
those  words  in  the  Loan  Acts,  which  provide  that  the  public 
dividends  shall  be  paid  "  free  of  all  taxes  and  charges  what- 
soever."    I  think  we  are  bound  to  give  them  a  rational  con- 
struction.     Mr.   Pitt  thought  the  rational  construction  to 
give  to  them  was,  that  you  should  not  look  at  all  to  the 
nature  of  the  source,  but  that  you  should  consider  the  divi-^ 
dends,  simply  in  relation  to  the  receiver  as  so  much  income. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  think  Mr.  Pitt's  construction  of 
the  pledge  was  the  safest  and  the  wisest.     It  has,  at  any 
rate,  been  acted  upon  for  more  than  50  years,  and  under  it 
the  great  bulk  of  the  public  debt  has  either  been  borrowed 
or  reborrowed.     I  do  not  mean  now  to  dwell  upon  the 
difficulties  you  might  have,  in  the  case  of  these  Acts,  in  pro- 
ceeding at  this  time  to  impose  a  new  construction  of  the 
contract,  after  a  former  one  has  so  long  prevailed  ;  but  what 
I  do  beg  you  to  acknowledge  is,  that  there  is  only  one 
other  construction,  in  any  sense  rational,  that  could  be  given 
to  the  words  in  the  Loan  Acts  :  and  it  is  this,  that  we  are 
entitled  to  look,  if  we  choose,  not  at  the  mere  amount  of 
annual  income,  but  at  the  durability  of  the  income,  as  tested 
by  the  price  of  the  income  when  it  is  sold.     I  will  suppose, 
then,  the  proposition  now  is,  that  we  should  reconstruct  the 
Income-tax,  in  order  that  we  may  levy  the  tax  upon  some- 
thing like  what  is  called  the  capitalised  value  of  the  income. 
Considering  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Income- 
tax  was  first  imposed,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
that  change  is  now  suggested,  I  never  can  believe  that  it 
would  be  adopted  by  a  British  Parliament.     Observe  not 
only  the  effect  which  it  would  have  upon  the  interest  of  the 
fundholders,  butjibove  all  the  light  in  which  it  exhibits,  th§ 
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dealings  of  the  State  with  them.     When  Mr.  Pitt  imposed 
the  Income-tax  he  said  to  those  persons,  "  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  capitalised  value  or  with  price  in  the  market ;  we 
can  look  to  nothing  but  what  you  receive  from  year  to  year." 
At  that  time,  when  the  fundholder  was    taxed  upon  his 
income  from  year  to  year,  what  was  the  capitalised  value  of 
his  income?     About  16  years'  purchase.     That  was  not  far 
from    the   average  capitalised  value    of   the    fundholder's 
income  for  17  years  of  the  Income-tax,  until  the  conclusion 
of  peace.     Suppose  your  new  doctrines  had  been  in  vogue 
then,  the  fundholder  would  have  paid  only  one-half  of  what 
he  did  pay ;  and  shall  I  be  told  that,  after  adopting  a  con- 
struction most  unfavourable  at  the  moment  to  the  fund- 
holder,  and  after  taxing  him,  and  taxing  him  too  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent,  on  the  full  value  of  his  income  for  17  years, 
when  he  could  only  have  got  16  years'  purchase  for  his  pro- 
perty in  the  market,  England  and  the  English  Parliament 
will  now  turn  round  upon  that  man  in  the  manner  suggested, 
at  a  time  when,  owing  mainly  to  the  general  confidence  in 
your  strict  good  faith  towards  the  public  creditor,  the  value 
of  his  property  has  risen  to  33  years'  purchase  ?     If  you 
now  determine  that  the  capitalised  value  of  the  fundholder's 
income  ought  to  be  taxed,   I   say  that    you  inflicted  the 
grossest  wrong  upon  him  in  the  time  of  the  war.     When  he 
then  consented  to  pay  10  per  cent,  upon  the  value  of  his 
income,  he  had  confidence  that  peace  would  be  restored, 
that  his  income   would  become  more  valuable,  that  faith 
would  be  observed  with  him — I  mean  faith  according  to  the 
common   principles   of   equity  and  justice — and    that    no 
advantage  would  be  taken  of  that  rise  in  value.     But  if  the 
British  Parliament  sets  the  example  of  establishing  in  time 
of  war,  when  funds  are  low,  the  doctrine  that  you  haVe  no- 
thing to  do  with  capitalised  income,  and  then  in  time,  pf 
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peace,  when  the  funds  are  high,  sets  up  the  opposite  doc- 
trine, I  will  not  merely  say  that  the  character  of  this  nation 
will  not  stand  as  in  the  time  of  your  fathers  it  has  stood,  but 
I  warn  you  that  you  must  abandon  from  henceforth  the 
idea  of  taking  the  lead  among  all  the  borrowers  of  the 
world,  and  that  you  must  prepare  for  a  vital  change  in  your 
relations  with  those  who  have  hitherto  trusted  you. 

There  are  persons  who  say,  "  We  ought  to  tax  incomes  at 
different  rates,  according  as  they  proceed  from  property,  or 
from  skill."  In  fact,  they  would  place  industrious  incomes 
on  the  one  side,  and  lazy  incomes  on  the  other.  Now,  in 
my  opinion,  a  great  deal  may  be  said  in  favour  of  that  doc- 
trine, but  observe  the  effect  it  must  have  with  regard  to 
the  public  creditor.  The  landholder  must  exert  himself 
with  respect  to  his  land,  the  householder  as  to  his  house ; 
and  the  mortgagee  must  either  look  out  himself,  or  pay  his 
lawyer  for  looking  out,  to  ascertain  the  safety  of  the  invest- 
ment proposed  for  his  money ;  and  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  income  which  is  perfectly  and  entirely  a  lazy  income, 
except  the  income  of  the  fundholder. 

If  that  were  so,  the  fundholder  would  enjoy  an  entire 
pre-eminence  in  taxation,  and  the  degree  of  that  pre- 
eminence it  would  rest  with  you  to  fix.  I  honour  the  sense 
of  justice  of  rny  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Montrose,  and 
of  those  gentlemen,  the  actuaries,  who  have  recommended 
the  fundamental  re-construction  of  this  tax,  and  who  do 
fairly  adopt  and  abide  by  the  durability  of  incomes.  If  they 
had  made  their  proposals  in  1798,  I  do  not  know  that  the 
fundholders  would  have  had  much  reason  to  complain ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  would 
have  been  gainers.  I  think,  however,  that  the  proposal  of 
the  actuaries  is  unsound  in  principle.  I  conceive  that  it  is 
unsound  in  principle  to  levy  the  revenue  of  the  country  irj 
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substance  by  a  tax  upon  its  property;  for  I  think  that 
income  is,  in  the  main,  the  proper  basis  of  taxation.  I  'do 
not  mean,  however,  to  push  that  doctrine  to  extremes ;  and 
I  undoubtedly  should  say,  if  we  have  a  Property  tax  at  all, 
in  substitution  for  the  Income  tax,  let  us  have  a  good  and 
honest  Property  tax,  such  as  the  actuaries  propose.  Unfor- 
tunately, these  gentlemen  have  the  plan  which  they  recom- 
mend entirely  to  themselves,  for  no  one  has  ever  been  found 
to  propose  it  in  this  House,  or,  as  far  as  I  know,  elsewhere. 
In  fact,  nobody  will  propose  that  plan,  for  every  one  knows 
it  is  a  mathematical  speculation  put  upon  paper,  but  not  a 
project  to  be  submitted  to  an  assembly  of  men  whose 
bounden  duty  it  is  to  provide  by  practicable  means  for  the 
constantly  recurring  wants  and  services  of  the  country. 

The  project  of  the  actuaries,  then,  I  pass  by;  because 
while  it  is  of  all  plans  of  income-tax  reform  the  most  self- 
consistent,  it  is  also — I  will  not  say  the  most  impossible,  for 
that  would  be  a  solecism — but  it  is  placed  the  furthest 
beyond  the  reach  even  of  imagination,  as  a  possible 
measure. 

Now,  I  will  request  the  Committee  to  go  yet  further  with 
me  into  the  consideration  of  one  more  point  with  regard  to 
the  Funds,  which  I  take  to  be  highly  practical  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  which  I  beg  to  commend  to  their  particular 
attention.  I  have  used  every  means  in  my  power  to  analyse 
the  manner  in  which  the  Funds  are  held.  It  is,  however,  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty.  In  old  times  there  was  a  very 
general  belief  in  the  appearances  of  hobgoblins,  and  now 
throughout  the  country  you  may  here  and  there  find  those 
who  have  a  somewhat  analogous  conception  of  an  awful 
being  they  call  the  fundholder,  whom  they  picture  to  their 
imaginations  as  an  iron-hearted  creature,  rolling  in  wealth, 
and  living  in  worthless  indolence  upon  the  toil  and  sweat  of 
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his  countrymen ;  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  out  whether 
the  existence  of  this  monster  is  a  fact  or  a  fiction. 

I  cannot  obtain  a  complete  analysis  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Funds  are  held.  The  State,  as  we  know,  has 
no  information  upon  the  subject.  The  Bank  of  England, 
which  pays  the  dividends,  knows  only  one  circumstance; 
and  that  is,  whether  the  dividend  is  paid  to  a  joint  account 
or  a  sole  account.  Now,  a  very  remarkable  change  has 
been  taking  place  of  late  years  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Funds  are  held.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the  Funds  were 
chiefly  held  in  sole  accounts  by  individuals ;  and  I  think 
you  may,  upon  the  whole,  take  it  nearly  for  granted  that  the 
sole  accounts  indicate — but  I  speak  in  the  presence  of 
practical  authorities,  who  can  correct  me  if  I  mislead  you — 
absolute  property,  at  least  with  some  few  exceptions.  So 
lately,  then,  as  1838,  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  stocks 
were  held  in  sole  accounts,  and  therefore  represented  abso- 
lute property.  But  mark  the  change  that  has  taken  place. 
At  present  the  case  is  reversed.  The  whole  amount  of 
stock  held  in  sole  accounts  is  at  the  present  moment 
28o,ooo,ooo/.,  and  out  of  that  amount  about  6o,ooo,ooo/. 
represents  the  incomes  of  persons  who  are  exempt  from  the 
Income  tax  by  reason  of  their  incomes  being  under  1507.  a- 
year.  There  is,  therefore,  a  sum  of  about  22o,ooo,ooo/. 
held  by  persons  who  may  be  considered  as  holding  perpe- 
tuities in  the  Funds,  and  whom  the  reformers  of  the  Income 
tax  would  regard  as  entitled  to  the  distinction  of  pre-eminent 
taxation  under  that  tax.  Now,  the  amount  held  in  joint 
accounts  was,  in  February,  1852,  427,000,000^,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  it  is  at  this  time  much  more.  One-third  of 
the  Funds,  upon  the  whole,  are  held  in  sole  accounts,  and 
two-thirds  in  joint  accounts. 

Now,  what  do  these  joint  accounts  me. an  ?    J  will  tell  you 
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very  nearly  what  they  mean.  These  joint  accounts  may  be 
divided,  I  believe,  into  five  classes,  one  or  other  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  comprehending  very  nearly  the  whole.  In 
the  first  place,  the  joint  accounts  include  a  large  class  of 
charities,  and  among  them  I  reckon  the  great  account  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt  for  Savings-Banks, 
amounting  to  33,000,0007.  These  sums  are  all  by  law  ex- 
empt from  income-tax.  Then,  in  the  second  place,  we  have 
the  Chancery  and  Bankruptcy  accounts,  amounting  to  be- 
tween 50,000,0007.  and  6o,ooo,ooo/.  I  do  not  imagine 
that  it  is  the  desire  of  this  Committee,  or  of  the  reformers  of 
the  income-tax,  to  lay  upon  the  moneys  locked  up  in 
Chancery  and  Bankruptcy  an  exceptional  tax.  A  third  class 
which  enters  into  the  joint  accounts  is  made  up  of  those 
cases  in  which  English  firms — particularly  banking  firms, 
but  other  firms  also — hold  large  sums  of  money  on  account 
of  foreigners.  I  imagine  that,  although  Englishmen  who 
have  investments  in  the  Funds  more  commonly  hold  them 
in  their  own  names,  it  is  very  common  for  foreigners  to  have 
stock  held  in  the  names  of  banking  or  mercantile  corre- 
spondents. 

It  has  been  a  popular  doctrine  to  tax  the  foreigner ;  but  I 
think  that  no  person  in  this  House  would  wish  to  tax  the 
foreigner  in  this  particular  form.  It  has  been  a  long-con- 
tested question  with  respect  to  income-tax  in  England, 
whether  the  foreigner  is  not  entitled  to  exemption  altogether. 
The  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  subjected  him  to  equal  taxation  in 
1842,  but  even  that  proposal  was  strongly  resisted;  and  I 
am  persuaded  every  Member  of  this  House  will  agree,  that 
it  would  be  very  impolitic  to  lay  an  exceptional  tax  of  this 
kind  upon  the  foreigner. 

The  fourth  class  interested  in  joint  accounts,  and  a  very 
large  class  too,  is  the  class  indicated  by  life  interests  less 
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than  perpetuity.  When  Mr.  Horsman  made  a  proposal 
with  reference  to  the  income-tax  in  1848,  one  of  his  main 
arguments  was  founded  on  the  absurdity  of  taxing  life  in- 
terests at  the  same  rate  at  which  perpetuities  are  taxed.  Of 
late  the  income-tax  reformers  have  had  much  less  compas- 
sion for  the  life-interest  men,  and  few  of  them  have  seemed 
to  regard  their  case  at  all.  My  opinion  is,  that,  if  the  in- 
come-tax were  reconstructed,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
shut  out  the  class  having  life-interests  from  the  benefit  of  a 
reduced  rate,  if  you  introduce  the  distinction  of  rate;  but 
surely  it  would  be  intolerable  to  raise  the  tax  upon  the 
Funds,  as  far  as  regards  that  large  portion  of  holders  who 
have  a  mere  life  interest. 

.  The  fifth  class  interested  in  joint  accounts  consists  of 
trading  companies  and  associations  holding  funded  property. 
Now,  are  you  to  lay  an  exceptional  tax  upon  the  capital  of 
persons  so  engaged  in  trade  ?  I  should  say  that  it  is  very 
much  better  to  leave  English  trade  where  it  is,  paying  id.  in 
the  pound,  in  the  place  of  gd.  paid  by  land  and  houses,  and 
with  the  power  of  investing  money  in  the  Funds  when  it  is 
convenient  for  purposes  of  banking,  or  for  other  trades, 
without  the  fear  of  exceptional  taxation,  than  to  break  up 
the  whole  system,  and  sconce  the  trader  in  Schedule  C,  that 
you  may  reimburse  him  by  exceptions  in  Schedule  D.  Thus 
then,  Sir,  the  strongest  case  urged  for  the  reconstruction  of 
the  tax  is  the  case  of  Schedule  C;  but  in  Schedule  C. 
against  22o,ooo,coo/.  held  by  persons  in  their  own  right,  you 
have  430,000,0007.  not  held  by  persons  in  their  own  right  as 
mere  individual  property ;  and  when  you  have  established 
your  exceptional  tax  against  the  Funds,  your  very  next  step 
must  be  to  exempt  the  whole  of  this  430,000,0007.  Well, 
Sir,  that  is  the  sum  of  what  I  have  to  say  upon  Schedule  C, 
I  shall  now  touch  very  briefly  upon  the  remaining  case  ot 
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Schedule  D ;  that  is  to  say  of  Schedule  D  as  respects  the 
Professions.  I  have  made  it  my  business,  Sir,  to  ascertain 
what  proportion  of  the  whole  payment  under  Schedule  D 
proceeds  from  professional  persons ;  and  I  have  found  that, 
including  certain  amphibious  classes,  it  is  about  300,0007., 
or  rather  more  than  one-twentieth  part  of  the  whole  income- 
tax  ;  but  there  are  several  persons  who  are  returned  as  pro- 
fessional persons  who,  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  classifica- 
tion of  the  income-tax,  must  be  considered  as  traders, — such 
as  auctioneers,  house-agents,  and  army-agents.  The  country 
surgeon  frequently  combines  with  his  profession  the  trade 
and  capital  of  a  druggist  and  apothecary.  Solicitors,  again, 
in  many  places,  are,  to  no  small  extent,  considerable  capi- 
talists ;  their  capital  is  invested  in  their  trade,  and  the  income- 
tax  must  be  paid  upon  it  as  it  would  upon  capital  invested 
in  any  other  trade.  Taking  these  mixed  cases  out,  the  net 
sum,  that  may  be  said  to  be  paid  by  the  Professions,  is 
about  250,0007.,  which  is  about  one-twenty-second  part  of 
the  whole  income-tax. 

I  do  not  at  all  deny  that  the  case  of  professional  men 
appeals  to  our  sympathies.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  one  of  the 
reasons  which  indicates  that  the  tax  ought  to  be  a  temporary 
tax ;  but  I  hope  the  Committee  will  pause  before  it  rushes 
to  the  conclusion  that  upon  account  of  the  case  of  profes- 
sional men — for  I  think  I  have  in  some  degree  disposed  of 
the  other  cases — they  will  proceed  to  such  a  labour, — I 
will  not  call  it  a  Herculean  labour,  because  a  Herculean 
labour  means  a  labour  that  Hercules  could  accomplish,  and 
this  I  am  persuaded  he  could  not ; — but  to  such  a  labour,  as 
that  of  breaking  up  and  reconstructing  the  income-tax. 

•  It  would  be  a  pity  to  find  yourselves  compelled  to  break 
up  the  income-tax  on  account  of  those  whose  case  is  so 
limited,  in  comparison  to  the  whole  range  of  the  tax,  that 
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they  only  pay  one  twenty-second  part  of  the  amount.  But 
then  you  may  say,  "Why  not  exempt  them  altogether; 
if  they  form  so  limited  a  part  of  the  whole  body  of  tax- 
payers, why  not  give  them  a  favour?"  And  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  point  of  feeling  to  recommend  that  course ;  as  there 
also  is  to  recommend  many  things  in  this  world  of  ours, 
upon  examination  of  which  you  find  insuperable  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  your  giving  scope  to  it. 

I  will  tell  you  why  you  cannot  exempt  professional  incomes 
without  breaking  the  scheme  of  the  tax.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  the  auctioneers,  house-agents,  farm-agents,  and 
others  I  have  referred  to,  now  nestling  within  the  class  of 
the  professions,  and  whom  you  would  have  to  dislodge  from 
that  class,  but  with  each  of  whom  there  would  be  considerable 
difficulty  if  there  were  an  attempt  to  exclude  them  from 
benefits  to  which  persons  in  the  position  of  professional  men 
were  to  be  entitled. 

Again,  you  would  have  great  difficulty  in  knowing  what  to 
do  with  the  clergy.  Your  feeling  would  tend  with  equal 
force  both  ways.  You  would  think  it  extremely  offensive  to 
reconstruct  the  Income-tax  on  behalf  of  professional  men,  and 
yet  to  make  the  clergyman  with  1507.  or  2oo/,  a-year  pay  the 
higher  rate.  But  if  you  let  him  into  the  favoured  category, 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  extend  the 
same  favour  to  the  dean  and  the  bishop.  You  would  find 
extreme  difficulty  there ;  but  there  are  other  and  more  serious 
difficulties  than  these. 

Some  persons  holding  salaried  offices,  not  public  servants, 
now  charged  in  Schedule  D,  have  certainly  a  much  worse 
tenure  and  an  inferior  interest  in  their  incomes,  than  pro- 
fessional men.  Above  all,  there  is  what  I  warned  you  of  in 
respect  to  averaging  the  supposed  value  of  the  income  of 
classes.  A  large  class  of  retail  traders  have  an  interest 
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in  their  trades  much  inferior  to  that  of  professional  men. 
Their  shops,  and  trades,  and  businesses  change  hands  much 
quicker.  They  are  creatures  of  to-day,  gone  to-morrow ;  and 
professional  men  as  a  class,  putting  aside  the  exceptional 
case  of  sickness,  are  permanence  itself  compared  with  a 
certain  and  a  very  numerous  portion  of  the  smaller  class  of 
traders. 

I  must  warn  the  Committee,  likewise,  that  they  will  find 
the  greatest  difficulty  when  they  come  to  consider,  in  the 
midst  of  this  process  of  breaking  up  the  income-tax,  the 
case  of  the  life  annuitants.  Let  me  for  a  moment  put  it  to 
you  who  these  people  are.  Professional  persons,  at  all 
events,  are  men,  are  beings  charged  by  the  Almighty  with 
the  care  of  wives  and  children,  and,  generally,  endowed 
with  a  capacity  to  discharge  that  duty.  But  when  you  come 
to  life  annuitants,  you  then  deal  with  the  desolate  widow, 
with  the  orphan  daughter ;  with  defenceless  woman,  whose 
right  it  is  to  expect  at  your  hands  justice,  tenderness,  and 
protection.  Are  their  incomes  precarious,  or  are  they  not? 
I  will  take  some  lady  who  has  been  bred  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  and  who  then,  upon  the  death  of  her  parent,  finds 
herself  with  the  interest  of  50007.  or  6ooo/.  to  live  upon  for 
the  remainder  of  her  days.  I  want  to  know  whether  that 
income  is  or  is  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  higher  tax  as  an 
income  from  realized  property  ?  And  will  you  then  tell  me 
that  upon  the  daughter  and  the  widow  you  will  lay  that 
exceptional  tax,  and  yet  talk  of  doing  justice,  because  you 
put  the  higher  tax  upon  them,  in  order  that  you  may  put  a 
lower  tax  upon  your  bankers  and  brewers,  and  upon  your 
physicians  and  lawyers  ?  I  make  my  appeal  to  you  as  men 
upon  this  point.  I  am  convinced,  whether  the  views  of  the 
present  Government  be  right  or  wrong,  whether  our  proposi- 
tions meet  your  approbation  or  whether  they  do  not,  that 
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you  never  will  consent  to  draw  that  distinction  in  favour  of 
the  great  and  energetic  commerce  of  this  country,  and 
against  the  pittances  on  which  the  great  portion  of  these 
women  must  subsist. 

Sir,  the  unparalleled  indulgence  of  the  Committee  has 
brought  me  nearly  to  the  close  of  this  portion  of  the  subject, 
and  there  is  but  one  more  point  in  connexion  with  it  to 
which  I  need  refer.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  it  is 
either  some  crotchet  of  an  individual,  or  the  general  laziness 
and  inattention  of  official  persons  to  their  duties,  that  pre- 
vents their  giving  effect  to  the  wishes  which  many  Gentle- 
men laudably  entertain,  to  see  these  inequalities  of  the 
income-tax,  which  I  do  not  deny,  removed  by  a  recon- 
struction. But  I  will  point  out  the  kind  of  difficulty  in 
which  you  find  yourselves  involved  when  you  set  about  that 
work ;  for  I  can  truly  and  fairly  say, — and  I  think  if  I  do 
not  command  credit  for  it  as  an  individual,  yet  that  the  cha- 
racters of  my  colleagues  will  demand  full  credit  for  them, — 
I  can  truly  and  fairly  say,  that  it  has  been  our  most  earnest 
desire,  if  we  could  with  justice  have  attained  that  object,  to 
consult  the  public  feeling  in  regard  to  the  proposition  which 
we  might  have  to  make  about  the  income-tax. 

We  have,  therefore,  studiously  and  laboriously  turned 
over  the  question  again  and  again,  and  have  put  it,  I  believe, 
in  every  light  in  which  it  is  capable  of  being  viewed.  And 
now  I  will  just  give  you  a  specimen  of  the  way  in  which, 
when  you  set  about  a  reconstruction  of  this  tax,  you  find 
yourselves  involved.  I  will  suppose  that,  if  the  income-tax 
be  differentiated,  you  will  extend  the  favour  to  what  are 
called  the  terminable  annuities.  The  terminable  annuities 
expire  in  1860,  and  they  have  always  been  thought  to  afford 
the  most  favourable  case — the  case  commonly  selected  for 
argument  byway  of  illustration— for  those  who  wish  to  break 
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up  the  income-tax.  Of  course,  they  will  get  the  benefit  of 
it.  They  are  worth  so  many  years'  purchase,  and  no  more ; 
and  you  can  tell  exactly  how  much  of  the  annuity  in  each 
case  represents  interest,  and  how  much  capital.  You  com- 
mence, then,  by  exempting  the  terminable  annuitants.  Is 
that  all  ?  By  no  means.  What  do  you  do  with  Government 
life- annuitants  ?  Must  you  not  exempt  them  also  ?  Is  not 
their  case  substantially  the  same  with  the  others  ?  A  man 
lays  out  money  on  an  annuity  for  his  life.  Although  the 
term  of  his  life  is  uncertain,  such  an  annuity  has  just  as  fixed 
a  price  in  London,  as  an  annuity  of  the  expiry  of  which  you 
fix  the  date.  On  the  same  principle,  therefore,  you  must 
exempt  the  Government  life-annuitants,  as  you  have  done 
the  terminable  annuitants.  But,  if  you  do  that,  you  cannot 
think  of  anything  so  monstrous  as  taxing  other  interests  for 
life,  or  for  a  term  perhaps  less  than  life  upon  leasehold  pro- 
perties. How  will  you  be  able  to  tax  a  man  who  has,  sup- 
pose, a  lease  on  which  he  has  paid  a  heavy  fine,  and  of 
which  there  is  a  term  of  five  or  ten  years  unexpired  ?  The 
great  bulk  of  the  interest  in  the  property  is  not  his,  but  the 
landlord's,  the  reversionerY;  and  you  must  evidently  give  to 
the  holder  of  such  a  lease,  therefore,  a  share  of  the  proposed 
exemption.  Then  I  must  again  remind  you  of  the  class 
holding  life-interests  in  the  Funds.  You  cannot  draw  a 
distinction  between  life-interests  in  the  Funds,  and  life-in- 
terests in  leaseholds.  They  must  help  to  swell  the  goodly 
company  of  exemptions.  After  them  come  those  who  hold 
jointures  and  other  annuities  upon  land.  Certainly  a  life- 
annuity  in  the  Funds  is  one  thing,  and  a  life-annuity  upon 
land  is  another;  but  the  life-interest^  of  the  individual  is 
alike  in  both  cases.  When  you  have  got  those  in,  what  will 
you  do  with  life-renters,  with  the  possessors  of  entailed  es- 
tates, to  which  the  successor  may  be  a  second  cousin,  living 
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in  the  East  Indies,  whom  his  predecessors  may  never  have 
seen,  and  in  whom  he  has  no  interest  ?  This  may,  I  fear, 
be  tedious  to  the  Committee,  but  the  questions  with  which 
I  am  dealing  are  practical  questions.  They  are  a  small 
sample  of  the  practical  questions,  all  of  which  must  be  faced 
if  we  are  to  reform  the  income-tax.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
are  no  distinctions  between  these  different  parties.  There 
are.  distinctions  between  each  of  them.  But  what  I  say  is 
this,  that  when  you  come  to  define  those  distinctions,  and  to 
try  to  make  them  the  broad  ground  upon  which  you  take  your 
stand,  and  say,  "  Here  you  will  be  exempt — there  you  will 
pay  the  exceptional  tax,"  there  is  not  one  of  the  classes  I 
have  mentioned,  with  respect  to  which  you  will  find  it  possi- 
ble to  fix  it  as  the  limit  of  the  intended  operation. 

The  real  tendency  of  all  these  exemptions,  however,  is 
the  breaking-up  and  destruction  of  the  tax.  I  do  not  say 
the  "  relinquishment,"  because  relinquishment  is  one  thing, 
and  breaking-up  is  another.  Relinquish  it  for  a  time,  and 
when  emergencies  arrive  you  may  do  as  your  fathers  did — 
take  down  the  weapon  from  the  shelf,  and  make  it  serve 
you  again  for  the  ends  of  honour  and  of  duty.  To  relin- 
quish it  is  altogether  safe,  because  it  is  altogether  honour- 
able. But  to  break  it  up  is  to  encourage  the  House  of 
Commons  to  venture  upon  schemes  which  may  look  well  on 
paper,  and  may  serve  the  purpose  of  the  moment,  but 
which  will  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  tax  by  the  absurdi- 
ties and  by  the  iniquities  which  they  involve.  Sir,  if  that  is 
to  be  done,  it  must  be  done  by  those  whose  consciences 
enable  them  to  take  a  different  view  from  ours  of  the  cha- 
racter and  of  the  destiny  of  this  great  country.  It  will  not 
be  done  by  us,  by  men  who  believe,  that  although  you  may 
enter  upon  that  fatal  and  seductive  path,  it  will  lead  you 
into  quagmire,  will  throw  the  whole  finance  of  the  empire 
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into  confusion,  and  will  deprive  you  of  that  ready  and 
effective  resource,  to  which  hitherto  you  have  been  able  in 
all  times  to  look  as  an  effectual  resort  open  to  you  in  cir- 
cumstances of  difficulty  and  trouble. 

Sir,  the  general  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  with 
respect  to  the  Income-tax  are  these  :  that  it  is  an  engine  of 
gigantic  power  for  great  national  purposes  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  that  there  are  circumstances  attending  its  operation 
which  make  it  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  at  any  rate,  in 
our  opinion  not  desirable,  to  maintain  it  as  a  portion  of  the 
permanent  and  ordinary  finances  of  the  country.  The 
public  feeling  of  its  inequality  is  a  fact  most  important 
in  itself.  The  inquisition  it  entails  is  a  most  serious  disad- 
vantage. And  the  frauds  to  which  it  leads  are  an  evil 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  characterize  in  terms  too 
strong. 

One  thing  I  hope  this  House  will  never  do,  and  that  is, 
nibble  at  this  great  public  question.  Do  not  let  them  adopt 
the  plan  of  reconstructing  the  Income-tax  to-day,  and 
saying,  "  If  that  does  not  work  well,  we  will  try  our  hands 
at  it  again  to-morrow."  That  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
relations  of  classes,  brought  into  the  nicest  competition  one 
with  another  under  a  scheme  of  direct  taxation,  are  to  be 
treated.  Depend  upon  it,  when  you  come  to  close  quarters 
with  this  subject,  when  you  come  to  measure  and  test  the 
respective  relations  of  intelligence,  and  labour,  and  pro- 
perty, in  all  their  myriad  and  complex  forms,  and  when  you 
come  to  represent  those  relations  in  arithmetical  results,  you 
are  undertaking  an  operation  of  which  I  should  say  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  conduct  it  with  satisfaction, 
but  at  any  rate,  it  is  an  operation  to  which  you  ought  not 
constantly  to  recur ;  for  if,  as  my  noble  Friend  once  said, 
with  universal  applause,  this  country  cannot  bear  a  revolu- 
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tion  once  a-year,  I  will  venture  to  say  in  like  manner  that  it 
cannot  bear  a  reconstruction  of  the  Income-tax  once  a-year. 

Whatever  you  do  in  regard  to  the  Income-tax,  you  must 
be  bold,  you  must  be  intelligible,  you  must  be  decisive. 
You  must  not  palter  with  it.  If  you  do,  I  have  striven  at 
least  to  point  out  as  well  as  my  feeble  powers  will  permit, 
the  desecration  I  would  almost  say  of  your  high  office,  cer- 
tainly the  gross  breach  of  duty  to  your  country,  of  which 
you  will  be  guilty,  in  thus  putting  to  hazard  one  of  the  most 
potent  and  effective  among  all  its  material  resources.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  of  vital  importance,  whether  you  keep  this  tax 
or  whether  you  part  with  it,  that  you  either  should  keep  it 
or  should  leave  it,  in  a  state  in  which  it  will  be  fit  for  ser- 
vice on  an  emergency ;  and  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  do, 
if  you  break-up  the  basis  of  your  Income-tax. 

Then  you  will  ask  me,  "  On  what  principle  do  you  mean 
to  proceed  ? — you  have  made  an  argument,  so  far  as  you 
have  gone,  to  show  that  the  tax  cannot  be  reconstructed 
and  cannot  be  amended  ;  what  will  you  do  with  it  ?" 

What  we  wish  to  do,  and  what  we  shall  aim  at  doing  by 
the  measure  which  I  shall  propose,  is  this  : — We  wish,  in 
the  first  place,  to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertainty  respecting 
the  Income-tax.  We  think  it  unfortunate  that  political  cir- 
cumstances have  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  led  to  a 
state  of  doubt  in  regard  to  the  continuance  of  the  tax,  and 
have  even  begotten  by  degrees  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  that  the  country  is  about  to  be  entrapped  unawares 
into  its  perpetuation.  My  belief  is,  that  much  of  the  un- 
easy feeling  that  prevails  is  traceable  to  that  source ;  and  I 
am  very  far  from  thinking  that  our  merely  asking  of  the 
Committee  to  renew  this  tax  for  a  given  term,  in  lieu  of 
asking  you  to  make  it  perpetual,  would  be  sufficient  to  allay 
that  anxiety,  or  to  remove  that  doubt. 
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There  is  a  certain  class  of  transactions  with  regard  to 
'  which  the  uncertainty  about  the  Income-tax  operates  most 
unfavourably;  such  as  the  terminable  annuities,  for  ex- 
ample. It  is  very  desirable  that  certainty  should  be  re- 
stored on  account  of  these  transactions ;  but  it  is  also 
requisite  on  grounds  more  enlarged  and  general. 

I  think  it  most  desirable,  that  effectual  measures  should 
be  taken  to  mark  this  tax  as  a  temporary  tax.  By  this  I  do 
not  mean  merely,  or  chiefly,  that  I  would  commit  the  Go- 
vernment to  any  abstract  opinion  to  be  acted  upon  in  future 
years.  My  own  opinion  is  decidedly  against  the  per- 
petuity of  the  tax  as  a  permanent  ordinary  portion  of  our 
finances.  But  while  I  state  the  wish  of  the  Government  to 
propose  it  as  a  temporary  tax,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  rely  on 
their  words  to  bind  them  or  yourselves,  irrespectively  of 
what  may  occur  in  the  interim,  as  to  what  you  will  do  under 
all  circumstances  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  which  we 
propose  to  fix  for  its  continuance  now.  I  propose  by  posi- 
tive enactment,  by  the  measures  which  I  shall  invite  you  to 
adopt,  to  lay  the  ground  for  placing  Parliament  in  such  a 
position,  that  at  a  given  period  it  may,  if  it  think  fit,  part 
with  that  tax. 

Besides  fixing  on  the  tax  a  temporary  character,  we  are 
most  anxious  to  do  what  can  be  done,  in  order  to  meet  the 
public  feeling  as  to  its  inequality.  For  that  public  feeling 
we  have  not  only  respect,  but  sympathy ;  while  we  do  not 
admit  that  it  is  our  duty,  as  persons  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  public  affairs,  to  shape  our  measures  according  to  any 
feeling  or  sentiment  whatever,  until  we  have  examined  the 
practical  form  they  are  to  take,  and  tried  it  by  the  light  of 
our  understanding.  We  propose,  Sir,  to  introduce  certain 
mitigations  into  the  operation  of  the  Income-tax,  and  to 
extend  the  principle  of  commutations,  which  is  now  appli- 
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cable  only, to  trades,  to  professions  also.  A  more  important 
mitigation  which  we  propose  to  make  is  this.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  that  a  man  ought  to  have,  at  any  rate,  the 
opportunity  of  investing  the  savings  he  may  make  from  his 
income  without  being  liable  to  the  Income-tax  upon  them. 
We  do  not  think  it  possible  to  make  provisions  of 
that  kind  applicable  to  savings,  simply  as  such. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  say,  "  If  you  choose  to  invest  your 
savings  in  the  form  of  a  deferred  annuity  or  a  life  assurance, 
the  premium  which  you  may  pay  upon  that  deferred  annuity 
or.  life  assurance,  up  to  one-seventh  of  your  income,  shall 
not  be  chargeable  with  Income-tax,  but  may  be  deducted 
from  your  Income-tax  before  it  is  levied."  I  am  not  at  all 
prepared  to  say  that  we  should  stop  at  that  point,  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  more.  At  the  same  time,  this  plan  has  con- 
siderable recommendations.  I  do  not  say  that  it  will  com- 
pletely meet  the  case  of  persons  who,  being  afflicted  with 
sickness,  cannot,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
insure  their  lives  ;  because,  unfortunately,  cases  of  that  sort 
are  cases  which  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  legislature  to 
meet.  But  what  I  do  say  is  this — that  it  is  a  relief  which 
will  admit  of  very  extensive  application.  I  cannot  reckon 
that  the  reduction  from  the  receipts  of  the  tax  in  conse- 
quence of  it  will  be  less — though,  of  course,  this  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty,  when  we  look  to  the  total  amount  of  life- 
assurance  in  this  country — than  i2o,ooo/.  a-year.  It  esta- 
blishes, however,  no  invidious  distinctions  between  one  class 
and  another;  it  is  open  to  all  those  who  choose  to  avail 
themselves  of  it.  But  while  it  is  open  to  them  all,  we  know 
that  practically  the  classes  who  are  in  the  habit  of  insuring 
their  lives,  are  just  those  very  classes  whom  it  is  your  main 
object  to  relieve  by  the  re-construction  of  the  tax — namely, 
the  classes  of  professional  men,  and  of  persons  who  are 
dependent  upon  their  own  exertions. 
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I  think  it  will  be  necessary,  in  conjunction  with  the  pro- 
posal I  have  just  named,  to  propose  that  the  Government 
should  itself  become  an  insurer  of  life.  If  it  is  to  undertake 
that  charge,  as  will  most  likely  be  the  case,  it  will  insure 
lives  on  the  same  principles  as  those  on  which  it  is  now  a 
vendor  of  life  annuities. 

But  while  I  say  that  our  object  is  to  meet  the  public 
feeling  as  to  the  inequality  of  the  tax,  and  while  I  specify 
these  modes  of  going  some  way  to  effect  that  object,  I  have 
more  to  lay  before  you  upon  this  subject.  And  pray  under- 
stand me ;  do  not  let  me,  through  my  neglect,  be  misappre- 
hended, or  fail  to  state  clearly  the  position  of  the  Govern- 
ment. What  we  understand  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
country,  and  what  we  ourselves,  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  are 
disposed  to  defer  to,  and  to  share  in,  is,  that  the  Income-tax 
bears,  upon  the  whole,  too  hard  upon  intelligence  and  skill, 
and  not  hard  enough  upon  property  as  compared  with  intel- 
ligence and  skill.  This,  I  say,  is  the  sentiment  which,  with 
whatever  varieties  of  form,  has  been  expressed  through 
various  organs,  and  has  awakened  an  echo  in  the  public 
mind.  I  hope  that  I  here  state  with  accuracy,  not  as  yet 
the  precise  measures  that  we  propose,  but  the  object  which 
the  re-constructors  of  the  Income-tax  have  in  view.  Well, 
if  that  be  their  object — if  they  think  that  at  present  skill  and 
intelligence  are  too  severely  pressed,  and  that  property 
under  the  Income-tax  pays  too  little,  let  me  remind  them 
that  they  must  not  form  their  judgment  of  the  condition  of 
classes  from  one  single  tax  or  from  another  single  tax,  but 
that  they  must  look  to  the  general  effect  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  taxation.  And  all  I  implore  of  them  in  that  respect 
at  this  moment  is,  that  they  will  reserve  their  decision  upon 
the  question,  whether  the  Government  proposition  suffi- 
ciently meets  the  case  of  skill  and  intelligence  as  compared 
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with  property,  until  they  shall  have  heard  me  throughout;  if 
indeed  their  kindness  will  permit  them  still  to  extend  to  me 
their  patience. 

Our  proposition,  then,  m  regard  to  the  income-tax,  is  this. 
We  propose  to  renew  it  for  two  years  from  April,  1853,  at 
the  rate  of  >]d.  in  the  pound.  The  Committee  will  recol- 
lect, that  I  said  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  look  the  whole 
breadth  of  this  difficulty  in  the  face :  not  to  endeavour  to 
escape  it,  not  to  endeavour  to  attenuate,  or  to  understate  it, 
but  to  face  and  to  settle,  if  the  Committee  would  enable  us, 
the  whole  question  of  the  income-tax.  We  propose,  then, 
to  re-enact  it  for  two  years,  from  April,  1853,  to  April,  1855, 
at  the  rate  of  >jd.  in  the  pound.  From  April,  1855, to  enact 
it  for  two  more  years  at  6d.  in  the  pound ;  and  then,  for 
three  more  years — I  cannot  wonder  at  the  smile  which  I 
perceive  that  my  words  provoke — for  three  more  years — 
from  April,  1857,  at  $d.  Under  this  proposal,  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1860,  the  income-tax  will  by  law  expire. 

Sir,  we  think  it  far  better,  far  more  in  accordance  with  our 
own  obligations,  and  far  more  likely  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  country,  that  we  should  present  to  you  what  we  think 
— and  I  will  tell  you  why  we  think  so  by-and-bye — to  be  a 
real  substantive  plan,  under  which  the  income-tax  may,  if 
Parliament  should  think  fit,  be  got  rid  of,  than  that  we  should 
come  to  you  with  some  paltry  proposal  to  shirk  the  difficulty 
by  simply  re-enacting  it  for  two  years,  or  re-enacting  it  for 
one  year,  and  thereby  prolonging  the  public  uncertainty  and 
dissatisfaction,  and  giving  rise  not  only  to  doubts  as  to  the 
position  of  the  tax,  but  even  as  to  the  perfect  good  faith  of 
Parliament  in  its  mode  of  dealing  with  the  country.  Now, 
Sir,  we  think  that  the  descending  rates,  which  we  have 
embodied  in  the  proposal  for  the  renewal  of  the  tax  will 
tend  to  show  to  Parliament  and  to  the  country  that  our 
intention  to  part  with  it,  or  at  all  events  our  intention  tQ 
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put  Parliament  in  1860  in  a  condition  to  part  with  it,  is  a 
real  and  a  bonafide  intention. 

But  you  will  say,  and  say  justly,  that  that  intention  does 
not  of  itself  put  Parliament  in  a  condition  to  part  with 
the  tax ;  that  it  is  very  well  to  say  that  it  shall,  for  two 
years,  remain  at  ^d.  in  the  pound,  that  for  two  more  years 
it  shall  be  6d.t  and  then  for  three  years  more  it  shall  be 
$d. ;  but  that  when  it  comes  to  $d.  you  may  find  that  there 
is  still  a  deficiency,  and  that  you  again  want  the  yd.,  or 
that  when  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  period  with  the  rate 
of  5<f.  in  the  pound,  you  may  find  you  cannot  part  with  it. 
With  respect  to  this  objection  I  have  to  say,  that  before 
the  close  of  my  present  statement  I  shall  endeavour  to  give 
you  full  satisfaction  on  that  point ;  and  I  will  further  ven- 
ture to  say  that,  whatever  you  may  think  of  the  plan  I  have 
to  propose,  no  Gentleman  in  the  Committee  shall  leave  his 
place  to-night  with  the  opinion  that  the  Government  are 
paltering  with  the  House  of  Commons,  or  that  I  am  not 
presenting  a  proposal  which  is  at  any  rate  substantive  and 
intelligible. 

I  say,  Sir,  that  our  principles,  with  respect  to  the  income- 
tax — which  is  the  corner-stone  of  our  whole  financial  plan — 
our  principles  with  respect  to  the  income-tax  required  of  us 
three  things.  In  the  first  place,  to  mark  it  effectually  as  a 
temporary  tax.  In  the  second  place,  to  meet,  in  a  way 
which  we  think  good  and  effectual,  the  public  feeling  with 
respect  to  the  inequality  of  the  tax ;  and  I  will  very  shortly 
explain  how  we  mean  to  attain  this  end.  But,  beyond  this, 
I  wish  to  ask — and  this  is  the  important  question  to  which 
I  seek  to  draw  the  attention  of  Parliament—if  you  deter- 
mine to  renew  the  income-tax,  will  you  make  its  early 
extinction  your  first  and  sole  object,  or  will  you,  in  order  to 
bring  to  completion  the  noble  work  of  commercial  reform 
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which  is  so  far  advanced,  once  more  associate  the  income- 
tax  with  a  remission  of  duties,  extensive  in  itself  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  community  ?  We  have-  considered  fully  these 
two  alternatives ;  and  we  have  decided  deliberately  in  favour 
of  the  second. 

While  we  propose  to  renew  the  income-tax,  we  also  pro- 
pose to  associate  it,  during  the  years  which  it  has  still  to 
run,  with  a  great  and  beneficial  remission  of  taxes.  But  it 
will  seem  that  the  statement  I  have  already  made  with 
respect  to  the  surplus,  is  one  not  altogether  promising  in 
this  respect.  He  would  be  an  ingenious  Minister  of  Finance 
who  should  found  an  extensive  remission  of  taxation  on  a 
surplus  of  8oo,ooo/.,  2oo,ooo/.  or  300,0007.  of  which  he 
regards  as  accidental  or  uncertain.  If  we  are  to  propose  a 
remission  of  taxes,  we  must  have  funds  out  of  which  to  make 
the  remission.  This  is,  of  course,  an  elementary  truth,  but 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  not  wholly  needless  to  impress  it 
upon  any  deliberative  and  representative  assembly. 

We  have,  therefore,  to  consider — and  this,  Sir,  is  the  most 
invidious  of  all  the  portions  of  my  task,  upon  which  I  am 
now  about  to  enter — we  have  to  consider  what  are  the 
means  open  to  us,  in  consistency  with  justice,  for  creating 
a  fund  which,  in  conjunction  with  our  present  small  surplus, 
we  can  apply  to  an  extensive  and  beneficial  remission  of 
taxes. 

Now,  the  first  question  which  is  raised  is  this — if  the 
income-tax  is  to  be  continued,  shall  it  also  be  extended  ? 
And  the  view  of  the  Government  is  this;  that  the  late 
Administration  were  right  in  stating  that,  if  the  income-tax 
was  to  be  continued,  the  exemptions  under  it  should  be 
narrowly  considered.  And  therefore  we  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  these  exemptions. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  let  me  ask,  is  the  case  of  per- 
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sons  enjoying  incomes  immediately  below  i5o/.  per  annum  ? 
There  may  be  those  who  will  say,  that  it  is  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  levy  the  income-tax  on  incomes  below  1507. 
But  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  safety  of  that  measure  depends 
in  a  great  degree — I  may  say  mainly — on  its  justice ;  and  if 
we  can  show  that  it  is  required  by  justice  to  other  classes, 
and  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  country,  and  even 
to  the  parties  themselves  who  would  be  immediately  affected 
by  it,  I  am  not  afraid,  with  the  confidence  I  entertain  in  the 
character  of  the  English  people,  that  there  would  be  any 
danger  attaching  to  such  a  measure.  There  were  appre- 
hensions, we  know,  entertained  in  1842,  that  the  imposition 
of  the  income-tax  in  any  shape  would  be  found  unpopular  ; 
but  the  sense  of  justice  and  enlightened  prudence  of  the 
people,  appreciating  as  they  did  the  great  benefit  achieved 
by  its  instrumentality,  divested  it,  if  not  of  the  unpopularity, 
certainly  of  the  odious  character,  which  it  was  thought  might 
generally  have  attached  to  it. 

Well,  now,  what  is  the  case  of  persons  enjoying  incomes 
below  1507.?  It  is  well  known,  that  persons  of  that  class 
have  very  largely  benefited  by  the  measures  consequent  on 
the  income-tax  up  to  the  present  time.  Twelve  millions  of 
taxes  have  been  remitted;  and  they  have  enjoyed  their  full 
share  of  this  without  tne  charge  of  one  farthing.  I  do  not 
propose  that  we  should  carry  the  tax  down  to  the  regions, 
where  it  would  trench  extensively  on  labour.  To  my  view, 
it  is  a  right  and  expedient  principle — taking  it  in  connexion 
with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case — that  we  should  not 
trench  upon  what  I  would  call  the  territory  of  labour. 
That  territory  will  probably  be  defined  sufficiently  for  my 
purpose  by  the  figure  of  TOO/,  a-year ;  and  what  I  am  saying 
now  has  reference  to  the  case  of  incomes  between  ioo/.  and 
i5o/.  Their  case  is,  that  they  have  enjoyed  up  to  the  pre- 
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sent  time  the  full  benefit  of  the  remission  of  the  1 2,000, ooo/. 
of  taxes  to  which  I  have  referred.  But  that  is  not  all.  If 
we  were  going  to  continue  the  income-tax  for  a  short  period 
without  any  compensating  advantage,  then,  indeed,  it  might 
not  be  expedient  that  I  should  ask  you  to  exact  as  it  were 
a  retrospective  payment  by  extending  it  to  a  lower  amount 
than  at  present ;  but  I  am  going,  before  I  conclude,  to  ask 
you  to  support  the  Government  in  enacting  a  great  and  be- 
neficial remission  of  taxes;  and  I  say,  before  you  confer 
that  great  additional  benefit,  let  us  consider  how  far  the  re- 
sults of  our  plan  can  be  distributed  equitably  among  the 
various  classes  of  the  community. 

I  will  present  to  the  Committee  what  I  think  they  will 
consider  some  interesting  results,  with  respect  to  the  past 
operation  of  our  recent  legislative  remissions.  With  a  view 
to  the  decision  of  the  question  which  I  am  now  opening,  it 
appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  extreme  interest  to  collect  a 
number  of  lonafide  cases  of  the  distribution  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  particular  families  receiving  different  rates  of  income, 
marking  the  proportion  in  which  they  had  each  profited  by 
the  adoption  of  the  income-tax  and  the  measures  connected 
with  it.  My  right  hon.  Friend  the  head  of  the  Poor-law 
Board  (Mr.  Baines),  obligingly  lent  me  his  able  and  effective 
aid ;  and  I  have  thus  been  enabled  to  collect  a  body  of 
trustworthy  information  of  the  kind  which  I  am  now  about 
to  present  to  the  Committee. 

I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  the  details ;  but  merely  give 
the  general  results  of  a  few  bond,  fide  cases  of  actual  ex- 
penditure (and  I  believe  they  are  fair  average  cases),  which 
will  exhibit  the  actual  savings  which  have  been  realized  by 
persons  whose  incomes  are  below  i5o/.,  and  also  by  those 
whose  incomes  are  above  i5o/.,  in  consequence  of  the 
adoption  of  the  income-tax,  and  of  the  remission  of  taxes, 
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and  the  changes  in  our  commercial  system,  which  were 
brought  about  through  its  medium.  But  it  should  be  recol- 
lected that,  in  estimating  the  savings,  I  have  taken  credit 
for  the  further  remissions  which  I  am  about  to  propose,  as 
well  as  for  those  which  have  already  taken  place. 

I  have  collected  six  cases  of  incomes,  varying  from  i75/. 
to  4oo/.  a-year ;  and  after  taking  credit  at  moderate  rates 
for  the  principal  part  of  the  savings  which  have  accrued  to 
them  by  our  commercial  legislation,  and  carefully  setting 
down  the  various  items  which  go  to  make  up  their  incomes, 
I  find  that  their  gross  incomes  amount  to  I359/.,  and  the 
gross  savings  to  637.  is.  $d.,  making  a  gain  of  nearly  5 
per  cent,  upon  the  gross  amount  of  their  incomes ;  and  even 
if  you  deduct  the  income-tax  which  they  have  paid,  there 
will  still  remain  a  saving  of  22/.  i6.r.  6J^/.,  or  nearly  2  per 
cent,  upon  their  incomes.  This,  I  think,  is  not  an  un- 
satisfactory result  which  I  have  now  presented  to  the 
Committee. 

But  I  have  likewise  in  my  hand  four  cases  of  the  actual 
expenditure  of  persons  with  incomes  between  ioo/.  and  i5o/., 
and  these,  the  Committee  should  understand,  are  not  cases 
which  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  arriving  at 
a  particular  result,  but  are  cases  which  have  been  fairly  and 
honestly  collected  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  actual  dis- 
tribution of  expenditure  of  the  two  classes  to  which  I  have 
referred.  One  is  the  case  of  a  country  tradesman  with  i2o/. 
per  annum ;  the  second  is  the  case  of  a  retired  Liverpool 
tradesman  (having  six  children)  with  i2o/.  a-year;  the  third 
is  the  case  of  a  widow  in  the  country,  with  an  income  from 
i2o/.  to  1507.  (say  1357.  a-year);  and  the  fourth  is  the  case 
of  a  clerk  in  a  country  town,  with  ioo/.  per  annum;  making 
a  total  income  of  47 5/.  Now  their  gain  stands  at  297.  6s.  i  id., 
or  between  6  and  7  per  cent.  Deducting  income-tax  at  the 
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rate  of  $d.  in  the  pound,  the  savings  would  still  amount  to 
T-9/.  gs.,  or  more  than  4  per  cent.  So  that  you  see  clearly 
from  this  that  the  persons  with  incomes  between  ioo/.  and 
1507.  have  apparently  profited  by  the  changes  in  our  legis- 
lation to  a  considerably  greater  extent  than  those  with 
incomes  above  1507. 

I  ought  to  say  that,  in  estimating  the  savings,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  keep  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion, and  that  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  results  could  easily 
have  been  swelled,  if  I  had  chosen.  Now,  Sir,  it  appears  to 
us  that  these  facts  offer  a  rather  strong  reason  for  con- 
sidering'whether,  when  we  propose  to  renew  the  income-tax 
in  the  case  of  persons  with  incomes  above  i5o/.,  it  is  not 
demanded  by  justice  that  we  should  expect  that  persons 
with  incomes  below  1507.  should,  to  some  reasonable  extent, 
become  sharers  in  the  burden.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
think  that  in  justice  we  ought  to  make  this  demand  upon 
them. 

What  we  propose  is  this.  We  propose  so  far  to  compli- 
cate the  tax,  for  the  sake  of  a  great  public  object,  as  to 
introduce  a  provision  that  incomes  between  ioo/.  and  i5o/. 
shall  be  liable  at  the  rate  of  $d.  in  the  pound  for  the  whole 
time  during  which  the  tax  is  levied,  so  that,  for  the  first  two 
years,  incomes  above  i5o/.  will  pay  *]d.  in  the  pound,  and 
incomes  below  1507.,  5^.;  for  the  next  two  years  the  one 
will  pay  6d.  and  the  other  $d.,  and  for  the  following  three 
years  both  classes  will  alike  pay  at  the  rate  of  $d.  in  the 
pound.  I  estimate  that  this  tax  of  $d.  on  incomes  from 
ioo/.  to  i5o/.  will  produce  250,0007.;  but  as  it  will  not 
be  levied  till  the  latter  half  of  the  current  financial  year,  the 
sum  of  i25,ooo/.  only  will  come  to  credit  in  the  financial 
year  1853-54- 

I  now  come  to  another  great  exemption — the  exemption 
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of  Ireland.  Ireland,  in  like  manner  has  received  the  benefit 
of  the  income-tax  through  the  changes  in  our  fiscal  system, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  equivalent  which  was  intended  to 
be  taken  has  not  been  exacted.  That  equivalent  was  two- 
fold. In  the  first  place,  it  consisted  of  a  duty  upon  spirits 
of  is.  a  gallon,  which  was  abandoned  almost  as  soon  as 
it  was  enacted.  In  the  second  place,  it  consisted  of  an 
augmentation  of  the  stamp-duties — which  augmentation  was 
indeed  levied  for  some  years;  but  in  1850  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  (Sir  C.  Wood), 
made  a  great  reduction  in  the  stamp-duties  both  of  this 
country  and  of  Ireland,  and  in  that  reduction  disappeared 
the  increase  which  was  enacted  in  Ireland  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  income-tax.  I  am  not  able  to  speak  with  absolute 
precision,  but  as  nearly  as  we  can  make  out,  it  would  appear 
that  the  rate  at  which  Ireland  now  pays  stamp-duties  on  her 
transactions  is  as  nearly  as  possible,  on  an  average,  the 
same  as  it  was  in  1842.  „ 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  since  the  first  enactment  of  the 
income-tax,  Ireland  has  been  visited  with  an  awful  calamity ; 
and  although  that  scourge  has  been  mercifully  withdrawn, 
yet  traces  of  it  still  remain  in  many  social  and  economical 
forms,  and  especially  in  the  form  of  a  very  heavy  and 
burdensome  debt.  That  debt  is  but  a  fraction,  indeed, 
of  the  generous  aid  accorded  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  to 
the  necessities  of  Ireland ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  it  is  a  very  heavy  and  enduring  burden,  not 
on  Ireland  generally,  but  on  its  most  distressed  parts. 
Those,  however,  who  look  at  Ireland  cannot  avoid  being 
struck  by  the  fact  that  all  Ireland  is  not  alike — that  there  are 
certain  districts  that  do  not  need  to  shrink  from  their  full 
taxation — and  that  have  no  reasonable  claim  or  plea  to  offer 
for  exemption. 
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Let  me  remind  the  Committee  what  exemption  means. 
It  does  not  mean  that  we  have  got  a  bottomless  purse,  and 
that  we  can  dispense  exemptions  to  one  man  without 
injuring  another  ;  no,  Sir,  the  exemption  of  one  man  or  of 
one  country  means  the  extra  taxation  of  another.  And  as 
this  applies  to  changes  in  the  Income-tax  generally,  so  it 
applies  to  Ireland  relatively  to  England. 

What  we  think,  therefore,  is,  that  the  case  of  Ireland 
demands  very  special  consideration  in  connexion  with  the 
burdens  that  have  been  imposed  on  her.  With  respect  to 
which  I  will  say  more  by  and  by,  as  a  sequel  or  corollary  to 
the  present  branch  of  my  subject  ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  I 
have  to  say  that  we  see  no  reason  why  the  Income-tax 
should  not  be  levied  on  Ireland,  as  she,  through  the  Income- 
tax  which  Great  Britain  has  borne,  has  received  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  benefit  attending  the  remission  of  taxes  up  to 
the  present  time,  and  is  likely  also  to  profit  largely  by  the 
remissions  I  have  to  propose  to  the  House.  The  produce 
of  the  Income-tax,  which  will  be  laid  on  Ireland  under  pre- 
cisely the  same  conditions,  and  for  the  same  term,  as  in 
England  and  Scotland  —  the  produce  of  the  Income-tax  in 
Ireland  I  estimate  at  46o,ooo/.  a-year;  but  as  the  tax  will 
not  be  levied  till  some  time  after  October  next,  there  will  be 
only  230,0007.  to  come  to  credit  in  the  financial  year 


I  will  now  give  the  Committee  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  my  estimate  stands,  as  a  whole,  with  respect  to  the 
Income-tax.  The  estimated  produce  of  the  tax  —  supposing 
there  to  be  no  change  in  the  existing  system  —  is  5,550,0007. 
Deduct  life  assurances  (i20,ooo/.),  of  which  one-half  only 
comes  to  charge  this  year,  viz.,  6o,ooo/.,  there  will  be  left 
5,49o,ooo/.  The  extension  below  1507.  we  reckon  at 
i25,ooo/.,  and  the  extension  to  Ireland  at  230,0007.;  making 
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the  total  for  the  year  1853-54,  according  to  the  proposed 
plan,  5,845,0007. 

I  now  come  to  another  proposal  for  the  augmentation  of 
taxation,  to  which  I  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  Com- 
mittee. It  is  one  of  great  importance :  it  involves  both 
economical  and  social  considerations  of  the  highest  nature. 
I  have  stated  to  the  Committee,  that  we  propose  to  enlarge 
our  means  by  new  taxation  with  a  view  to  further  beneficial 
changes  in  our  fiscal  system.  That  is  one  object  we  have  in 
view.  Another  object  is — and  it  is  likewise  an  important 
object — to  meet  the  public  feeling,  which  we  recognise  and 
share,  that  the  operation  of  the  Income-tax,  taken  alone,  is 
severe  upon  intelligence  and  skill  as  compared  with  pro- 
perty. I  frankly  own  my  total  inability  to  meet  the  feeling 
which  has  been  excited  upon  the  subject  of  the  Income-tax, 
by  any  attempt  to  vary  the  rate  of  the  tax  according  to  the 
source  of  the  income ;  and  I  think  I  should  be  guilty  of  a 
high  political  offence  if  I  attempted  it.  But  let  me  now 
point  out  to  you,  that  if  you  are  of  opinion  that  intelligence 
and  skill  under  our  present  system  of  taxation  pay  too  much, 
and  property  too  little,  there  are  means  of  equalizing  the 
burdens  of  the  two  classes,  in  a  manner  which  would  be,  on 
the  whole,  safe,  honourable,  and  efficacious. 

-  Sir,  I  refer  to  the  question  of  the  Legacy  duty — a  question 
which  it  is  perfectly  plain  cannot  long  be  withheld  from  the 
consideration  of  the  House.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  question 
of  which  the  earliest  settlement  will  likewise  be  the  best. 
It  requires  settlement.  The  tax  is  not  just  as  it  stands. 
And  how  is  it  unjust  ?  I  frankly  confess  that  I  have  always 
thought  that  the  view  of  the  case,  as  stated  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  Williams),  who  has  exerted  him- 
self most  effectively  on  this  subject — I  have  always  thought 
that  his  view,  if  I  may  say  so  without  offence,  was  a  most 
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inadequate  view  of  the  state  of  the  case.  The  tax  is  sup- 
posed to  favour  landed  property,  which  I  do  not  deny ;  but 
it  also  favours  property  which  has  not  that  claim  to  favour, 
that  landed  property  and  household  property  might,  per- 
haps, fairly  urge  as  a  ground  of  exemption  from  taxation.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Member  echoing  that  sentiment. 
I  wish  to  set  aside  the  impression  that  the  question  bears 
on  its  front  the  odious  aspect  of  a  question  of  class.  It  does 
no  such  thing.  We  propose  to  alter  it,  and,  subject  to  con- 
ditions which  I  will  state,  to  extend  the  legacy  duty  to  all 
successions  whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  Probate  duty,  at  the  present  moment 
we  do  not  venture  to  deal  with  it.  The  Probate  duty  itself, 
I  grant  you,  calls  for  reform ;  and  if  the  Government  had 
the  means  of  carrying  into  effect  that  reform  in  the  present 
year,  it  would  have  been  satisfactory  to  have  done  so.  As 
it  is,  we  are  obliged  at  present  to  postpone  it ;  but  we  hope 
that  in  a  future  and  early  year  it  will  come  under  considera- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  Legacy  duty  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
tax  upon  property.  It  is  a  tax  upon  property ;  and  because 
it  is  a  tax  upon  property  it  meets  the  views  which  have  been 
so  much  favoured  by  a  large  portion  of  this  House,  and  by 
public  opinion — namely,  that  if  the  Income-tax  is  to  bear 
•.unequally  upon  intelligence  and  skill  as  compared  with  pro- 
perty, then  that  inequality  ought  to  be  redressed  in  some 
way  or  other.  I  think  this  is  a  safe  mode  in  which  to  redress 
that  inequality,  and,  if  this  is  a  tax  upon  property,  it  is 
divested  of  the  danger  that  attends  the  taxation  of  property 
generally. 

The  greatest  mischief  of  taxes  upon  property  is  the  lia- 
bility of  a  constant  recurrence  of  those  struggles  of  classes 
which  are  often  associated  with  them.  But,  in  carrying  into 
effect  this  increase  in  the  Legacy  duty,  you  have  this  great 
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advantage :  that  the  liability  to  pay  occurs  only  within  the 
limitation  which  the  laws  of  a  higher  Power  have  ordained ; 
that  it  only  occurs  once,  on  the  death  of  a  man ;  and  that 
no  man  can  die  more  than  once.     I  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
assure  the  Committee  that  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  a  most 
weighty  consideration  for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  inquire 
how  they  can  best  neutralise  the  social  dangers  incident  to 
all  questions  connected  with  the  taxation  of  property.  Upon 
the  whole,  the  question  may  thus  be  stated.     The  present 
adjustment  of  this  duty  cannot  be  maintained.     You  find 
the  principle  of  this  tax  recognised  in  our  law ;  you  find  its 
operation  so  limited  by  the  very  conditions  under  which  it 
exists,  that  there  is  little  reason  to  apprehend  the  disturbing 
of  a  fair  settlement  of  these  duties,  if  once  made ;  and  you 
will,  I  think,  be  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  fair  and  right  tax  to 
adopt  for  itself,  and  that  it  is  one  which  in  other  respects 
meets,  in  the  best,  safest,  and  most  effective  manner,  the 
feeling  which  is,  I  know,  prevalent  in  this  House,  that  the 
present  operation  of  the  Income  tax  is  severe  upon  intelli- 
gence and  skill  as  compared  with  property. 
-    I  propose  to  retain  the  present  scale  of  consanguinity, 
but  with  one  mitigation.     Under  that  scale  relations  of  affi- 
nity are  treated  as  strangers— a  son-in-law  and  a  daughter- 
in-law  pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent.  We  propose  to  place  them 
on  the  footing  of  relations  by  blood.     We  propose  that  the 
exemption  of  real  property  should  no  longer  exist,  subject 
to  the  conditions  I  am  about  to  mention.    The  Government 
likewise  propose  that  the  exemption  of  settled  personalty 
should  no  longer  exist ;  and  as  we  abolish  the  exemption,  I 
now  come  to  the  question — a  most  grave  one  for  the  Go- 
vernment to  consider,  and  one  which  they  have  carefully 
considered — would  it  be  just  that  all  descriptions  of  pro- 
perty, personalty  and  real  property,  should  be  charged  at 
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the  same  rate  of  duty  to  the  Legacy  duty  ?  Our  opinion  is 
that  it  ought  not,  and  we  think  that  a  distinction  ought  to 
be  taken,  but  not  taken  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  here- 
tofore. 

It  is  obvious,  when  we  regard  the  burdens  upon  property 
in  this  country,  that  there  is  a  great  mass  of  taxation  that 
attaches  to  property  which  may  be  roughly  called — I  do  not 
know  whether  the  term  is  capable  of  a  strict  legal  construc- 
tion, but  it  will  best  convey  my  meaning — rateable  property, 
which  includes  along  with  real  property  a  great  amount  of  lease- 
hold, copyhold,  and  so  forth,  which  is  not  real  property,  but 
which  is  subject  to  the  burdens  of  real  property;  which  is 
subject  to  taxation  by  the  Income-tax;  which  is  subject  to 
the  Land-tax,  though  as  a  whole  in  a  somewhat  less  degree 
than  land  itself,  which  is  subject  to  the  extra  charges  on 
transfer  of  property,  and  which  is  subject  generally  to  all  the 
charges  that  affect  visible  property  as  contrasted  with  invisi- 
ble property,  and  especially  which  is  liable  to  the  great  weight 
of  local  taxation.     There  is,  between  these  items,  a  sum  of 
i4,ooo,ooo/.  or  15,000,0007.  of  taxes  in  the  three  kingdoms 
laid  entirely  on  rateable  property,  to  which  not  real  property 
only,  not  land  only,  but  leasehold  and  copyhold  property 
also,  are  subjected.     This  property  is  now  struck  in  both 
ways ;  it  is  subject  to  the  Legacy  and  Probate  duties,  and  it 
is  also  subject  to  all  the  burdens  incident  to  real  property. 

The  Government  propose  to  amend  the  whole  foundation 
of  the  law,  by  striking  a  new  distinction,  and  by  saying  that 
whatever  exemption  or  partial  advantage  may  be  given  to 
real  property  shall  be  given,  in  conjunction  with  it,  to  other 
property  which  is  now  subjected  to  similar  special  burdens. 
We  propose,  therefore,  totally  to  abolish  for  the  purpose  of 
legaey-duty  or  succession-tax  the  effect  of  settlement ;  so 
that  the  person,  who  succeeds  to  personal  property,  will  pay 
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according  to  his  interest.  He  will  pay  upon  the  capital,  if 
he  succeeds  to  the  capital ;  and  if  he  succeeds  to  a  lesser 
interest,  he  will  pay  on  the  value  of  that  lesser  interest. 
The  Government,  then,  thinking  it  just  that  a  less  amount 
shall  be  taken  from  rateable  property  than  from  property 
that  does  not  pay  these  special  burdens,  have  to  ask  in  what 
way  that  distinction  can  best  be  struck.  It  has  long  been 
the  policy  of  this  country — the  result,  it  may  be,  of  measures 
accidentally  taken,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  bene- 
ficial— that  visible  and  rateable  property  shall  be  principally 
taxed  in  the  form  of  an  annual  charge.  Now  it  would 
obviously  be  highly  inconsistent,  while  we  leave  such  pro- 
perty subject  to  its  heavy  annual  burdens,  to  aggravate  them 
by  laying  a  heavy  charge  upon  capital.  For  the  Government 
would  then  force  and  accelerate  by  the  pressure  of  fiscal 
enactments  changes  in  the  tenure  of  this  property ;  and  that 
acceleration  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  unjust,  but 
most  cruel  and  mischievous,  in  a  social  point  of  view. 

We  think  that  if  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  distinction  is 
taken  in  the  legacy  duties  in  favour  of  rateable  property  as 
against  the  other  descriptions  of  property,  the  fairest  mode 
in  the  case  of  an  estate  would  be  found  to  be  this — that  the 
successor  to  real  and  rateable  property  should  be  in  all 
cases  taxed  upon  the  life  interest  only,  or  on  a  minor  inte- 
rest if  he  has  only  a  minor  interest.  It  is  difficult  for  me 
to  enter  upon  a  full  discussion  of  all  the  reasons  that  have 
led  us  to  that  conclusion.  The  question  is  very  much  con- 
nected with  the  great  difficulty  of  any  attempt  to  ascertain 
the  capital  values  of  real  property.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
under  the  social  arrangements  of  this  country,  our  great 
estates  are  settled  estates.  Leaving  this  subject,  however, 
for  future  discussion,  it  is  our  opinion  that  our  proposal 
ought  to  include  the  legacy  duties,  but  that  some  remission 
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ought  to  be  granted  to  property  which  is  now  subject  to  a 
great  weight  of  peculiar  and  exceptional  taxation  j  and  we 
think  that  the  best  mode  of  framing  that  provision  would 
be  to  charge  the  succession^pf  rateable  property  upon  the 
life-interest  of  the  person  succeeding  in  the  net  annual 
income  after  the  deduction  of  incumbrances. 
*  We  propose  that  the  duty  should  be  leviable,  as  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Pitt,  in  eight  half-yearly  instalments.  In  cases 
where  there  is  a  succession  to  a  life-interest,  our  proposal 
would  be  that  the  unpaid  residue  of  the  tax  should  drop  in 
the  event  of  a  new  succession  before  the  last  instalment  is 
payable ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  succession  in  fee  the  whole 
will  be  charged,  and  if  death  occurs  before  the  remaining 
instalment  is  paid,  the  duty  will  become  a  debt  of  the  Crown 
against  the  estate.  That  is  our  proposal  with  regard  to  the 
legacy  duties. 

I  now  come  to  the  financial  results  which  we  anticipate. 
The  produce  in  the  first  year  will  be  small.  We  do  not 
propose  to  charge  the  new  duty  upon  any  succession 
anterior  to  the  period  when  the  Committee  shall  adopt  the 
Resolution.  The  law  allows  twelve  months  for  the  payment 
of  the  legacy  duties,  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  fix  the 
payment  of  the  duty  upon  rateable  property,  if  the  Com- 
mittee should  adopt  it,  until  after  at  least  one  of  the 
ordinary  periods  of  the  payment  of  rent.  The  duty  in  cases 
of  personalty  will  come  in  more  quickly;  but  I  cannot 
reckon  upon  a  larger  receipt  from  the  alteration  of  the 
legacy  duties  for  the  year  1853-54  than  5oo,ooo/.  over  and 
above  the  duty  now  received  from  this  source.  In  subse- 
quent years  the  amount  will  be  greatly  enlarged.  I  have  no 
objection,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  state  the  results  of  my 
investigation  as  to  future  years,  and  I  think  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate when  I  say  that  this  tax,  if  it  is  adopted  by  the  Com- 
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mittee,  while  it  will  add  5oo,ooo/.  to  the  income  of  the 
present  year  1853-4,  will  add  a  further  increase  of  7oo,ooo/. 
to  the  year  1854-5,  400,0007.  more  to  the  year  1855-6,  and 
400, ooo/.  more  to  the  year  1856-7,  making  a*total  addition 
to  the  permanent  taxation  of  the  country  of  not  less  than 
2,ooo,ooo/.  per  annum.  And  this,  I  must  remind  the  Com- 
mittee, is  a  tax  which  will  leave  wholly  untouched  the  intel- 
ligence and  skill  of  the  country.  It  is  a  tax  that  gives  the 
relief,  and  more  than  the  relief  that  you  aim  at  by  the 
reconstruction  of  the  income-tax,  but  does  it  without  the 
danger  which  would  necessarily  attend  that  reconstruction. 

Mr.  Disraeli. — Does  that  apply  to  the  three  kingdoms  ? 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. — It  is  a  general  change 
of  the  law  as  to  legacy-duties,  and  one  which  takes  no  cog- 
nisance at  all  of  one  kingdom  or  the  other, 

It  has  long  been  considered  as  a  great  object  of  financial 
policy  to  effect  the  equalisation  of  the  Spirit  Duties  between 
the  three  countries.  It  is,  however,  a  very  difficult  problem. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  will  ever  be  entirely  attained ; 
but  such  an  approximation  to  it  as  would  stop  smuggling 
might  perhaps,  at  some  time,  be  reached.  It  is  quite  plain, 
that  such  an  equalisation  cannot  be  obtained  without  some 
reduction  of  the  spirit  duties  in  England.  We  must  lower 
the  English  duties  at  a  fitting  time  to  some  point,  up  to 
which  the  others  may  be  raised.  In  the  present  year  we 
do  not  propose  to  make  any  change  in  the  English  spirit 
duties,  for  that  question  is  much  mixed  up  with  the  licensing 
system,  which  is  now  under  the  consideration  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House.  On  account  of  its  connexion  with 
the  principle  of  licensing  in  populous  districts,  for  the  pre- 
sent the  question  of  the  English  spirit  duties  must  stand 
over.  But  the  Government  are  of  opinion,  after  a  careml 
consideration  with  respect  to  Scotland,  that  there  is  no 
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reason  why,  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  there  should  not  be  a 
moderate  increase  in  the  duty  upon  spirits.  I  believe  that 
an  increase  of  the  duty,  confined  within  due  bounds,  would 
not  be  opposed  to  public  opinion,  nor  unacceptable,  in 
Scotland.  An  increase  on  the  duty  upon  home-made  spirits 
would  render  necessary  an  adjustment  of  the  duty  upon 
colonial  spirits,  which  I  only  mention  now  in  passing,  in 
order  to  obviate  misconception,  but  without  going  into 
details. 

Our  proposal  will  be,  that  a  duty  of  is.  be  added  to  the 
3J.  Sd.  a  gallon  upon  Scotch  spirits ;  allowing  the  malt 
drawback  to  remain  as  at  present.  The  consumption  in 
Scotland  is  7,170,000  gallons.  The  actual  revenue  is 
1,315,0007.  The  expected  revenue  is  1,633,0007.,  which  is 
a  gain  of  3i8,ooo/.  I  may  here  stop  to  congratulate  a 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Naas)  on  having  attained  a 
triumph.  I  ought,  in  strict  propriety,  to  have  reserved  this 
until  I  came  to  Ireland,  but  the  order  of  my  subject  has 
obliged  me  now  to  advert  to  it ;  and  I  have  to  apprise  him, 
that  his  victoiy  is  at  length  achieved.  We  propose  to  save 
the  money  of  the  distiller,  and  likewise,  I  may  add,  the  time 
of  this  House,  by  making  an  allowance  for  waste  upon 
spirits  in  bond.  That  allowance  for  waste  will  be  in  Scot- 
land 40,0007.,  which  will  give  the  net  increase  of  revenue 
from  the  increase  of  the  duty  upon  spirits  in  Scotland, 
278,0007. 

.  The  Government  have  also  anxiously  considered  this 
question  as  it  regards  Ireland.  It  is  quite  plain,  I  am  afraid, 
that  we  can  in  no  case  stand  as  we  are  with  regard  to  the 
Irish  spirit  duty ;  since  an  allowance  for  waste  upon  spirits 
in  bond  will  entail  a  diminution  of  revenue.  At  present,  the 
spirit  duty  in  Ireland  is  extremely  low  in  comparison  with 
the  duty  in  the  two  other  countries.  When  an  attempt  was 
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made  to  increase  the  tax  in  1842  by-i.fr  per  gallon,  it  was 
found  most  difficult  to  give  effect  to  the  increased  duty ;  and 
we  think  it  would  not  be  safe  to  levy  an  additional  tax  of 
is.  per  gallon  upon  home-made  spirits  in  Ireland. 

But  we  have  looked  carefully  to  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand for  enforcing  the  levy  of  this  tax.  ; 

In  Ireland  there  is  a  revenue  police,  which  has  hitherto 
had  the  exclusive  charge  of  enforcing  this  duty.  But 
there  is  also  maintained  in  that  country  at  the  public  cost  a 
large  force,  the  constabulary,  which  has  had  no  share  what- 
ever in  giving  information  to  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  levying  the  spirit  duties.  We  contemplate  a  change  in 
the  relation  of  these  two  forces.  I  cannot  say  whether  it 
will  ultimately  involve  an  absorption  of  the  one  force  into 
the  other,  nor  shall  I  now  describe  in  what  way  it  will  be 
done ;  but  the  constabulary  will,  in  a  manner  that  we  think 
will  be  effective,  give  their  assistance  in  the  levying  of  the 
duty  upon  spirits.  We  think  that,  under  these  circum- 
stances, we  may  fairly  propose  an  increase  of  duty  of  8*7. 
per  gallon  on  Irish  spirits, — namely,  from  2s.  %d.  to  3^.  4^7., 
subject  to  the  deduction  of  4o,ooo/.,  the  allowance  for  waste 
spirits  in  bond.  This  will  give  us  a  gross  gain  of  238,0007. 
upon  the  consumption  of  Irish  spirits ;  but  deducting  the 
allowance  for  waste  of  4o,ooo/.  we  have  a  net  gain  of 
198,0007.  That  gives  from  both  countries — Scotland  and 
Ireland — an  increase  of  476,0007.  But  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  make  an  allowance  for  waste  in  England,  not  for  the 
sake  of  English  distillers,  but  for  the  sake  of  Irish  and 
Scotch  distillers,  with  whom  it  is  a  great  object  to  bond 
their  spirits  here.  There  will  therefore  be  an  allowance  of 
4o,ooo/.  for  waste  in  bond  in  England,  which  will  leave  a 
net  gain  from  the  in  creased  _duty  upon  spirits  of  436,0007. 
a-year. 
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There  is  one  other  very  small  augmentation  of  revenue 
that  I  propose,  and  that  is,  the  revenue  upon  certain  classes 
of  Licences.  If  the  Committee  examine  the  present  scale  of 
licences,  they  will  see  that  they  bear  very  unequally  upon 
the  minor  and  the  greater  tradesmen  ;  upon  some  classes  it 
is  uniform,  as  upon  grocers  and  tea-dealers,  they  pay  the 
same  whether  they  pay  rent  to  the  value  of  5/.  or  5oo/., 
whatever  amount  of  business  they  may  transact.  We  do  not 
propose  to  take  up  the  more  important  questions  as  to  those 
licences  which  are  connected  with  the  sale  of  spirits,  wine, 
and  beer;  but  we  propose,  in  regard  to  the  licences  of 
brewers,  maltsters,  dealers  in  tea  and  coffee,  manufacturers 
of  and  dealers  in  tobacco,  and  soap-makers,  to  rectify  the 
present  scale  of  licences,  raising  them  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  scale  to  a  rate  bearing  some  proportion  to  the  value  of 
the  premises,  or  the  amount  of  business.  The  gross  in- 
crease of  revenue  arising  from  licences  I  take  at  ii3,ooo/. 

The  whole  amount  of  increased  taxes  which  we  propose 
to  levy,  and  which  will  come  into  the  accounts  of  1853-4,  is 
as  follows  : — Income-tax,  295,0007. ;  legacy-duty,  5oo,ooo/. ; 
duty  on  spirits,  436,0007. ;  licences,  113,0007. ;  these  amount 
to  a  total  of  T,344,ooo/.,  which,  with  the  anticipated  surplus 
of  807, ooo/.,  will  give  a  fund  of  2,151,0007.,  available  for  the 
remission  of  taxation. 

I  cannot  proceed  further  without  stating  more  particularly 
the  nature  of  our  intentions  with  regard  to  Ireland.  The 
Committee  have  found  that  we  propose  to  make  the  income- 
tax  payable  in  Ireland  for  a  moderate  term,  and  at  a  de- 
scending rate  as  in  England ;  and  that  we  propose  to  levy  an 
increased  tax  of  8</.  on  spirits  in  Ireland,  which  may  be 
a  net  tax  between  6d.  and  ^d.  a  gallon,  after  allowing  for  the 
waste  of  spirits  in  bond.  But  I  have  now  to  refer  to  that 
case,  which  I  lately  mentioned,  of  the  rent-charge  formed  by 
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the  Consolidated  Annuities.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  arrive  at 
a  final  decision  upon  that  important  subject,  without  care- 
fully weighing  the  collateral  questions  of  finance.  The 
annuities  represent  a  capital  of  4,500,0007.  of  public  money, 
and  in  dealing  with  them  the  Government  was  bound  to 
have  regard  to  the  actual  situation  of  Ireland,  recovering  as 
it  is  from  a  season  of  the  deepest  distress,  and  also  to  have 
regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries ;  and  they  thought  they  could  not  arrive  at  a  final 
decision  till  they  had  considered  the  general  plan  of  finance 
which  it  might  be  their  duty  to  recommend,  and  its  bearing 
upon  Ireland. 

They  now  recommend  a  measure  which,  if  you  adopt  it, 
as  I  trust  you  will,  will  advance  us  one  great  step  towards 
establishing  an  equalization  of  taxation  between  the  three 
countries.  It  is  true  that  the  income-tax  is  of  temporary 
duration;  but  you  will  show  by  its  extension  that  there 
is  a  boncifide  intention,  and  a  rational  prospect,  of  equalizing 
the  taxation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  important  that  you 
should  consider  the  great  necessities  of  a  portion  of  that 
country ;  and  when  you  come  to  survey  these  things,  it  will 
be  plain  that  the  disposition  of  Parliament  will  be  to  adopt 
large  and  generous  measures,  and  not  to  consider  this  as 
a  mere  question  of  money.  You  will  consider  this  heavy 
charge;  you  will  consider  all  that  it  represents;  the  recol- 
lections of  the  famine,  the  peculiar  character  of  that  awful 
visitation,  the  feelings  of  England  to  Ireland,  and  of  Ireland 
to  England,  and  you  will  feel  the  advantage  of  any  measure 
that  may  seem  to  promote  a  more  kindly  tone  between  the 
two  countries,  and  to  relieve  them  from  the  relation  of 
national  creditor  and  debtor  in  which  they  now  stand. 

The  Government  have  determined  to  make  a  large  pro- 
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position.  The  4,500,0007.  of  Consolidated  Annuities  in- 
clude 1,500,0007.  of  debt  that  strictly  belongs  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Poor-law  in  Ireland.  That  was  a  great 
social  and  national  good — a  great  and  permanent  good  to 
Ireland.  But  every  good  to  Ireland  is  also  a  good  to  Eng- 
land. The  other  3,ooo,ooo7.  consists  of  debts  entirely  con- 
nected with  the  famine.  A  Committee  of  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  have  sat  on  this  subject,  and  they  have 
recommended  a  remission  of  2,ooo,ooo7.  of  this  taxation. 
Sir,  the  plan  of  the  Government,  after  maturely  considering 
the  whole  question,  is,  to  propose  to  Parliament  that,  from 
and  after  the  2  9th  of  last  September,  the  Consolidated 
Annuities  shall  be  wholly  wiped  away.  They  propose  that 
the  whole  sum  due  from  Ireland  to  England  shall  be 
remitted. 

In  remitting  these  charges,  and  in  proposing  an  Income- 
tax  upon  Ireland,  you  will  grant  away  an  immense  sum  of 
money,  but  you  will  make  a  great  stride  towards  that,  the 
advantage  of  which  I  hardly  know  how  sufficiently  to  appre- 
ciate— namely,  bringing  the  two  countries  towards  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  equalized  taxation. 

On  the  details  of  that  subject  I  need  only  add,  because  I 
shall  be  asked  what  I  mean  to  do  with  the  arrears,  that 
all  arrears  in  respect  to  Consolidated  Annuities,  due  up  to 
the  2Qth  of  last  September,  will  be  paid  just  as  they  would 
have  been  paid  if  the  law  had  continued  in  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  nothing  will  be  collected  which  has  become  due 
since  the  2Qth  of  September;  and  any  money  which  has 
been  so  collected  will  be  returned  to  those  who  have  paid 
it,  so  as  to  take  care  that  the  non-paying  classes  obtain  no 
advantage  over  those  who  have  regularly  and  duly  paid. 

Now,  Sir,  we  are  inviting  you  to  remit  a  capital  sum, 
which  was  nearly  4,500,0007.,  and  is  still  above  4,ooo,ooo7, ; 
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and  to  remit  an  annual  charge  of  no  less  than  245,0007. 
Three-fourths  of  that  annuity  would  continue  for  40  years, 
and  one-fourth  for  various  periods  of  from  10  to  30  years. 

The  taxation  we  propose  for  Ireland  would  in  the  first 
two  years  be  considerably  higher  than  the  taxation  we  pro- 
pose to  remove ;  but,  if  we  look  to  the  time  when,  as  I  have 
said,  Parliament  will  be  in  a  position  to  part  with  the  Income- 
tax,  Ireland  will  we  hope  enjoy,  and  enjoy  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  a  much  larger  remission  of  consolidated  annuity 
than  it  will  have  to  bear  of  additional  burdens  in  the  shape 
of  the  spirit-duty. 

So  much  for  the  case  of  Ireland.  And  now,  Sir,  as  I  have 
done  with  that  most  offensive  part  of  my  task,  the  imposi- 
tion of  taxation,  I  feel  as  it  is  said  men  are  wont  to  feel — 
and  as  some  of  us  have  felt — when  they  have  ended  their 
long  upward  journey,  and  reaching  at  length  the  summit  of 
the  Alps,  have  the  downward  road  before  them,  and  the 
plains  of  Italy  are  in  view. 

I  come  then,  Sir,  to  consider  the  more  agreeable  subject 
of  the  remission  of  taxation — that  remission  of  taxation  to 
which,  in  whatever  form,  up  to  this  moment,  not  from 
obstinacy,  and  not  from  petulance,  but  from  a  conviction  of 
our  public  duty,  we  have  thought  it  right  steadily  to  decline 
acceding. 

The  first  remission  of  taxation  I  shall  propose  has  refe 
rence  to  the  Excise  Department.  It  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  there  are  great  evils  connected  with  the  Soap-tax.  In 
the  first  place  the  system  of  drawbacks,  which  is  a  system 
incident  to  the  use  of  the  article  in  our  manufactories, 
entails  an  immense  loss  by  fraud.  In  the  second  place,  this 
is  an  article  of  taxation,  which  is  most  injurious  both  to  the 
comfort  and  to  the  health  of  the  people.  In  the  third  place, 
this  is  an  article  on  which  the  pressure  of  the  tax  is  so  severe 
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that,  notwithstanding  the  general  wisdom  and  fairness  with 
which  your  excise  laws  are  administered,  notwithstanding 
the  drawback  you  grant  on  exportation,  your  productive 
power  is  crippled  by  the  tax.  You  cannot  compete  with  the 
foreigner;  your  export  trade  dwindles  day  by  day;  and 
gentlemen  who  have  come  to  me  to  represent  the  case  with 
respect  to  soap,  well-informed  gentlemen,  have  stated  that, 
if  you  will  only  take  that  bold  measure  with  respect  to  the 
Soap-tax  which  we  shall  recommend,  over  and  above  the 
entire  rate  of  duty,  the  consumer  of  soap  would  benefit  to 
the  extent  of  no  less  than  25  or  30  per  cent,  in  consequence 
of  the  cheapened  production.  Therefore  for  every  penny  of 
duty  we  ask  you  to  surrender,  we  feel  that  we  are  giving 
nearly  double  that  advantage  to  the  consumer,  and  a  great 
impetus  to  trade. 

There  is  one  other  point  to  which  I  cannot  but  feel  that 
I  must  advert.  The  question  of  the  African  slave-trade  is 
one  which  excites  differences  of  feeling  among  us.  We  have 
but  one  sentiment,  indeed,  with  respect  to  the  extinction  of 
the  slave-trade ;  but  there  is  a  difference  with  respect  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  for  that  extinction.  Some  have 
thought  the  means  of  force  used  are  unavailing,  but  all 
agree  that  the  promotion  of  legitimate  commerce  would  be 
the  most  satisfactory,  the  most  effective,  and  the  most  de- 
sirable, of  all  instruments  you  can  apply.  It  may  be  said 
there  is  a  wide  interval  between  the  premises  and  the  con- 
clusion if  I  say,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  slave-trade,  repeal 
the  Soap-tax.  But  a  connexion  more  legitimate  than  this 
any  gentleman  cannot  well  imagine.  The  map  would  show 
how  many  are  the  rivers  of  the  coast  of  Africa ;  those  rivers 
may,  for  the  most  part,  each  become  depots  for  the  trade  in 
palm  oil.  The  quantities  you  may  receive  from  that  source 
are  almost  immeasurable.  There  are  the  great  materials  for 
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a  trade  which,  if  you  only  relieve  it  from  restraint,  will  show 
that  the  energy,  the  capital,  and  the  intelligence  of  the 
country,  are  as  well  entitled  to  carry  away  the  palm,*  in  this 
particular  industry,  as  they  show  themselves  to  be  in  so 
many  other  trades. 

The  gross  receipt  from  the- Soap-duty  is  1,397,0007.:  the 
drawback,  271,0007.;  the  net  receipt,  i,i26,ooo/. ;  the  cost 
of  collection,  15,0007.;  the  net  final  loss,  i,m,ooo7.  But 
with  reference  to  the  general  necessity  for  fixing  a  time  to 
commence  the  remission  of  duties,  the  most  convenient  time 
for  this  purpose,  in  regard  to  the  Soap-duty,  is  the  5th  of 
July.  But  there  also  is  conceded  to  the  manufacturer  a 
power  of  keeping  his  soap  in  bond,  should  he  think  fit  to  do 
so.  There  is  already  a  sum  due  with  reference  to  the  quarter 
just  expired  of  140,0007.,  and  before  the  present  quarter  is 
out  probably  20o,ooo7.  will  be  due  on  these  accounts.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  credit  this  year  with  the  sum  of  340,0007., 
and  the  net  loss  for  this  year  will  be  771,0007. 

I  come  next  to  the  division  of  the  Stamp  duties.  It  is 
not  possible  for  the  Government,  with  such  means  as  are  at 
their  service,  to  deal  with  all  the  articles  they  would  wish. 
There  are  articles,  such  as  the  stamps  on  Fire  Insurance 
and  Marine  Insurance,  on  which  they  would  gladly,  if  they 
could,  grant  remissions  of  taxation.  But  they  have  made 
the  best  choice  in  their  power  with  the  limited  means  at 
their  disposal. 

One  subject  that  naturally  presented  itself  to  them,  both 
in  connexion  with  the  Income-tax,  and  likewise  as  bearing 
directly  the  character  of  a  tax  on  prudence,  and  bearing  it 

*  So  in  Hansard  and  the  Times.  In  his  own  edition  of  this  Speech, 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  altered  the  word  to  "prize,"  under  an  apprehension, 
perhaps,  that  in  his  use  of  the  expression  in  the  text,  he  might  be  suspected 
of  perpetrating  an  undignified  pun. — Ed. 
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especially  as  against  the  poorer  classes,  is  the  present  tax  on 
Life  Assurance.  It  bears  very  heavily  on  the  poorer  classes, 
though  it  be  not  severe  in  itself.  At  present  it  amounts  to 
2s.  6d.  per  cent.  We  propose  to  reduce  it  from  ss.  6d.  to 
6d.  The  produce  is  40,0007. ;  the  immediate  loss,  or 
amount  of  relief  gained,  will  be  29,ooo/. 

We  propose  next  to  deal  with  an  article  which  in  its  pre- 
sent state  is  most  unsatisfactory,  and  that  is  the  article  of 
Stamps  on  Receipts.  This  is  a  duty  which  does  not  grow  as 
it  ought  with  the  transactions  of  the  country,  a  duty  which 
is  evaded  wholesale,  and  a  duty  which,  I  must  say,  entails 
very  considerable  inconvenience.  It  is  not  the  mere  ques- 
tion of  charge  that  measures  the  burden  and  annoyance  of  a 
tax,  but  the  necessity  of  dealing  in  particular  papers, 
stamped  with  particular  amounts,  which  you  have  to  send 
and  get,  as  occasion  requires,  with  trouble  and  loss  of  time. 
All  these  are  little  things,  but  all  of  them  enter  very  much 
into  the  question  of  inconvenience,  and  create  just  objection 
to  the  tax.  What  we  propose  is,  to  make  an  entire  change; 
and  to  adopt  a  system  analogous  to  the  system  found  so 
convenient  for  the  public  with  reference  to  postage — namely, 
that  of  penny  stamps.  We  propose  by  a  penny  stamp  on 
instruments  for  any  payment  in  money,  as  contrasted  with 
negotiable  instruments,  to  make  such  payment  valid. 
Though  the  first  loss  to  the  revenue  will  not  be  inconside- 
rable, namely,  i55,ooo/.,  it  is  not  a  loss  without  hope  of 
recovery.  We  think  that  it  is  a  loss  to  which  the  Committee, 
for  the  sake  of  so  great  a  convenience,  would  3be  disposed 
to  accede.  The  penny  stamp  crossed  and  defaced  by  writ- 
ing would  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  valid  document  of 
discharge.  As  you  have  to  pay  at  present,  3*/.,  6d.,  is.,  we 
now  propose  to  annex  the  single  condition  of  affixing  a 
penny  stamp  as  sufficient.  The  stamp  may  also  be  attached 
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to  bankers'  cheques,  so  as  to  make  them  valid  and  legal 
receipts,  or  in  order  to  legalize  their  transmission  from  one 
place  to  another,  without  limit  of  distance. 

We  propose  to  make  a  change  with  respect  to  those 
Indentures  of  Apprenticeship  which  are  known  as  inden- 
tures without  consideration.  This  is  a  duty  which  produces 
very  little,  from  the  charge  being  too  high.  From  2os.  we 
propose  to  reduce  the  duty  to  2s.  6d. 

The  next  question  I  have  to  mention  is  one  popular  with 
the  majority  of  this  House,  unpopular  with  the  minority:  it 
is  the  case  of  the  Attorneys.  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not 
think  the  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  taken  upon  this 
question  would  have  justified  the  Government  in  proposing 
a  remission  of  this  duty,  because  we  feel  strongly  that  an 
isolated  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  given  on  a  par- 
ticular duty,  is  necessarily  given  on -considerations  attaching 
to  that  particular  duty,  and  without  reference  to  the  com- 
parative and  relative  claims  of  others.  But  we  do  think,  in 
consideration  of  legislative  changes  which  have  been  lately 
made,  and  which  have  tended,  by  indirect  as  well  as  direct 
action  on  the  law,  to  diminish  the  business  of  Attorneys,  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  remission  of  their  taxation.  What 
remission  should  it  be?  We  are  not  satisfied  with  the  proposal 
made  by  the  profession.  This  profession  is  subject  to  three 
charges.  The  first  is  on  admission  to  practice,  which  is 
small.  The  next  is  the  charge  for  the  annual  certificate, 
which  is  1 2/.  for  the  metropolitan  solicitors,  and  8/.  for 
country  solicitors.  And,  thirdly,  the  charge  for  articles  of 
clerkship  is  put  at  the  enormous  amount  of  i2o/. — a  charge 
on  capital  paid  by  those  whom  I  may  term  solicitors  in  anti- 
cipation, though  they  may  die,  though  they  may  turn  out 
incompetent,  or  may,  by  any  one  of  a  thousand  accidents, 
be  prevented  from  proceeding  in  the  profession.  The  pro- 
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fession  say,  "Take  the  tax  off  the  annual  certificates  for 
those  who  are  within  the  gate;  leave  those  who  have  to 
enter  to  pay  precisely  the  same."  We  do  not  think  that 
would  be  a  wise  mode  of  dealing.  Having  made  up  our 
minds  that  we  may  propose  a  remission  of  about  5o,ooo/., 
we  propose  to  apply  this  remission  in  fair  proportion  to  the 
certificates  and  the  articles  of  clerkship :  we  propose  to 
reduce  certificates  from  i2/.  and  8/.  to  gl.  and  6/.,  and 
articles  of  apprenticeship  from  i2o/.  to  8o/. 

I  come  now  to  the  question  as  to  Advertisements.  With 
respect  to  that  question,  I  hope  the  Committee  will  not  con- 
sider that  it  indicates  any  disrespect  for  the  judgment  at 
which  the  majority  of  the  House  recently  arrived,  if,  having 
the  same  object  in  view,  and  desiring  to  bring  about  some 
more  effective  modification  of  the  present  taxation,  we, 
having  been  led  by  our  examinations  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  better  mode  of  proceeding  than  that  which  the  House 
adopted,  think  it  our  duty  respectfully  to  submit  that  mode 
of  proceeding  to  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee; and  it  is  right  I  should  say  that  the  plan  I  am 
about  to  state  was  a  plan  which  the  Government  had  al- 
ready embraced  at  the  time  of  the  Debate  of  Thursday  last. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  "  Why  did  you  not  say  so  ?"  My 
answer  is  this — that  it  was  from  no  sentiment  of  mortifica- 
tion, that  it  was  from  no  desire  to  practise  an  undue  reserve ; 
it  was  because  we  feel  that,  if  the  Executive  Government  is, 
with  any  advantage  to  the  country,  ordinarily  to  discharge 
the  function  of  the  initiative  with  respect  to  finance,  it  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  the  strictest  silence  should  be  ob- 
served— not  in  contempt  of  pressure,  but  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  pressure,  till  the  time  arrive,  when  the  views  of 
the  Government  can  regularly  and  comprehensively  be 
disclosed.  ( 

22 — 2 
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What  we  propose  with  respect  to  the  duty  on  advertise- 
ments is  this ;  and  financially  our  proposal  comes  within  a 
mere  trifle  (within  2o,ooo/.)  of  the  other.  The  present  duty 
on  advertisements  at  is.  6d.  yields  i8i,ooo/.  We  propose 
to  reduce  the  duty  from  is.  6d.  to  6d.  ["  Oh  !"  from  Mr. 
Milner  Gibson.]  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  wait 
on  Thursday  last  for  four  days;  and  now  he  cannot  wait 
for  as  many  minutes.  May  I  make  that  moderate  demand 
on  his  patience  ?  It  is  absurd,  and  most  of  all  should  it  ap- 
pear so  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Man- 
chester, who  has  considered  this  question,  to  consider  the 
duty  on  advertisements  alone.  You  must  consider  it  with 
reference  to  the  other  duties  which  affect  the  journals,  in 
which  those  advertisements  appear. 

I  venture  to  say  that,  if  you  repeal  the  duty  on  advertise- 
ments simply,  and  leave  the  duties  on  the  supplements  of 
newspapers  as  they  are,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a  great 
part  of  your  reduction  will  not  go  into  the  pockets  of  news- 
paper proprietors,  and  remain  there  without  reaching  the 
advertisers.  You  want  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
advertisements;  but  you  must  take  care  that  you  do  not 
subject  people  to  taxation  in  another  form  by  multiplying 
their  advertisements.  Take  the  case  of  The  Times.  You 
know  it  is  obliged  to  limit  its  advertisements.  I  will  not  go 
into  that  subject;  but  I  understand  there  is  a  point  beyond 
which,  in  consequence  of  the  id.  stamp  on  Supplements, 
and  the  \d.  stamp  on  Supplements,  it  does  not  pay  to  insert 
advertisements,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  printing  and 
stamping  the  Supplement;  and  therefore  a  time  comes, 
when  they  must  have  a  limit  to  the  advertisements,  and  put 
a  higher  price  on  them,  on  account  of  the  Supplement. 

What  we  propose  is  this— to  reduce  the  duty  on  ad- 
vertisements to  6d.,  and,  instead  of  taking  off  the  remainder 
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of  the  duty  on  advertisements,  to  repeal  altogether  that  with 
which  the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  propose 
to  meddle — namely,  the  id.  and  %d.  stamps  on  the  Sup- 
plements of  newspapers  which  are  used  for  printing  ad- 
vertisements. And  I  venture  to  say  the  plan  we  propose  is 
far  more  sure  to  secure  to  the  advertiser  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  than  the  plan  which  you  propose ;  because,  if  you 
remove  the  advertisement  duty  altogether,  then,  when  ad- 
vertisements come  into  a  newspaper,  they  must  either  be 
limited  to  the  present  sheet  of  the  newspaper,  with  the  pre- 
sent limited  space,  and  no  competition,  or  they  must  be 
liable  to  that  heavy  stamp  duty  which  discourages  the 
printing  of  Supplements. 

The  first  loss  on  the  advertisement  duty  and  the  Supple- 
ment stamps  will  be  i6o,ooo/. 

The  only  other  change  we  propose  is  contingent  on  a  bill, 
by  which  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De- 
partment proposes  to  effect  a  material  reduction  in  cab-fares, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  metropolis.  It  is  proposed  to  reduce 
the  taxation  on  hackney  carriages.  A  common  hackney 
carriage  pays  IQS.  a-week.  We  think  there  ought  to  be  a 
reduction  of  tax,  in  conjunction  with  the  reduction  of  fares. 

We  propose  to  reduce  the  duty  from  is.  $d.  a-day  to  is. 
a-day,  which  will  give  a  relief  of  26,ooo/.  The  relief  from 
the  remission  of  taxation  on  the  entire  division  of  the  Stamp 
duties  will  be  418,0007. 

With  reference  to  the  point  of  the  duty  on  advertisements, 
I  hope  that,  in  addition  to  the  proposition  I  have  stated  as 
regards  the  bearing  of  the  plan  proposed  last  week,  and  the 
bearing  of  that  proposed  by  the  Government,  the  Com- 
mittee will  be  willing  to  consider  the  effect  that  is  likely  to 
be  produced  by  sweeping  away  entirely  any  branches  of  the 
revenue,  if  it  be  not  revenue  of  an  objectionable  description 
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— that  is,  of  a  description  which  cripples  trade,  and  inter- 
feres with  convenience  and  comfort  in  a  degree  dispropor- 
tionate to  the  contribution  it  procures  towards  the  public 
expenditure.  I  really  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  in 
principle  to  maintain  any  duty  whatever  on  fire  and  marine 
insurances,  or  any  duty  on  a  great  many  articles  which  I  fear 
both  have  long  been/ and  must  long  be,  the  objects  of  taxa- 
tion, if  the  arguments  against  the  present  advertisement  duty 
are  to  be  pushed  to  such  a  length,  as  to  stop  at  nothing  short 
of  absolute  abolition. 

We  propose  to  the  Committee,  that  they  should  attempt 
to  make  a  reform  of  the  Assessed  Taxes.  That  is  a  propo- 
sition which  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable ;  but  the  operation 
is  not  an  easy  one.  If  it  is  to  be  successful,  it  must  proceed 
on  three  principles :  the  abolition  of  what  are  called  the 
progressive  duties  j  the  abolition  of  what  are  called  compo- 
sitions ;  and,  lastly,  the  abolition,  or  almost  the  abolition,  of 
exemptions,  and  a  substitution,  for  the  present  obscure  and 
complicated  system,  of  rates  and  taxes  which  shall  be  few, 
simple,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  uniform.  What  the 
Government  propose  is,  that  instead  of  the  present  duties 
on  men-servants,  beginning  at  a  minimum  of  i/.  6s.  6d,  and 
running  up  through  a  great  variety  of  rates,  an  uniform  rate 
of  one  guinea  on  servants  above  eighteen  years  of  age  shall 
be  levied,  and  of  los.  6d.  on  servants  under  eighteen.  Upon 
private  carriages  we  propose,  instead  of  minimum  charges  of 
6/.  i2s.,  4/.  i$s.  6dl,  and  3/.  us.  6d.,  according  to  the  class 
of  carriage,  running  up  as  before  to  rates  still  higher,  to 
charge  3/.  ios.,  2/.,  and  15^.  The  duty  on  carriages  let  for 
hire,  such  as  post-chaises,  will  remain  at  3/.  j  but  the  particu- 
lars relating  to  this  subject  will  be  more  explicitly  stated 
in  the  resolutions.  The  duty  on  horses,  beginning  at 
i/.  i  is.  >]d.  mounts  up  through  a  great  variety  of  rates.  We 
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propose  that  trade  horses  shall  remain  as  now,  at  IO.T.  6^/., 
that  the  duty  on  ponies  shall  be  IQS.  6d.,  and  on  other 
horses  2is.  An  hon.  Member  asks  what  we  propose  with 
respect  to  agricultural  horses.  We  propose  to  leave  them 
as  they  are  now,  exempt.  We  may  be  wrong.  Exemptions, 
a£  exemptions,  I  do  not  like ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
case  of  agricultural  horses  is  analogous  to  that  of  steam- 
power  in  factories.  Our  object  is,  irrespective  of  fear  or 
favour,  to  propose  what  we  think  impartial  justice  to  every 
class.  I  have  received  proposals  suggesting  the  imposition 
of  taxes  on  steam-power.  Of  these  I  need  scarcely  say,  that 
they  were  summarily  dismissed.  Whatever  my  love  of  sym- 
metry, I  do  not  think  it  just  to  remove  the  exemption 
of  duty  which  applies  at  present  to  horses  employed  in 
agriculture. 

We  propose  to  attempt  a  simplification  of  the  duty  on 
Dogs.  They  are  usually  great  favourites  with  their  owners  ; 
not  so  much  so  with  the  rest  of  the  community.  There 
are  two  rates  of  charge  at  present  on  dogs — a  duty  of  14^. 
and  one  of  8s. ;  and  these  different  rates,  inasmuch  as  they 
lead  to  much  difficulty  and  evasion,  we  propose  to  unite  at 
one  sum  of  1 2s. 

The  immediate  effect  of  these,  changes  will  be  a  loss  of 
87,0007.  on  servants,  95,ooo/.  on  private  carnages,  n8,ooo7. 
on  horses ;  but  we  have  a  gain  of  io,ooo/.  in  the  case  of 
dogs  :  so  that  the  first  loss  by  the  remission  of  assessed 
taxes  will  be  290,0007.  As  in  the  case  of  Stamps,  however, 
our  hope  is  that  the  first  loss  will  in  a  great  degree,  and 
even  at  an  early  period,  be  made  up  to  the  revenue.  The 
assessed  taxes  are  now  levied  under  seventy-two  Acts  of 
Parliament ;  and  if  the  House  wishes  the  system  of  these 
assessed  taxes  to  be  reformed,  it  will,  I  hope,  be  prepared 
to  support  us  in  the  principle  of  subjecting  to  moderate 
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duties  a  great  variety  of  articles  which  now  enjoy  unwise  and 
undue  exemptions. 

We  propose,  also,  to  change  a  system  that  does  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  head  of  assessed  taxes,  but  which  is 
of  an  analogous  character.  I  allude  to  the  Post-horse 
duties.  The  case  of  the  post-horse  masters  is  a  very  hard 
one.  The  present  system  is  exceedingly  unequal.  The 
duty,  which  is  heavy  and  burdensome,  is  levied  on  mileage, 
and  is  subjected  to  all  manner  of  difficulties  in  the  collec- 
tion. It  is  raised  by  the  issuing  of  tickets  taken  at  the 
first  turnpike ;  and  I  may  state,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I 
believe  the  largest  post-masters  in  the  kingdom  are  in 
London,  whose  principal  traffic  is  to  the  railway  stations, 
where  there  are  in  many  cases  no  turnpikes  whatever  on 
the  route.  Altogether,  the  system  is  indefensible ;  the  duty 
too  onerous  in  its  amount,  and,  as  I  have  said,  very  unequal 
in  its  distribution.  We  propose,  in  dealing  with  this  matter, 
to  act  upon  a  plan  that  has  been  submitted  to  us  by  the 
post-masters  themselves.  Their  own  proposal  was  a  very 
fair  one  ;  for  they  declared  they  were  not  so  anxious  for  a 
remission  of  taxation,  as  for  an  entire  change  of  the  system. 
They  propose,  that  the  bulk  of  the  tax  shall  be  levied  in  the 
form  of  licences,  which  licences  shall  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  horses  and  carriages.  In  this  way,  we  propose 
to  make  a  remission  of  54,ooo/.  a-year  in  favour  of  the  post- 
masters. We  propose  a  scheme  of  duties  on  the  licences 
for  horses  and  carriages,  which  will  realise  a  sum  of  i6i,ooo/. 
a-year,  giving,  as  I  have  said,  a  remission  of  54,0007.  a-year. 

Another  change  falling  more  nearly  under  the  head  of 
assessed  taxes  than  any  other  of  the  main  divisions  of  my 
subject,  is  proposed  with  the  view  of  giving  greater  facilities 
for  the  redemption  of  the  Land-tax.  The  present  provision 
of  the  law  for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax  is  very 
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stringent,  and  its  operation  is  in  consequence  exceedingly 
limited.  You  may  redeem  a  tax  of  i/.  levied  on  the  land, 
by  transferring  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of 
the  National  Debt  225.  a-year  in  the  Funds;  but  these  are 
extremely  unfavourable  terms;  and,  instead  of  requiring  10 
per  cent,  more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax,  we  propose  to 
reduce  it  by  17 J  per  cent;  that  is  to  say,  we  propose  to 
take  7 £  per  cent,  less  than  the  amount  of  stock  which  would 
yield  an  annual  interest  equal  to  the  tax  redeemed. 

The  Committee  should  be  aware  that  any  change  made 
with  relation  to  the  Assessed  Taxes  cannot  come  into  opera- 
tion during  the  present  year ;  and  if  at  a  future  period  of 
the  session  we  shall,  in  pursuance  of  my  statement  to-night, 
ask  the  House  to  pass  an  Act  called  an  Assessed-tax  Act, 
the  operation  of  the  change  will  be  as  follows.  The  Act 
will  be  framed  to  take  effect  in  the  financial  year  April, 
1854-5,  and  persons  will  then  be  charged  upon  the  articles 
they  may  have  kept,  not  from  April,  1853,  to  April,  1854, 
but  from  loth  October,  1853,  to  5th  April,  1854.  Out  of 
all  the  losses  of  revenue,  or  commutations  of  taxes,  under 
this  branch  of  the  assessed  taxes,  only  one,  involving  the 
loss  of  54,ooo/.  on  post-horse  duty,  would  come  into  effect 
this  year ;  and  of  this  only  one-half  would  come  to  charge, 
namely,  the  half  which  belongs  to  the  period  from  loth 
October  to  5th  April. 

I  have  still  an  important  branch  of  remissions  to  men- 
tion. There  will  indeed  be  a  loss  of  revenue  in  the  plan 
proposed  with  reference  to  colonial  postage  ;  but  on  that  I 
do  not  enter,  as  I  doubt  if  any  part  of  it  will  come  into  the 
present  year.  I  pass  on,  therefore,  to  the  important  head 
of  Customs  Duties,  which  still  remains  untouched.  Now, 
with  reference  to  the  Customs  Duties,  I  may  state  that  no 
branch  of  revenue  has  attracted  more  the  attention  of  the 
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Government,  as  they  feel  that  it  is  here,  after  all,  that  the 
elasticity  of  the  powers  of  the  country  has  chiefly  been 
shown ;  and  they  think  it  is  by  these  powers  they  are  sup- 
ported and  justified  in  the  proposal  they  are  now  about  to 
make,  with  the  hope  of  producing  an  effective  result  as 
regards  many  articles  of  Customs'  duties. 

I  will  first,  however,  mention  an  article  of  importance,  in 
which  we  can  make  no  change;  that  is  the  article  of  Wine. 
I  refer  to  this  tax,  as  it  is  a  subject  of  peculiar  suscepti- 
bility, and  the  cause  of  an  agitation  out  of  doors,  which  is 
almost  as  perilous  to  the  wine  duties  as  certain  climates  are 
hostile  to  the  growth  of  wine  itself;  and  because  it  is  desir- 
able that  if  the  House  and  the  Government  think  no 
change  can  be  made  in  the  duty,  that  opinion  of  the  House 
and  the  Government  should  be  clearly  and  intelligibly 
expressed. 

There  are  three  plans,  any  one  of  which  may  be  followed 
with  regard  to  wines.  One  would  be  to  reduce  the  duty  to 
a  low  uniform  rate  of  is.  6d.,  or  2s.,  or  at  most  say  2S.  6d., 
the  gallon.  Now,  you  cannot  do  that  unless  you  are  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  an  amount  of  revenue  for  the  first  year  of 
at  the  very  least  7oo,ooo/.,  besides  an  additional  difficulty 
in  regard  to  the  drawback  on  stocks  on  hand,  with  respect 
to  which,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  Government  might 
form  a  sturdy  resolution,  in  which  the  House  of  Commons 
might  afterwards  be  induced  not  to  concur.  But  whether 
that  be  so  or  not,  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  7oo,ooo/.  more 
on  the  article  of  wine,  in  addition  to  its  other  losses,  is 
very  serious ;  and  the  importance  of  the  change  in  con- 
nexion with  its  cost  will  not,  we  think,  advantageously  bear 
a  comparison  with  other  objects  that  the  Government  have 
in  view.  Another  plan  would  be  to  fix  a  duty  of  several 
rates  on  wine  of  different  values,  somewhat  resembling  the 
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duty  on  different  qualities  of  sugar.  But  if  that  is  attended 
with  difficulty  in  the  case  of  sugar,  with  how  much  greater 
difficulty  would  it  not  be  attended  in  that  of  wine?  It  has 
many  recommendations,  certainly;  and  this  among  them, 
that  it  would  admit  low  classes  of  wine  at  a  smaller  loss 
to  the  revenue.  But  the  Revenue  Department  would  have 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  carrying  out  such  a  system ;  it 
would  be  complex  in  its  operation ;  the  wine  trade,  almost 
to  a  man,  are  opposed  to  it ;  and  I  cannot  say  that  public 
opinion  is  so  much  in  its  favour,  as  to  induce  us  to  attempt 
to  carry  it  into  effect.  That  being  so,  there  is  no  choice 
for  us  but  to  say  that,  whatever  be  our  opinion  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  present  wine  duty,  we  are  unable  to  propose  any 
change  in  it,  and  we  must  pursue  the  third  and  only  remain- 
ing plan — that  is,  to  retain  the  existing  duty ;  while  we 
cannot  propose  any  change  in  it  at  the  present  time,  neither 
can  we  see  any  definite  or  early  prospect  of  a  change  here- 
after. 

I  go  on  to  the  next  article,  which  is  Tea.  I  will  not  discuss 
the  reasons  that  exist  for  reducing  the  Tea-duties.  It  would 
be  idle  to  do  so ;  for  the  question  is  already  settled  in  public 
opinion ;  and  I  have  yet  work  to  do  before  I  close.  And, 
as  we  have  agreed  to  make  a  reduction  in  the  Tea-duties,  so 
we  have  acceded  to  the  general  principle  recognised  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli),  on  the  part  of  the  late 
Administration,  that  it  would  be  most  unwise  to  make  the 
reduction  to  is.  by  a  single  leap.  It  is  almost  demonstrable, 
so  far  at  least  as  a  negative  is  capable  of  demonstration,  that 
you  cannot  have  the  slightest  hope  of  such  an  immediate 
increase  of  supply  as  would  indemnify  the  revenue,  or  even 
bring  the  loss  within  moderate  bounds,  or  what  is  of  yet 
more  importance,  secure  the  main  benefit  of  the  reduction 
to  the  consumer. 
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What  we  propose  is  this ;  to  take  the  first  step  just  as  it 
was  to  be  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and 
reduce  the  duty  at  once  from  2s.  2\d.  to  is.  lod.  We 
have  carefully  considered  the  present  state  and  prospects  of 
the  supplies  of  Tea.  The  condition  of  the  Chinese  empire, 
at  this  moment,  is  certainly  not  as  favourable  to  such 
extended  supplies  as  we  could  wish.  We  cannot  entertain 
sanguine  expectations  that  any  very  large  addition  will  be 
made  in  the  next  twelve  months,  to  the  quantity  available 
for  the  wants  of  this  market ;  but,  notwithstanding,  we  hope 
and  believe,  if  there  shall  not  exist  a  chronic  state  of  revo- 
lution in  China,  which  is  a  thing  not  to  be  supposed — that, 
so  far  as  the  production  of  Tea  is  concerned,  a  short  time, 
a  couple  of  years  probably,  would  be  sufficient  to  put  us  in 
possession  of  a  perfectly  adequate  addition  to  our  supply. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  take  the  first  step,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Disraeli)  took  it,  but  we  propose, 
thereafter,  to  proceed  somewhat  more  rapidly.  We  shall 
take  the  first  reduction  from  the  date  when  the  House,  if  it 
coincides  with  us  in  opinion,  shall  adopt  the  Resolutions. 
To  the  5th  of  April,  1854,  it  will  be  is.  ioel. ;  to  the  5th  of 
April,  1854-5,  it  will  be  is.  6d. ;  to  April,  1855-56,  I.T.  3^. ; 
and  from  April,  1856,  it  will  be  is.  The  whole  time 
occupied  in  effecting  the  descent  from  2s.  2\d.  to  is.  would 
thus  be  less  than  three  years.  We  hope,  with  favourable 
circumstances,  thus  to  bring  in  the  supply  necessary  to  meet 
increased  demand,  but  we  could  not  venture  to  recommend 
to  Parliament  the  adoption  of  any  shorter  period  for  effect- 
ing the  change.  Again,  let  me  warn  the  Committee  that 
they  must  not  suppose  that  this  is  a  change  which,  if  we 
take  a  clear  and  dispassionate  view  of  it,  can  be  effected 
without  a  heavy  loss  to  the  revenue  in  the  first  instance. 
The  amount  of  remission,  indeed,  will  be  enormous,  Jf 
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any  Gentleman  will  calculate  the  difference  between  2s.  z\d. 
and  is.  on  the  amount  of  tea  consumed  during  the  last  year, 
he  will  find  it  come  to  nearly  3,ioo,ooo/.  —  a  sum  much  too 
large  to  reckon  upon  recovering  all  at  once.  By  the  arrange- 
ment I  have  stated,  the  computed  loss  of  the  first  year  will 
be  366,0007.  ;  for  the  second  year,  5io,ooo/.  •  for  the  third 
year,  454,0007.  ;  and  for  the  fourth  year,  604,0007.  ;  making 
altogether  a  positive  diminution  on  the  Customs'  revenue, 
in  these  years,  of  1,934,0007.  But  at  the  same  time  the 
loss,  we  trust,  will  undergo  thenceforward  a  rapid  and 
steady  diminution. 

In  proceeding  to  consider  more  generally  the  state  of  our 
Tariff,  we  have  been  desirous  to  carry  into  effect  something 
like  a  new  revision  of  rates  ;  and  to  apply  to  it,  wherever  our 
means  would  permit,  the  following  general  rules,  —  first,  to 
abolish  altogether  the  duties  which  are  unproductive,  except 
in  cases  where  there  may  be  some  special  reason  for  retain- 
ing them  on  account  of  their  relation  to  other  articles  ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  to  abolish,  as  far  as  considerations  of 
revenue  will  permit,  duties  on  articles  of  manufacture,  except 
such  as  are  in  the  last  stage  as  finished  articles,  and  are  com- 
monly connected  with  hand-labour  :  in  regard  to  which  cases 
we  have  thought  it  more  prudent  and  proper  to  proceed  in  the 
mode,  not  of  abolition,  but  of  reduction.  In  these  cases  we 
have  endeavoured  to  fix  the  duties  in  such  a  way  that,  as  a 
general  rule,  they  should  not  stand,  as  to  any  class  of  goods, 
higher  then  10  per  cent,  on  their  value.  As  I  have  referred 
to  10  per  cent,  I  may  state  that  we  have  not  thought  it 
right  to  propose  a  reduction  in  the  silk-duties,  which  are  15 
per  cent.  The  question  of  the  silk-duties  is  mainly  a  ques- 
tion of  revenue  ;  and  in  regard  to  it  we  do  not  think  silk  is 
an  article  that  has  the  strongest  claims  upon  our  considera- 
tion ;  for,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  article  into  the  manufacture  of 
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which  protection  enters,  the  protection  has  mainly  reference 
to  certain  classes  of  operatives  with  respect  to  whom  it 
would  be  the  disposition  of  Parliament  to  proceed  carefully 
and  with  great  circumspection. 

We  desire  further,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  to  take  the 
mode  of  substituting  rated  duties  for  duties  ad  valorem,  and 
get  rid  in  every  case,  except  in  a  few  instances  where  it  is 
important  on  account  of  revenue, "of  the  5  per  cent,  addition 
to  the  Customs'  duties  made  in  1840;  which,  besides  raising 
duties,  greatly  complicates  the  transactions  of  business. 

We  propose,  in  many  instances,  where  there  are  at  present 
differential  duties  in  favour  of  British  possessions,  to  merge 
those  differential  duties  altogether  by  lowering  the  Foreign 
article  to  the  level  of  the  Colonial ;  but  where  we  are  not 
able  to  do  this,  we  have  not  thought  it  would  be  considerate 
in  any  case  to  raise  the  duty  on  the  Colonial  article.  Lastly, 
we  have  been  desirous  to  lower  the  duties  that  press  on 
Foreign  articles  of  food  which  enter  largely,  if  not  into  the 
necessaries  of  life,  at  any  rate  into  what  may  be  called  the 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Now,  the  application  of  this  last  rule  will  be  as  follows ; 
as  to  articles  of  food,  we  propose  to  lower  the  duty  on  a 
number  of  articles,  of  which  the  principal  are  these: — 
Apples,  from  6d.  and  2J.  a  bushel  to  $d. ;  cheese,  from  5^. 
to  2s.  6£  per  cwt. ;  cocoa,  from  2d.  to  \d.  per  pound;  nuts, 
from  2s.  to  is.  per  bushel;  eggs, -from  Tod.  to  ^d.  per  120; 
oranges  and  lemons,  from  a  variety  of  rates,  all  of  them  high, 
to  M.  per  bushel;  butter,  from  jos.  to  5.$-.  per  cwt. ;  raisins, 
from  15^.  gd.  to  los.  per  cwt.  The  produce  of  these  articles 
to  the  revenue  at  the  present  moment  is  571,0007. ;  the  im- 
mediate relief  given  by  the  reduction  on  the  same  quantities 
would  be  262,0007. ;  but,  with  the  allowance  which  we  think 
may  be  made  for  an  immediate  increase  of  consumption,  the 
probable  net  loss  will  be  185,0007. 
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Besides  these  articles  of  food,  which  are  13  in  number, 
including  tea,  there  are  123  articles  which  we  propose  to  set 
altogether  free  from  duty,  involving  a  loss  of  53,ooo/. ;  and 
133  more  articles  which  we  propose  to  reduce,  involving  a 
gross  loss  of  7o,ooo/.,  but  one  which  with  an  allowance  for 
increased  consumption  may  be  taken  at  52,0007.  The  effect 
of  this  will  be  generally,  to  effect  a  great  simplification  of  the 
present  system.  With  respect,  however,  to  ad  valorem 
duties,  the  Committee  will  recollect  that  the  abolition  of 
them,  however  desirable  in  other  respects,  will  by  no  means 
simplify  the  Tariff.  In  several  cases — as,  for  example,  in 
the  case  of  musical  instruments — we  must  introduce  a 
number  of  complex  descriptions  to  get  rid  of  one  apparently 
very  simple  one.  The  resolutions  I  shall  lay  on  the  table 
will  enable  the  House,  when  they  come  to  the  consideration 
of  them,  to  assist  the  Government  in  determining  whether, 
in  any  of  the  cases  I  have  stated,  it  will  or  will  not  be  better 
to  adhere  to  the  ad  valorem  duty.  All  I  now  say  is,  that  if 
the  proposal  does  not  wear  the  appearance  of  simplicity  that 
may  be  desired,  it  is  because  this  change  of  necessity  tends 
to  multiply  specifications. 

The  effect  of  these  various  changes  in  the  Customs  duties 
as  applicable  to  the  year  1853-54  will  be  to  produce  a  gross 
loss  of  1,338,0007.,  but  a  loss  which,  we  trust,  will  again  be 
reduced  by  increase  of  consumption  to  658,0007.  And  now, 
Sir,  I  will  sum  up  the  entire  effect  of  these  operations  for 
the  financial  year  1853-54.  The  remission  of  taxes  we  pro- 
pose as  applicable  to  1853-54  will  cause  a  gross  loss  in  the 
Excise  of  786,0007,  or  a  net  loss  of  771,0007. ;  in  stamps,  a 
gross  loss  of  417,0007.,  or  a  net  loss  of  2oo,ooo7. ;  in  post- 
horses,  27,0007. ;  in  Customs,  altogether,  the  gross  amount 
of  1,338,0007,  or  a  net  loss  of  658,0007.;  thus  showing  a 
remission  of  taxation  for  the  present  year  of  2,568,0007,  and 
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a  loss  incurred  by  the  revenue,  after  allowing  for  the  degree 
in  which  the  remission  will  be  replaced  by  increased  con- 
sumption, of  1,656,0007. 

Therefore,  Sir,  the  state  of  the  account  for  1853-54  stands 
thus.  We  have  a  surplus  of  807, ooo/.  We  invite  you  to 
grant  us  the  means  of  raising,  by  new  taxes,  the  sum  of 
i ,3 44, ooo/. ;  making  an  available  fund  of  2,151,0007.  We 
propose  to  enact  a  remission  of  taxes,  to  take  effect  at  once, 
that  will  entail  a  loss  to  the  revenue  of  1,656,0007.  There 
will  remain  a  surplus  of  493,0007.,  of  which  a  portion  ex- 
ceeding 2oo,ooo7.  will  be,  not  drawn  from  permanent 
sources,  but  in  the  nature  of  occasional  or  incidental  pay- 
ment. The  Committee  will,  I  think,  be  of  opinion  that  it 
would  not  be  prudent,  especially  as  we  have  in  contempla- 
tion a  scheme  affecting  the  Debt,  to  proceed  with  a  surplus 
less  than  this.  Indeed,  it  may  appear  too  small ;  but  the 
Committee  will  presently  see  that  the  following  year,  1854- 
55,  may  make  some  addition  to  it. 

I  have  still  the  important  duty  to  discharge  of  redeeming 
the  pledge  which  I  gave  the  Committee  to  the  effect  that 
the  Government  were  not  paltering  with  them,  or  with  the 
people  of  England,  about  the  Income-tax ;  but  that  when 
we  say  we  propose  to  place  you  in  a  condition  to  remove  it 
at  a  future  day,  which  day  we  are  prepared  to  fix,  we  make 
that  proposal  on  the  basis  of  calculations  which,  though  they 
are  of  necessity  less  definite,  and  less  susceptible  of  accurate 
verification  than  if  they  referred  to  the  present  moment  only, 
yet,  I  think,  are  founded  on  a  safe  and  reasonable  basis. 

First,  let  me  present  to  you  the  anticipated  balance-sheet 
for  1854-5.  We  left  the  year  1853-54  with  a  surplus  of  about 
half  a  million,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  does  not  con- 
sist of  permanent  income.  In  1854-55,  you  will  have  addi- 
tional sources  of  income  more  than  countervailing  the  new 
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charge.  The  additional  loss  will  be :  on  the  tea  duties, 
5io,ooo7.;  on  post-horses,  27,0007.;  the  remainder  of  the 
soap-duties,  340,0007.;  assessed  taxes,  170,0007.;  colonial 
postage,  4o,ooo/.  All  the  additional  losses,  which  we  now 
invite  you  to  take  into  your  calculation  for  1854-55,  will  be 
i, 087,0007.  Then  the  legacy  duty  will,  as  we  are  led  to  ex- 
pect, be  available,  in  its  second  year,  to  the  further  extent 
of  7oo,ooo/.  The  reduction  of  interest  on  the  3  J  per  Cents., 
of  which,  according  to  the  usual  principle  of  computation, 
one-half  is  taken  credit  for,  will  give  a  sum  of  312,0007. 
The  second  moiety  of  the  extension  of  the  Income-tax  will 
add  to  this  income  295,0007. 

Putting  these  sums  together,  you  will  find  that  the  whole 
additional  charge  to  be  made  for  1854-55  will  be  1,087,0007.; 
and  the  additional  income  which  I  propose  being  1,307,0007, 
there  will  be,  so  far  as  that  year  is  concerned,  a  profit  which 
will  justify  the  Committee,  I  think,  in  giving  its  assent, 
notwithstanding  the  narrowness  of  the  surplus  with  reference 
to  the  extent  of  the  scheme,  to  the  remissions  which  I  have 
proposed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  right  that  the  Committee 
should  have  fully  and  clearly  in  view  the  complete  extent 
of  these  remissions  of  indirect  taxation.  They  will  be  as 
follows: — Soap-duties,  1,126,0007. — (I  am  now  taking  the 
extent  of  the  relief,  or  immediate  loss  to  revenue,  without 
any  allowance  for  the  recovery  in  cases  of  reduced  duty) ; 
stamps,  418,0007. ;  assessed  taxes,  290,0007.;  post-horses, 
54,ooo7. :  total,  so  far  as  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue  is 
concerned,  i,888,ooo7.  Then,  in  the  Customs  duties,  the 
gross  loss  will  be  no  less  than  3,084,0007.  on  tea;  on  arti- 
cles of  food,  butter,  cheese,  and  the  rest,  262,0007.;  on  minor 
duties,  I2o,ooo7. ;  or  a  total  relief,  under  the  head  of  Cus- 
toms duties,  of  3,466,0007.  Adding  to  these  various  amounts 
the  small  sum  I  have  described  under  the  head  of  colonial 
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postage,  40.000/.,  the  entire  amount  of  remissions  of  indirect 
taxation,  to  which  the  Government  now  invite  the  Commit- 
tee to  assent,  will  not  be  less  than  5,384,0007. 

With  this  remission  of  indirect  taxation  we  propose  to 
combine  the  bringing  about  a  state  of  things,  or  the  rational 
prospect  of  a  state  of  things,  in  which  you  can,  if  you  so 
please,  really  part  with  the  Income-tax.  Let  me  now, 
therefore,  represent  to  you  the  state  of  accounts,  which  sums 
up,  and  winds  up,  the  whole  of  this  protracted  statement. 
The  remissions  of  indirect  taxation  proposed  amount,  as  I 
have  just  explained,  to  a  gross  loss  of  5,384,0007.  Looking 
back  to  the  remissions  which  have  been  made  in  late 
years,  which  began  in  1842,  and  which  were  renewed  on  a 
very  large  scale  in  1845  and  1846,  we  find  that  these  re- 
missions—within terms,  as  to  some  of  them  of  eleven  years, 
some  of  them  of  five  or  six  years,  but  in  the  mean  term  of 
seven  or  eight  years — have  completely,  or  almost  com- 
pletely, recovered  themselves. 

The  effect  of  such  remissions  in  the  way  of  recovery  we 
have  found  to  be  twofold ;  first,  upon  the  consumer  of  the 
particular  article,  enabling  him  to  increase  his  particular 
consumption  of  the  various  articles;  secondly,  upon  the 
general  consumer;  operating  for  the  extension  and  invi- 
goration  of  the  trade  of  the  country ;  and  in  that  way  ex- 
tending and  widening  the  means  of  consumption  on  the  part 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  so  in  a  still  more 
powerful  manner  replacing  the  first  loss  occasioned  by  re- 
mission. We  assume  that  what  has  happened  before  will 
happen  again ;  that  these  remissions  of  indirect  taxation, 
which  are  analogous  to  the  remissions  that  have  been  made 
heretofore,  will,  as  former  remissions  have  done,  replace 
themselves  in  about  the  same  time ;  and  I  therefore  assume 
that,  as  far  as  these  remissions  are  concerned,  you  will,  by 
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the  expiration  of  the  Income-tax,  find  these  taxes  very  nearly 
in  amount  what  they  now  are.  I  will  not  enter  into  the 
question  of  what  taxes  you  may  think  proper  to  repeal  or 
reduce  in  the  interval.  It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  provide 
for  the  remissions  which  I  now  propose ;  and  in  the  pro- 
posal of  which  I  do  not  invite  you  to  undermine,  but  on  the 
contrary,  I  ask  you  to  increase  and  confirm,  the  stability  of 
the  financial  system  of  the  country. 

And  now  how  are  we  to  attain  a  rational  prospect  of  being 
able  to  part  with  the  Income-tax  in  1860?  The  country, 
after  so  many  announcements  that  have  been  made  to  it 
from  time  to  time  that  the  Income-tax  was  to  be  parted 
with,  has  become,  doubtless,  incredulous  on  the  subject; 
and  may,  perhaps,  conceive  that  we  are  aiming  at  a  fictitious 
and  undeserved  popularity,  when  we  seek  to  show  that, 
together  with  our  remissions  of  indirect  taxation,  we  can 
enable  the  House  to  surrender  the  Income-tax;  but  the 
statements  shall  be  put  plainly  before  the  Committee :  the 
Committee  and  the  country  can  form  their  own  judgment 
on  them. 

The  amount  of  the  Income-tax,  as  we  have  it  now,  is 
5, 5  5o,ooo7.  /  this  amount  will  be  increased,  as  I  have  pro- 
posed, by  the  addition  of  590,0007.  The  gross  amount, 
therefore,  of  this  duty,  so  increased,  will  be  6,140,0007. 
I  will  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  its  composition,  and  of 
the  descending  rates,  but,  taking  the  tax  at  6,140,0007,  let 
us  inquire  in  what  condition  Parliament  will  stand  with 
reference  to  the  parting  with  so  large  a  sum  of  money.  It 
will  stand  thus  : — In  the  first  place  there  will  be  available, 
as  additions  to  the  permanent  sources  of  income — legacy 
duty  2,ooo,ooo7.  ;  spirits,  436,0007.;  licences,  113,0007 ; 
making  a  total  of  2,549,0007.  towards  the  fund  which  we 
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must  provide  in  order  to  put  Parliament  in  a  position,  if  it 
should  so  think  fit,  to  part  with  the  Income-tax. 

Then  we  come  to  the  anticipated  reductions  of  charge, 
which  of  course  will  be  as  effectual  to  the  purpose  in  view 
as  positive  additions  to  the  revenue.  The  first  of  these 
reductions  of  charge  is  that  on  the  3  J  per  Cents.,  which  we 
owe  to  the  wise  measure  of  the  right  lion,  the  Member  for 
Cambridge*  in  1844;  that  measure  will  bring  to  the  account 
a  sum  of  624,000!.  Then,  bad  as  is  our  case  with  regard  to 
the  National  Debt,  and  loth  as  I  am  to  encourage  extrava- 
gant expectations  in  that  quarter,  yet  it  must  be  recollected 
that  by  the  regular  application  of  surpluses,  and  by  the  lapse 
of  annuities,  we  in  a  small  way  operate  from  year  to  year, 
both  on  the  capital  of  the  Debt  and  on  the  annual  charge. 
Look  back  for  the  last  eleven  years  and  you  will  find  that 
since  1842  we  have  reduced  the  charge  of  the  National 
Debt,  by  surpluses  and  other  measures,  irrespective  of  any 
greater  operation,  at  the  rate  of  8o,ooo/.  per  annum.  I  will 
assume  that  this  is  to  continue — I  trust  it  is  a  safe  assump- 
tion ;  for  I  venture  to  hope  that  whatever  the  pressure  upon 
our  finances,  and  whoever  may  hold  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment, we  shall  always  think  it  one  of  our  main  public  duties, 
the  very  first  of  our  duties  to  make  ample  provision  for 
maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service  and  the  credit 
and  honour  of  the  country.  I  will  assume,  I  say,  that  we 
shall  continue  to  have  the  same  amount  applicable  to  the 
yearly  reduction  of  the  charge  which  we  have  had  hereto- 
fore; and  taking  that  amount  accordingly  at  So,ooo/.  per 
annum  for  eight  years  up  to  1861,  this  will  give  you  a  sum 
of  640,0007. 

Adding  this  reduction  of  charge,  which  may  be  reasonably 
expected,  to  the  sums  to  be  created  by  the  new  means  of 

*  Mr.  Goulbourn. 
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taxation — which  latter  I  have  stated  to  be  2,549,0007. — we 
shall  have  an  aggregate  total  of  3,813,0007.  Then,  in 
1859-60,  there  will  fall  in  the  heavy  burden  of  the  Long 
Annuities  and  of  another  large  portion  of  our  Terminable 
Annuities.  The  first  of  these  is  1,292,0007,  the  second 
854,0007,  together  they  will  afford  a  relief  of  2,146,0007 
Adding  this  amount  to  the  sum  of  3,813,0007,  which  I  have 
already  stated,  you  will  find  that,  between  the  additional 
resources  from  taxation,  and  the  reduction  of  charge  which 
will  accrue  in  the  interval,  and  the  falling  in  of  the  Long 
and  other  Annuities,  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  I  have 
named,  there  will  be  an  available  increase  of  means  at  the 
disposal  of  Parliament,  should  the  present  plan  of  the 
Government  be  adopted,  in  the  year  1860,  to  no  less  an 
amount  than  5,959,0007,  against  the  6,140,0007  of  Income- 
tax,  which  will  be  the  total  amount  of  that  tax  at  that 
period.  In  the  year  1860-1,  half  the  Income-tax  at  5^.  will 
be  available.  Th'e  balance  I  have  stated  will  be  applicable 
as  respects  the  following  year.  The  Committee  may  now 
judge  whether  I  have  been  justified  in  the  language  I  have 
used  with  respect  to  the  surrender  of  the  Income-tax.  I  have 
only  to  add  that  its  surrender,  added  to  the  other  changes 
we  have  now  proposed,  would  make  up  in  all  a  remission  of 
taxes  to  the  extent  of  eleven  millions  and  a  half. 

Thus,  then,  Sir,  if  the  Committee  has  followed  me, 
they  will  understand  that  we  found  ourselves  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Income-tax  ought  to  be  marked  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure  ;  that  the  public  feeling  that  relief  should  be 
given  to  intelligence  and  skill  as  compared  with  property, 
ought  to  be  met,  and  may  be  met  with  justice  and  with 
safety,  in  the  manner  we  have  pointed  out ;  that  the  Income- 
tax  in  its  operation  ought  to  be  mitigated  by  every  rational 
means,  compatible  with  its  integrity ;  and,  above  all,  that  it 
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should  be*  associated  in  the  last  term  of  its  existence,  as 
it  was  in  its  first,  with  those  remissions  of  indirect  taxation 
which  have  so  greatly  redounded  to  the  profit  of  this 
country,  and  have  set  so  admirable  an  example — an  example 
that  has  already  in  some  quarters  proved  contagious — to  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth. 

These  are  the  principles  on  which  we  stand,  and  these 
the  figures.  I  have  shown  you  that  if  you  grant  us  the  taxes 
which  we  ask,  to  the  moderate  amount  of  2,5oo,ooo/.;  in  the 
whole,  much  less  than  that  sum  for  the  present  year,  you,  or 
the  Parliament  which  may  be  in  existence  in  1860,  will  be 
in  the  condition,  if  it  shall  so  think  fit,  to  part  with  the  In- 
come-tax. 

Sir,  I  scarcely  dare  to  look  at  the  clock,  reminding  me,  as 
it  must,  how  long,  how  shamelessly  I  have  trespassed  on  the 
time  of  the  Committee.  All  I  can  say  in  apology  is,  that  I 
have  endeavoured  to  keep  closely  to  the  topics  which  I  had 
before  me : 

" immensum  spatiis  confecimus  sequor ; 

Et  jam  tempus  equum  fumantia  solvere  colla."* 

These  are  the  proposals  of  the  Government.  They  may 
be  approved,  or  they  may  be  condemned ;  but  I  have  at  least 
this  full  and  undoubting  confidence,  that  it  will  on  all  hands 
be  admitted,  that  we  have  not  sought  to  evade  the  difficulties 
of  our  position—  that  we  Jhave  not  concealed  those  diffi- 
culties either  from  ourselves  or  from  others ;  that  we  have 
not  attempted  to  counteract  them  by  narrow  or  flimsy  expe- 
dients ;  that  we  have  proposed  plans  which,  if  you  will  adopt 
them,  will  go  some  way  towards  closing  up  many  vexed 
financial  questions — questions  such  as,  if  not  now  settled, 
*  Virg.  Georg.  ii.  541,  542.  _ 

' '  But  overlabour'd  with  so  long  a  course, 
"Tis  time  to  set  at  ease  the  smoking  horse." 

Dry  den's  Translation. 
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may  be  attended  with  public  inconvenience,  and  even  with 
public  danger,  in  future  years  and  under  less  favourable  cir- 
cumstances; that  we  have  endeavoured,  in  the  plans  we 
have  now  submitted  to  you,  to  make  the  path  of  our  suc- 
cessors in  future  years  not  more  arduous,  but  more  easy ; 
and  I  may  be  permitted  to  add,  that  while  we  have  sought 
to  do  justice,  by  the  changes  we  propose  in  taxation,  to  in- 
telligence and  skill,  as  compared  with  property — while  we 
have  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  great  labouring  community 
of  England  by  further  extending  their  relief  from  indirect 
taxation,  we  have  not  been  guided  by  any  desire  to  put  one 
class  against  another ;  we  have  felt  we  should  best  maintain 
our  own  honour,  best  meet  the  views  of  Parliament,  and 
best  promote  the  interests  of  the  country,  by  declining  to 
draw  any  invidious  distinction  between  class  and  class ;  by 
adopting  it  to  ourselves  as  a  sacred  aim,  to  diffuse  and  dis- 
tribute, burden  if  we  must,  benefit  if  we  may,  with  equal  and 
impartial  hand ;  and  we  have  the  consolation  of  believing 
that  by  proposals  such  as  these  we  contribute,  as  far  as  in 
us  lies,  not  only  to  develop  the  material  resources  of  the 
country,  but  to  knit  the  hearts  of  the  various  classes  of  this 
great  nation  yet  more  closely  than  heretofore  to  that  Throne, 
and  to  those  institutions,  under  which  it  is  their  happiness 
to  live. 


THE   END. 


J.   C.   HOTTEN,   74,  PICCADILLY,   LONDON. 


VERY  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


John    Buskin    and    George    Cruikshank.  — "  German 

Popular  Stories."  Collected  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM,  from  Oral 
Tradition,  and  Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.  Edited  by  JOHN  RUSKIN. 
WITH  TWENTY-TWO  ILLUSTRATIONS  AFTER  THE  INIMI- 
TABLE DESIGNS  OF  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.  Both  series  com- 
plete  in  I  vol.  Very  choicely  printed,  in  small  4to,  price  6s.  6d. 

*#*  These  are  the  designs  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  praised  so  highly,  placing  them  far  above  all 
Cruikshank's  other  works  of  a  similar  character.  So  rare  had  the  original  book  (published  in  1823- 
1826)  become,  that  JE5  to  £6  per  copy  was  an  ordinary  price.  By  the  consent  of  Mr.  Taylor's  family 
a  new  Edition  is  now  issued,  under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  printers  who  issued  the 
originals  forty  years  ago.  The  Illustrations  are  considered  amongst  the  most  extraordinary 
examples  of  successful  reproduction  ever  published.  A  very  few  copies  on  LARGE  PAPEU,  21s. ; 
or  with  proofs  of  plates  on  INDIA  PAPER,  price  31s.  6d. 

" '  Grimm's  German  Stories'  was  so  well  adapted  to  the  genius  of  Cruikshank,  that  it  has 
suggested  one  of  the  very  best  of  all  his  etchings.  The  two  elves,  especially  the  nearer  one,  who  is 
putting  on  his  breeches,  are  drawn  with  a  point  at  once  so  precise  and  vivacious,  so  full  of  keen  fun 
*nd  inimitably  happy  invention,  that  I  have  not  found  their  equals  in  comic  etching  anywhere.  It  is 
•aid  that  these  elves  are  regarded  with  peculiar  affection  by  the  great  master  who  created  them  ;  it 
is  only  natural,  for  he  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  them." — Hammerton's  Etching  and  Etchert. 


Hood's   "Whims  and  Oddities/1   1826.    A  New  and 

very  Cheap  Edition  of  this  well-known  Book,  with  the  Author's  40 
inimitably  funny  Woodcuts.     Square  izmo,  price  is.  stiff  cover; 
or  cloth  neat,  is.  6d. 


***  Christopher  North  once  remarked  of  this  book  that  "it  contained 
more  wit,  more  fun  and  humour,  than  any  other  work  ot  its  size. 

Hawthorne's  Note  Book.    A  new  and  most  interesting 

volume  of  Autobiographical  Keminiscences,  Ideas,  and  Suggestiona 
by  this  delightful  author,  selected  from  his  private  Note  Books. 
Square  izmo,  stiff  cover,  is.  5  or  cloth  neat,  is  6d. 
J63T1  The  poet  Longfellow  thus  anticipates  this  charming  book : — "  Live 

ever,  sweet,  sweet  book.    It  comes  from  the  hand  of  a  man  of  genius. 

Everything  about  it  has  the  freshness  of  morning  and  May." 

John*  Camden  Rotten,  74  and  75,  Piccadilly)  W.  f 


VERY  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


Price  to  Subscribers,  273.,  afterwards  to  be  raised  to  363. 
Life  and  Newly-Discovered  Writings  of  Daniel  Defoe. 

Comprising  Several  Hundred  Important  Essays,  Pamphlets,  and  other 
Writings,  now  first  brought  to  light,  after  many  years  diligent  search. 
By  WILLIAM  LEE,  Esq.  With  Facsimiles  and  Illustrations. 

***  For  many  years  it  has  been  well  known  in  literary  circles  that 
the  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  is  indebted  for  this  valuable  addition 
to  the  knowledge  of  Defoe's  Life  and  Works  has  been  an  indefatigable 
collector  of  everything  relating  to  the  subject,  and  that  such  collection 
had  reference  to  a  more  full  and  correct  Memoir  than  had  yet  been  given 
to  the  world.  In  3  vols.,  uniform  with  "  Macaulay's  History  of  England." 

Vol.  I— A  NEW  MEMOIR  OF  DEFOE. 
Vols.  II.  and  III.— HITHERTO  UNKNOWN  WRITINGS. 
%*  This  will  be  a  most  valuable  contribution  to  English  History  and 

English  Literature. 

The  Best  Handbook  of  Heraldry.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  By  JOHN  E.  CUSSANS.  In  crown 
8vo,  pp.  360,  in  emblazoned  gold  cover,  with  copious  Index,  73.  6d, 


*#*  TJiis  volume,  "beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper,  contains  not  only 
the  ordinary  matter  to  be  found  in  the  best  books  on  the  science  of 
Armory,  but  several  other  subjects  hitherto  unnoticed.  Amongst  these 
may  be  mentioned: — i.  DIRECTIONS  FO.R,  TRACING  PEDIGREES,  z.  DE* 
CIPHERING  ANCIENT  MSS.,  ILLUSTRATED  BY  ALPHABETS  AND  FACSIMILES. 
3.  THE  APPOINTMENT  OP  LIVERIES.  4.  CONTINENTAL  AND  AMERICAN 
HERALDRY,  &c. 

Michael  Faraday.     Philosopher  and  Christian.    By 

The  Rev.  SAMUEL  MARTIN,  of  Westminster.    Toned  paper,  Portrait,  6d. 

•**  An  admirable  return^— designed  for  popular  reading— of  this  great  man's  life. 

4  John  Cam-den  Hotten,  74  and  75,  Piccadilly,  W. 


VERY  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


THE  NEW   "PTJNIANA    SERIES"    OF 

CHOICE    ILLUSTRATED    WORKS    OF 

HUMOUR. 


Elegantly  printed  on  toned  paper,  full  gilt,  gilt  edges,  for  the 
Drawing  Room,  price  6s.  each  : — 

1.  Carols  of   Cockayne.       By   Henry   S.  Leigh.      Vers  de 
Societe,  and  charming  Verses  descriptive  of  London  Lite.     With  numer- 
ous exquisite  little  designs  by  ALFRED   CONCANEN  and  the  late  JOHN 
LEECH.     Small  4to,  elegant,  uniform  with  "  Puniana,"  6s. 

2.  The    "Bab   Ballads"      New  Illustrated  Book    of   Hu. 

MOUR;  OB,  A  GREAT  DEAL  OP  KHYME   WITH  VERY  LITTLE  REASON. 
By  W.  S.  GILBERT.     WITH  A   MOST  LAUGHABLE   ILLUSTRATION  ON 

NEARLY   EVERY  PAGE,   DRAWN  BY   THE   AUTHOR.      On  toned  paper,  gilt 

edges,  price  6s. 


"An  awfully  Jolly  Book  for  Parties." 
3.  Puniana.        Best    Book    of    Riddles     and    Purs     e^er 

formed.  Thoughts  Wise  and  Otherwise.  With  nearly  100  exquisitely 
fanciful  drawings.  Contains  nearly  3.000  of  the  best  Riddles  and  10,000 
most  outrageous  Puns,  and  is  one  of  tbe  most  popular  books  ever  issued. 
New  edition,  uniform  with  the  "Bab  Ballads,"  price  6s. 

Why  did  Du  Chaillu  get  so  angry  when  he  was  chaffed  about  the 
Gorilla  ?  Why  ?  we  ask. 

Why  is  a  chrysalis  like  a  hot  roll  1  You  will  doubtless  remark,  "Be- 
cause it's  the  grub  that  makes  the  butterfly!"  But  see  "  Puniana." 

Why  is  a  wide-awake  hat  so  called  ?  Because  it  never  had  a  nap,  and 
never  wants  one. 

The  Saturday  Renicu  says  of  this  most  amusing  work-"  Enormoui  burlesque  -unapproachable 
and  pre-emiucnt.  \Ve  venture  to  think  that,  this  very  queer  volume  will  be  a  favourite,  it  deserves 
to  be  so  :  and  we  should  surest  that,  to  a  dull  person  desirous  to  get  credit  with  the  young  holiday 
people,  it  would  be  good  policy  to  invest  in  the  book,  and  dole  it  out  by  instalments." 

John  Camden  Hotten,  74  and  75,  Piccadilly,  W.  S 


VERY  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


Popular  Shilling  Books  of  Humour. 


ARTEMUS  WARD  :  His  BOOK. 
ARTEMUS  WARD   AMONG  THE 

MORMONS. 
BIGLOW  PAPERS. 
ORPHEUS  C.  KERR  PAPERS. 

JOSH  BILLINGS. 


HOOD'S  VERB  YEREKER. 
HOLMES'  WIT  AND  HUMOUR. 
NEVER  CAUGHT. 

CHIPS  FROM  A  EOUGH  LOG. 

MR.  SPROUTS  :  His  OPINIONS. 


Yankee  Drolleries.    Edited  by  George  Augustus  Sala, 

Containing  Artennis  Ward ;  Biglow  Papers ;  Orpheus  C.  Kerr ;  Major 
Jack  Downing ;  and  Nasby  Papers.  One  of  the  cheapest  books  ever 
published.  New  Edition,  on  toned  paper,  cloth  extra,  700  pages,  33. 6d. 

Orpheus  C.   Kerr  Papers.      The  Original  American 

Edition,  Three  Series,  complete.  3  vols.  8vo,  cloth ;  sells  at  £1  28.  6d., 
now  specially  offered  at  153. 

***  A  most  mirth-provoking  work.  It  was  first  introduced  into  this  country  by  the  English 
officers  who  were  quartered  during  the  late  war  on  the  Canadian  frontier.  They  found  it  one  of 
the  drollest  pieces  of  composition  they  had  ever  met  with,  and  so  brought  copies  over  for  the 
delectation  of  their  friends. 

A  Keepsake  for  Smokers.  —  "  The  Smoker's  Text- 
Book."  By  J.  HAMER,  P.E.S.L.  This  day,  exquisitely  printed  from 
"  silver-faced"  type,  cloth,  very  neat,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.,  post  free. 


THE  TRUE  CONSOLER. 


i  great  grief*,  or  refugeth 
himself  the  softest  coimolation,  next  to 
th.t  which  comes  from  heaven  ••  What. 
softer  than  -woman?"  -whispers  the  young 

•well  as  consoles.  Woman  makes  half  th« 
•orrow«  which  she  boasts  the  privilege  to 
•oothe.  Woman  consoles  us.  it  is  true, 
while  we  are  young  and  handsome:  when 
we  are  old  and  ugly,  woman  snubs  and 
•colds  us  On  the  whole,  then,  woman  in 


o  rufflei 
thee  —  O  Jupiter  !  try  the  weed. 
BULWEB'S"  What  will  he  d«  with  }«" 


"A  pipe  is  a  great  comforter,  a  pleasant  soother.  The  man  who  smokes  thinks  like  a  sage,  and 
acts  like  a  Samaritan."— Bulwer. 

"  A  tiny  volume,  dedicated  to  the  votaries  of  the  weed ;  beautifully  printed  on  toned  paper  in,  w« 
believe,  the  smallest  type  ever  made  (cast  especially  for  show  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park), 
but  very  clear  notwithstanding  its  minuteness.  .  .  .  The  pages  sing  in  various  styles  the  praises 
of  tobacco.  Aniongst  the  writers  laid  under  contribution  are  Bulwer,  Kingsley,  Charles  Lamb, 
Thackeray,  Isaac  Browne,  Cowper,  and  Byron." — The  Field. 

Laughing    Philosopher  (The),  consisting  of   several 

Thousand  of  the  best  JOKES,  WITTICISMS,  PUNS,  EPIGRAMS,  HUMOROUS 
STORIES,  and  Witty  Compositions  in  the  English  Language ;  intended 
as  "Fun  for  the  Million."  Square  izmo,  nearly  800  pages,  frontis- 
piece, half  morocco  neat,  5s.  6d. 

6  JbJwv  Cmden  Hottm,  74  <w$  75,  Piccadilly,  W. 


VERY  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


AAEON     PENLEY'S    Sketching    in    Water    Colours,    for 

sis.  By  AAEON  PENLEY,  Author  of  "  The  English  School  in  Water- 
Colours,"  &c.  ILLUSTRATED  WITH  TWENTY-ONE  BEAUTIFUL  CHEOMO- 
LITHOGBAPHS,  produced  with  the  utmost  care  to  resemble  original  WATEE- 
COLOUE  DEAWINGS.  Small  folio,  the  text  tastefully  printed,  in  hand- 
some binding,  gilt  edges,  suitable  for  the  drawing-room  table,  price  sis. 

•»•  It  has  long  been  felt  that  the  magnificent  work  of  the  great  English  master  of  painting  in 
water-colours,  published  at  ,£4  4s.,  was  too  dear  for  general  circulation.  The  above  embodies  all 
the  instructions  of  the  distinguished  author,  with  twenty-one  beautiful  specimens  of  water-colour 


A  Clever  and  Brilliant  Book  (Companion  to  the  "Bon  Gaultier 
Ballads")  PUCK  ON  PEGASUS.  BY  H.  CHOLMONDELEY  PEN- 
NELL. 


This  most  amusing  work  has  already 
passed  through  FIVE  EDITIONS,  receiving 
everywhere  the  highest  praise  as  '•  a  clever 
and   brilliant  book."     TO  NO  OTHER 
'  WORK   OF   THE   PRESENT   DAY 

HAVE  SO  MANY  DISTINGUISHED  ARTISTS  CONTRIBUTED 
ILLUSTRATIONS.  To  the  designs  of  &EOR&E  CRUIKSHANK, 
JOHN  LEECH,  JULIAN  PORTCH,  "  PHIZ,"  and  other  artists. 
S/R  NOEL  PATEN,  MILLAIS,  JOHN  TENNIEL,  RICHARD 
DOYLE,  and  M.  ELLEN  EDWARDS  have  now  contributed  several 
exquisite  pictures,  thus  malting  the  new  edition — which  is  TWICE  THE  SIZE 
OF  THE  OLD  ONE,  and  contains  irresistibly  funny  pieces — THE  BEST 
BOOK  FOR  THE  DRAWING-ROOM  TABLE  NOW  PUBLISHED. 

In  qto,  printed  within  an  india-paper  tone,  and  elegantly  bound,  gilt, 
gilt  edges,  price  los.  6d.  only. 

John  Camdm  liQtten,  74  and  75,  Piccadilly,  W,  f 


VERY  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


UNIFORM  WITH  MR.  RUSKIN'S  EDITION  OF  "  GERMAN 
POPULAR  STORIES." 

New  Book  of  Delightful  Tales. — "  Family  Fairy  Tales ;" 

or,  Glimpses  of  Elfland  at  Heatherston  Hall."  Edited  by  CHOLMON- 
DELEY  PENNELL,  Author  of  "Puck  on  Pegasus,"  &c.,  adorned  with 
beautiful  pictures  of  "  My  Lord  Lion,"  "  King  Uggermugger,"  and 
other  great  folks.  Handsomely  printed  on  toned  paper,  in  cloth,  greeu 
and  gold,  price  33.  6d.  plain,  43.  6d.  coloured. 

***  This  charming  volume  has  been  univcivi  Jly  praised  by  the  critical  press. 

Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England ;  or,  the 

Drolls  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected  and  edited  by  ROBERT  HUNT,  F.R.S. 
This  day,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  very  handsomely  printed,  price  163. 
j^S*  Only  a  few  copies  of  this  very  interesting  work  now  remain,  and 

COPIES  WILL  SOON  BECOME  SCARCE. 

***  Many  of  the  stories  are  remarkable  for  tlieir  wild  poetic  be&uty ;  others  surprise  us  by  their 
quaintness;  whilst  others,  again,  show  forth  a  tragic  force  which  can  only  be  associated  with  those 
rude  ageg  which  existed  long  before  the  period  of  authentic  history.  Mr.  George  Cruikshauk  has 
supplied  two  wonderful  pictures  to  the  work.  One  is  a  portrait  of  Giant  Bolster,  a  personage 
twelve  miles  high. 

Gustave  Bore's  Favourite  Pencil  Sketches.— His- 
torical Cartoons ;  or,  Rough  Pencillings  of  the  World's  History  from 
the  First  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  GUSTAVE  DORE.  With 
admirable  letterpress  descriptions  by  THOMAS  WRIGHT,  F.S.  A.  Oblong 
4to,  handsome  table  book,  73.  6d. 


*#*  A  new  book  of  daring  and  inimitable  designs,  which  will  ^excite  considerable  attention,  and 
doubtless  command  a  wide  circulation. 

Captain  Castagnette.    His  Surprising,  almost  Incre- 
dible Adventures.    4to,  with  GUSTAVE  DORE'S  Illustrations,    is.  gd. 
(sells  at  53.) 
DIRECT  APPLICATION  must  lie  made  to  Mr.  Hottanfor  this  booTc. 

Cent,  per  Cent.    A  Story  written  upon  a  Bill  Stamp. 

By  BLANCHARD  JERROLD.    With  numerous  coloured  illustrations  in 
the  style  of  the  late  Mr.  Leech's  charming  designs.         [Immediately. 

*   *  A  Story  of  "  The  Vampires  of  London,"  as  they  were  pithily  termed  in  a  recent  notorioiu 
cate,  and  one  of  undoubted  interest. 
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IMPORTANT  NEW 


Seymour's  Sketches.    A  Companion  Volume  to  "  Leech's 

Pictures."  The  Book  of  Cockney  Sports,  Whims  and  Oddities.  Nearly 
200  highly  amusing  Illustrations.  Oblong  4to,  a  handsome  volume,  half 
morocco,  price  123. 

?•*  A  re-issue  of  the  famous  pictorial  comicalities  which  were  so  popular  thirty  years  asto.    The 


ths    Famous      "  DOCTOR     SYNTAX'S "      Three     Tours. 

One  of  the  most  Amusing  and  Laughable  Books  ever  published.  With 
the  whole  of  Eowlandson's  very  droll  full-page  illustrations,  in  colours, 
after  the  original  drawings.  Comprising  the  well-known  TOUKS  :— 

1.  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque. 

2.  In  Search  of  Consolation. 

3.  In  Search  of  a  Wife. 

The  three  series  complete  and  unabridged  from  the  original  editions  in 
one  handsome  volume,  with  a  Life  of  this  industrious  Author — the  En- 
glish Le  Sa-e— now  first  written  by  John  Camden  Hotten. 


*#*  ft  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  the  most  voluminous  and  popular 
English  writer  since  the  days  of  Defoe  should  never  before  have  received 
the  small  honour  of  a  biography.  This  Edition  contains  the  whole  of  the 
original,  hitherto  sold  for  £i  us.  6d.,  but  which  is  now  published  at 
7s.  6d.  only. 

A  VERY  USEFUL  BOOK.    In  folio,  half  morocco,  cloth  sides,  78.  6d. 
Literary    Scraps,  Cuttings    from    Newspapers,   Extracts, 
Miscellanea,  &c.      A   FOLIO   SCRAP-BOOK  OF  340  COLUMNS, 
formed  for  the  reception  of  Cuttings,  &c.,  with  guards. 

CST  Authors  and  literary  men  have  thanked  the  publisher  for  this  useful 
look. 

•.•  A  most  useful  volume,  and  one  of  the  cheapest  ever  sold.  The  book  is  sura  :o  be  appreciated' 
and  to  become  popular. 

Rone's  Scrap  Book.     A    Supplementary  Volume    to    the 

"Every -Day  Book,"  the  "Year  Book,"  and  the  "Table-Book."  From 
the  MSS.  of  the  late  WILLIAM  HONE,  with  upwards  of  One  Hundred 
and  Fifty  engravings  of  curious  or  eccentric  objects.  Thick  8vo,  uniform 
with  "  Year-Book,"  pp.  800.  [ In  preparat ion. 
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VERY  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


Sets   of  "Punch/'   1841—1860.      Mr.   Hotteii   has 

purchased  from  the  Messrs.  Virtue  and  Co.  their  ENTIRE  REMAINDER 
of  this  important  set  of  books,  which  contains,  among  its  12,000  Illus- 
trations and  Contributions  from  the  most  noted  Wits  of  the  time,  the 
VHOLE  or  LEECH'S  SKETCHES,  4  vols. :  LEECH'S  PENCILLINGS,  2  vols. ; 
TENNIEL'S  CARTOONS;  DOYLE'S  MR.  PIPS  HYS  DIARY;  MANNERS  AND 
CUSTOMS  OP  THE  ENGLISH;  BROWN,  JONES,  AND  EOBINSON;  Punch's 
.Almanacks,  i  vol. ;  Thackeray's  Miscellanies,  4  vols. ;  The  Caudle 
Lectures ;  Story  of  a  Feather ;  &c.,  &c.  39  half-yearly  vols.  bound  in 
:io  vols.,  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges,  published  at  £16  ios.,  to  be  obtained  of 
Mr.  Hotten  for  £6  ios.  ONLY. 

The  Standard  Work  on  Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones 

their  History,  Value,  and  Properties,  with  Simple  Tests  for  Ascer- 
taining their  Reality.  By  HARRY  EMANUEL,  F.R.G.S.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.  New  Edition,  Prices  brought 
down  to  Present  Time,  full  gilt,  123.  6d. 


11  Will  be  acceptable  to  many  readers." — Times. 

"An  invaluable  work  for  buyers  and  sellers." — Spectator. 

See  the  Times1  Review  of  three  columng. 

***  27ws  new  edition  is  greatly  superior  to  the  previous  one.  It  gives 
the  latest  market  value  for  Diamonds  and  Precious  Stones  of  every  size. 

The  Young  Botanist :  A  Popular  Guide  to  Elementary 

Botany.  By  T.  S.  RALPH,  of  the  Linnsean  Society.  In  I  vol.,  with 
300  Drawings  from  Nature,  23.  6d.  plain,  43.  6d.  coloured  by  hand. 

***  An  excellent  book  for  the  young  beginner.  The  objects  selected  as  illustrations  are  either 
easy  of  access  as  specimens  of  wild  plants,  or  are  common  in  gardens. 

Gunter's   Modern  Confectioner.     The  Best  Book  on 

Confectionery  and  Desserts.  An  Entirely  New  Edition  of  this 
Standard  Work  on  the  Preparation  of  Confectionery  and  the  Arrange- 
ment of  Desserts.  Adapted  for  private  families  or  large  establish- 
ments. By  WILLIAM  JEANES,  Chief  Confectioner  at  Messrs.  Gunter'a 
(Confectioners  to  Her  Majesty),  Berkeley-square.  With  Plates,  post 
'Jvo,  cloth,  6s.  6d. 

•All  housekeepers  should  have  it"— Daily  Telegraph. 

***  This  work  has  won  for  itself  the  reputation  of  being  the  Standard 
English  Booh  on  the  preparation  of  all  kinds  of  Confectionery,  and  on 
the  arrangement  of  Desserts. 
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VERY  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


MOST  AMUSING  NEW  BOOK. 
Caricature  History  of  the  Georges  (House  of  Hanover). 

Very  entertaining  book  of  640  pages,  with  400  Pictures,  Caricatures, 
Squibs,  Broadsides,  Window  Pictures.   By  T.  WRIGHT,  1\S,A.   73. 6d. 


*#*  Companion  Volume  to  "History  of  Signboards."    Reviewed  in 
almost  every  English  journal  with  highest  approbatic 

ro  in  Mr.  Wright's  volume  br 

rose  writer,  even  of   the  highest  power,  could  emulate. 

ik  by  the  side  of  the  little  woodcut  from  Gillray  wich  gives 


"A  set  of  caricatures  such  as  we  have  in  Mr.  Wright's  volume  brings  the  surface  of  tlio  age 
before  us  with  a  vividness  that  no  prose  writer,  even  of  the  highest  power,  could  emulate. 
Macaulay's  most  brilliant  sentence  is  weak  by  the  side  of  the  little  woodcut  from  Gill 


us  Burke  and  Fox."  —  Saturday  Review. 
"  A  more  amusing  work  of  its  kind  never  issued  from  the  press."—  Art  Journal. 
"  This  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  interesting  books  of  the  season."—  Public  Opinion. 

"  It  seems  superfluous  to  say  that  this  is  an  entertaining  book.  It  is  indeed  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  books  we  have  read  for  a  long  time.  It  is  history  teaching  by  caricature.  There  is 
nardly  an  event  of  note,  hardly  a  personage  of  mark,  hardly  a  social  whimsey  worth  a  moment's 
police,  which  is  not  satirised  and  illustrated  in  these  pages.  We  have  here  the  caricaturists  from 
Hogarth  to  Gillray,  and  from  Gillray  to  Cruikshank."  —  Morning  Star. 

"  It  is  emphatically  one  of  the  liveliest  of  books,  as  also  one  of  the  most  interesting.  It  has  the 
wofold  merit  of  being  at  once  amusing  and  edifying.  The  GOO  odd  pages  which  make  up  the 
goodly  volume  are  doubly  enhanced  by  some  400  illustrations,  of  which  a  dozen  are  full-page 
wigravings."  —  Morning  Post. 

"  Mr.  Thomas  Wright  is  so  ripe  a  scholar,  and  is  so  rich  in  historical  reminiscences,  that  ho 
cannot  fail  to  make  an  interesting  book  on  any  subject  he  undertakes  to  illustrate.  Ho  has  achieved 
a  success  on  the  present  occasion."—  Press. 

Notice.—  Large-paper  Edition.    4to,  only  100  printed, 

on  extra  fine  paper,  wide  margins  for  the  lovers  of  choice  books,  with 
extra  Portraits,  half-morocco  (a  capital  book  to  illustrate),  303. 

Romance  of  the  Rod  :  an  Anecdotal  History  of  the 

Birch  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Times.    With  some  quaint  illustrations. 
Crown  8vo,  handsomely  printed.  [In  preparation. 
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VE&Y  IMPORTANT  NEW  HOOKS. 


A  NIGHT  IN  A  WORK. 


NEW  BOOK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF 
HOUSE." 
Preparing,  in  crown  8vo,  handsomely  printed, 

The  Wilds  of  London :  with  a  Full  Account  of  the 

Natives.     By  the  Amateur  "  Lambeth  Casual,"  Mr.  JAMES  GREEN' 
WOOD,  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

11  Mr.  James  Greenwood,  the  brother  of  the  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  who  wrote  such"  a 
spirited  account  of  his  workhouse  experiences  for  this  journal,  has  just  commenced  a  series  of 
'  descriptive  sketches,  from  the  personal  observations  and  experiences  of  the  writer,  of  remarkable 
gcenes,  people,  and  places  in  London.11' 


observations  and 
-London  Review* 


The  Thames  from  Oxford  to  London.    Forty  Exquisite 

Photographs.     Royal  4to.     Both  series  complete  in  a  neat  French 
morocco  folio,  with  flaps,  gilt  side,  £3  ios. 

LIST  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS.— FIRST  SERIES. 


Oxford. 
Barges  at  Oxford. 
Ifley  Mill. 
Bridge  at  Nuneham. 
Day's  Lock. 
Shellingford. 
Wallingford  Bridge. 
Near  Goring. 

Pangbourne  (3  views)  . 
Boat   House,   Park 
Place. 
Henley-  on-Thamea  . 
Medmenham  Abbey. 
New  Lock,  Hurley. 
Marlow. 

r*  _     r*  

Great  Marlow  Lock. 
Boulter's  Lock,  Maid 
enhead. 
Maidenhead  Railway 
Bridge. 
Water  Oakley,  near 
Windsor. 

Windsor  (4  views). 
Eton  College. 
Halliford. 
Garrick's     Villa, 
Hampton. 


Moulsey.S 
Hampton    Court    (i 

views). 

Twickenham  (3  views). 
Eel-pie  Island. 


Duke  of  Buccleuch's. 
Richmond  (2  views). 
Kew  (2  views). 
Westminster    Palaco 
and  Bridge. 


*+*  This  is  an  admirable  collection  of  Views  of  the  most  charmingly  picturesque  spots  on  th« 
R  ver  Thames,  in  the  very  highest  style  of  Landscape  Photography. 

A  Tour  in   Crete,   during  the  Insurrections  of  the 

Cretans,  1867.  By  ED.  POSTLETHWAITE,  Author  of  "  The  Fortunes  of 
a  Colonist,"  "Pilgrimage  over  the  Prairies,"  "Diary  of  George  Dern," 
"  Poems  by  Tristam,"  &c.  This  day,  cloth  neat,  price  2s.  6d. 

tetters   from    Greece,    written    in    1S67.      By    Ed. 

POSTLETHWAITE,  Author  of  "A  Tour  in  Crete,"  &c.  With  Three 
Photographs,  cloth,  43.  6d. 

FOLK-LORE,  LEGENDS,  PROVERBS  OF  ICELAND. 

Now  ready,  Cheap  Edition,  with  Map  and  Tinted  lUustrations,  2s.  6d. 

Oxonian  in  Iceland;  with  Icelandic  Folk-Lore  and 

Sagas.    By  the  Rev.  FRED  METCALFE,  M.A. 

Tom  Marchmont:   a  Novel.    Just  out,  3  vols.  8vo, 

cloth,  313.  6d. 

"A  story  of  English  life,  with  a  hero  who  is  not  depicted  in  accordance  with  the  conventional 
rules  for  masculine  perfection  framed  by  modern  society." 
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VERY  IMPORTANT  NE  W BOOKS. 


The  History  of  Advertising  in  all  Ages  and  Countries. 

A  Companion  to  the  "  HISTORY  OF  SIGNBOARDS."  With  many  very 
amusing  Anecdotes  and  Examples  of  Successful  Advertisers.  By 
MESSRS.  LARWOOD  and  HOTTEN.  [In  preparation. 

Signboards :  their  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous 

Taverns  and  remarkable  Characters.  By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  JOHN 
CAMDEN  HOTTEN.  "  A  book  which  will  delight  all."— Spectator.  This 
day,  Fourth  Edition,  pages  580,  price  73.  6d.  only. 


Prom  the  "  TimM." 

"It  is  not  fair  on 
the  part  of  a  re- 
viewer to  pick  out 
the  plums  of  an 
author's  book,  thus 
filching  avvny  his 
cream,  and  leaving 
little  but  skim-milk 
remaining;  but,  even 
If  we  were  ever  so 
maliciously  iudiuod, 


rrom  the  u  Times." 

we  could  not  in  the 
present  instance 
pick  out  all  Messrs. 
Larwood  and  Hot- 
ten's  plums,  because 
the  good  things  are 
BO  numerous  as  to 
defy  the  most  whole- 
sale depredation."— 
Kevieio  of  three 
columni. 


BULL  AND  MOUTH. 
(Angel  St.,  8t  Martin's-le-Grand.  circa  1800.) 

*#*  Nearly  100  most  curious  illustrations  on  wood  are  given,  showing 
the  various  old  signs  which  were  formerly  hung  from  taverns  and  other 
houses.  The  frontispiece  represents  the  famous  sign  of  "The  Man 
loaded  with  Mischief,"  in  the  colours  of  the  original  painting  said  to 
have  been  executed  by  Hogarth. 

Notice. — "Large-paper    Edition,"  with    Seventy-Two 

extra  Illustrations  (not  given  in  the  small  edition),  showing  Old 
London  in  the  days  when  Signboards  hung  from  almost  every  house. 
In  4to,  half-morocco  neat,  303. 

*#*  Only  a  small  number  printed  on  extra  fine  paper  with  wide  margins  for  the  lover  of  fine  books. 

The  Parks  of  London.  Their  History  and  Asso- 
ciations from  the  Earliest  Times.  By  JACOB  LARWOOD.  WITH  ILLUS- 
TRATIONS BY  THE  AUTHOR.  [In  the  Press. 

AN  EXTRAORDINARY  BOOK. 

Hotten's    Edition  of    "  Contes    Drolatiques "    (Droll 

Tales  collected  from  the  Abbeys  of  Loraine).  Par  BALZAC.  With 
Four  Hundred  and  Twenty-five  Marvellous,  Extravagant,  and  Fan- 
tastic Woodcuts  by  GUSTAVE  CORE.  Beautifully  printed,  thick  8vo, 
half  moi'occo,  Roxburghe,  us.  6d. 

***  The  most  singular  designs  ever  attempted  by  any  artist.  This  book  is  a  fund  of  amusement. 
So  crammed  is  it  with  pictures  that  even  the  contents  are  adorned  with  thirty-three  illustrations. 

Direct  application  must  be  made  to  Mr.  Hottenfor  this  work. 
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VERY  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


Common  Prayer.    Illustrated  by  Holbein  and  Albert 

Durer.    With  Wood  Engravings  of  the  Dance  of  Death,  a  singularly 
curious  series  after  Holbein,  with  Scriptural  Quotations  and  Proverbs 
in  the  Margin.    8vo,  exquisitely  printed  on  tinted  paper,  8s.  6d. ;  in 
dark  morocco,  Elizabethan  style,  gilt  edges,  163.  6d. 
Apply  DIRECT  for  this  exquisite  volume. 

AN  APPROPRIATE  BOOK  TO  ILLUMINATE. 

*#*  The  attention  of  those  who  practise  the  beautiful  art  of  Illuminating 
is  requested  to  the  following  sumptuous  volume. 

The  Presentation  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Illus- 
trated with  Elegant  Ornamental  Borders  in  red  and  black,  from 
"Books  of  Hours"  and  Illuminated  Missals.  By  GEOFFREY  TORY. 
One  of  the  most  tasteful  and  beautiful  books  ever  printed.  May  now 
be  seen  at  all  booksellers, 
Although  the  price  is  only  a  few  shillings  (73.  6d.  in  plain  cloth ;  8s.  6d. 

antique  do. ;  143.  6d.  morocco  extra),  this  edition  is  so  prized  by  artists 

that  at  the  South  Kensington  and  other  important  Art  Schools  copies 

are  kept  for  the  use  of  students. 

English  Church  Furniture,  Ornaments,  and  Decora- 
tions, at  the  Period  of  the  Reformation.  Edited  by  ED.  PEACOCK,  F.S.  A. 
MOST  INTERESTING  BOOK  ON  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  ORNA- 
MENTS. Thick  8vo,  with  illustrations,  153. 

"Very  curious  as  showing  what  articles  of  church  furniture  were  in  those  days  considered  to  be 
idolatrous  or  unnecessary.  The  work,  of  which  only  a  limited  number  has  been  printed,  is  of  the 
highest  interest  to  those  who  take  part  in  the  present  Kitual  discussion."— See  Religious  Journalt. 

NEW  BOOK  BY  PROFESSOR  RENAN'S  ASSOCIATE. 
Apollonius  of  Tyana :  the  Pagan  or  False  Christ  of 

the  Third  Century.    An  Essay.    By  ALBERT  REVILLE,  Pastor  of  the 
Walloon  Church  at  Rotterdam.   Authorised  translation.    Price  33.  6d. 

***  A  most  curious  account  of  an  attempt  to  revive  Paganism  in  the  third  century  by  means  of  a 
false  Christ  Strange  to  say,  the  principal  events  in  the  life  of  Apollonius  are  almost  identical  with 
the  Gospel  narrative. 

Carlyle  on  the  Choice  of  Books.    Address  by  Thomas 

CARLYLE,  with  Memoir,  Anecdotes,  Two  Portraits,  and  View  of  his 
House  in  Chelsea.    This  day,  elegantly  printed,  pp.  96,  cloth  23. 

***  The  leader  in  Daily  Telegraph,  April  25th,  largely  quotes  from  above  "  Memoir." 

Smiles's  (Saml.)  Story  of  the  Life  of  George  Stephen- 
son;  a  Companion  Volume  to  "Self- Help."  Sells  at  6s.  A  few 
copies  only  at  33.  gd.  Apply  to  Mr.  Hotten  DIRECT  for  this  book. 

Malone's  (Ed.)  Life.     By  Sir  James  Prior,  with  his 

Manuscript  Anecdotes,  "  Maloniana,"  &c.     A  handsome  library  vol., 
with  fine  portrait.    Sells  at  143.    Cloth  new,  43.  3d. 

Apply  to  Mr.  Hotten  DIRECT  for  this  fcoofe. 
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VERY  IMPORTANT  NEW  BOOKS. 


NEW  BOOK   BY  THE   "ENGLISH  GUSTAVE   DORE."— 

COMPANION  TO  THE  "HATCHET  THROWERS." 
legends  of  Savage  Life.    By  James  Greenwood,  the 

famous  Author  of  "  A  Night  in  a  Workhouse."  With  36  inimitably 
droll  illustrations,  drawn  and  coloured  by  ERNEST  GRISET,  tho 
"  English  Gustave  Dor<5."  4to,  coloured,  73.  6d.  ;  plain,  53. 

***  Readers  who  found  amusement  in  the  "  Hatchet-Throwers"  will  not  regret  any  acquaintance 
'         ' 


*"*  °f  b°°^    The  drawin*8  by  M'  Griset  are  very  powerful  and  eccentric."- 

School  Life    at  Winchester  College;    or,  the  Remi- 

niscences of  a  Winchester  Junior.  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Log  of 
the  Water-  Lily,"  and  "The  Water  Lily  on  the  Danube."  Second 
edition,  revised,  coloured  plates,  73.  6d.  [In  preparation. 


***  This  book  does  for  Winchester  what  "  Tom  Brown's  School  Days"  did  for  Hugby. 

Log  of  the  "  Water  Lily"  (Thames  Gig),  during  Two 

Cruises  in  the  Summers  of  1851-52,  on  the  Rhine,  Neckar,  Main, 
Moselle,  Danube,  and  other  Streams  of  Germany.  By  R.  B.  MANS- 
FIELD, B.A.,  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and  illustrated  by  ALFRED 
THOMPSON,  B.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  [In  preparation. 

***  This  was  the  earliest  boat  excursion  of  the  kind  ever  made  on  the  Continental  rivers.  Very 
recently  the  subject  has  been  revived  again  in  the  exploits  of  Mr.  MacGregor  in  hia  "  Rob  Roy 
Canoe/'  The  volume  will  be  found  most  interesting  to  those  who  propose  taking  a  similar  trip, 


whether  on  the  Continent  or  elsewhere. 


The  Hatchet-Throwers.  With  Thirty-six  Illustra- 
tions, coloured  after  the  Inimitably  Grotesque  Drawings  of  ERNEST 
GRISET.  The  English  Gustave  Dore.  4to,  cloth  gilt,  73.  6d.;  plates, 
uncoloured,  53. 

***  Comprises  the  astonishing  adventures  of  Three  Ancient  Mariners   the  Brotherr  Brass  ot 
Bristol,  Mr.  Corker,  and  Mungo  Midge. 

Melchior    Gorles.      By  Henry  Aitchenbie.      S  vols. 

8vo,  £i  us.  6d. 

**+  The  New  Novel,  illustrative  of  "  Mesmeric  Influence,'  or  whatever  else  we  may  choose  to 
term  that  strange  power  which  some  persons  exercise  over  others. 
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AN  INTERESTING  VOLUME  TO  ANTIQUARIES. 
Army  Lists  of  the  Roundheads  and  Cavaliers  in  the 

Civil  War,  1642.    4to,  half  morocco,  handsomely  printed,  price  73.  6d. 

***  These  most  curious  Lists  show  on  which  side  the  gentlemen  of  England  were  to  be  found 
daring  the  great  conflict  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  Only  a  very  few  copies  have  been 
most  carefully  reprinted  on  paper  that  will  gladden  the  heart  of  the  lover  of  choice  books. 

Magna  Charta.    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original 

Document  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  very  carefully  drawn, 
and  printed  on  fine  plate  paper,  nearly  3  feet  long  by  a  feet  wide,  with 
the  Arms  and  Seals  of  the  Barons  elaborately  emblazoned  in  gold  and 
colours.  A.D.  1215.  Price  53. ;  by  post,  on  roller,  53.  4d.  Handsomely 
framed  and  glazed,  in  carved  oak  of  an  antique  pattern,  223.  6d. 

*#*  Copied  by  express  permission,  and  the  only  correct  drawing  of  the  Great  Charter  ever  taken. 
It  is  uniform  with  the  "  Hull  of  Battle  Abbey."  A  full  translation,  with  Notes,  has  just  boon 
prepared,  price  Gd. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "MAGNA  CHARTA." 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey;    or,  a  List  of  the  Principal 

Warriors  who  came  over  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror 
and  settled  in  this  country,  A.D.  1066-7,  from  Authentic  Documents, 
very  carefully  drawn,  with  the  Arms  of  the  principal  Barons  elaborately 
emblazoned  in  gold  and  colours,  price  53. ;  by  post,  on  roller,  £s.  4^« 
Handsomely  framed  and  glazed,  in  carved  oak  of  an  antique  pattern, 
price  22s.  6d. 

Illuminated     Charter  -  Boll     of    Waterford,     Temp. 

Richard  II.  In  i  vol.  4to,  with  19  large  and  most  curious  Plates  in 
facsimile,  coloured  by  hand,  including  an  ancient  View  of  the  City  of 
Waterford.  Subscribers,  203. ;  Non-subscribers,  303.  [Preparing. 

*$*  Of  the  very  limited  impression  proposed,  more  than  150  copies  have  already  been  subscribed 
for.  An  ancient  Illuminated  lioll,  of  great  interest  and  beauty,  comprising  all  the  early  Charters 
and  Grants  to  the  City  of  Waterford,  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  to  Richard  II.  Full-length  Portraits 
of  each  King  adorn  the  margin,  varying  from  eight  to  nine  inches  in  length. 

The  Oldest  Heraldic  Roll.—"  The  Roll  of  Caarlaver- 

lock,"  with  the  Arms  of  the  Earls,  Barons,  and  Knights  who  were 
present  at  the  Siege  of  this  Castle  in  Scotland,  26  Edward  I.,  A.D. 
1300;  including  the  Original  Anglo-Norman  Poem,  and  an  English 
Translation  of  the  MS.  in  the  British  Museum.  By  THOMAS  WRIGHT, 
Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  THE  ARMS  SPLENDIDLY  EMBLAZONED  IN 
GOLD  AND  COLOURS.  In  4to,  very  handsomely  printed,  extra  gold 
cloth,  1 8s. ;  or  crimson  morocco  extra,  the  sides  and  back  covered  in 
rich  fleur-de-lys,  gold  tooling,  553. 

***  A  very  handsome  volume,  and  a  delightful  one  to  lovers  of  Heraldry,  as  it  is  the  earliest 
blazon  or  arms  known  to  exist 

Now  publishing  in  monthly  parts,  price  is. 

A  New  and  Complete  Parochial  History  of  Cornwall, 

Compiled  from  the  Best  Authorities,  and  Corrected  and  Improved 
from  Actual  Survey;  with  Illustrations  of  the  Principal  Objects  of 
Interest.  Volume  I.  now  ready,  price  163. 
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MR.  SWINBURNE'S  NEW  BOOK. 

%*  "A  wonderful  literary  performance" — " Splendour  of 
style  and  majestic  beauty  of  diction  never  surpassed." — WILLIAM 
BLAKE:  A  CRITICAL  ESSAY.  With  facsimile  Paintings, 
coloured  by  hand,  from  the  original  drawings  painted  by 
Blake  and  his  wife.  Thick  8vo,  pp.  350,  i6s. 

"  An   extraordi- 
nary   work :    vio- 
lent:,   extravagant, 
peiverse,       calcu- 
lated to  startle,  to 
shock,  and  to  alarm 
many  readers,  but 
abounding  in 
beauty,    and    cha-  ^ 
racterised  by  intcl-    ~. 
lectual  £rasp.    .    .  v- 
.    .    His  power  of   * 
word  -  painting    is 
often    truly    won- 
derful—sometimes, 
it    must     be    ad- 
mitted, in  excess, 
but  always  full  of 


with   a   sense    of 
vitality."  —  Daily 
News,     Feb.      12. 
V      1868. 

"It  is  in  every 
~_       way  worthy  of  Mr. 
^    Swinburne's    high 
If    f  am.3.    In  no  prose 
-^  work  can  be  found 
§^  passages  of  keener 
poetry     or     more 
finished  _  grace,  or 
more      impressive 
harmony.    Strong, 
vigorous,    and 
musical,  the  stylo 
ik( 


matter,  form,  and 
colour,  and  instinct 


sweeps  on  like 
a  river." — Sunday 
Times,  Jan.  12. 
1868. 


2V!r.    Swinburne's    New   Poem.  —  A    Song   of    Italy. 

Fcap.  8vo,  toned  paper,  cloth,  pi-ice  33.  6d. 

%*  The  Athcneeiim  remarks  of  this  poem—"  Seldo:u  tas  such  a  chant  been  heard  so  full  of  glow, 
strength,  and  colour." 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Poems  and  Ballads.    Third  Edition. 

Price  93. 

Mr.   Swinburne's   K"otes  on  his  Poems,  and  on  the 

Reviews  which  have  appeared  upon  them,  is  now  ready,  price  is. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Atalanta  in  Calydon.    K"ew  Edition, 

fcap.  8vo,  price  63. 

BEr.    Swinburne's    Chastelard.      A    Tragedy.      New 

Edition.     Price  73. 

TiSr.    Swinburne's    Queen    Mother    and    Hosamond. 

New  Edition,  fcap.  8vo,  price  53. 

Mr.  Swinburne's  Eothwell.    A  NEW  POEM. 

[In  preparation. 
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Original  Edition  of  Blake's  Works. 

NOTICE. — Mr.  Hotten  has  in  preparation  a  few  facsimile  copies  (exact 
as  to  pa/per,  printing — the  water-colour  drawings  being  foiled  in  by  an 
artist)  of  the  ORIGINAL  EDITIONS  of  the  Books  written  and  Illustrated 
by  WILLIAM  BLAKE.  As  it  is  only  intended  to  produce — with  utmost 
care — a  few  examples  of  each  work,  Mr.  Hotten  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
any  gentleman  who  may  desire  to  secure  copies  of  these  wonderful  books. 
The  first  volume,  "  MARRIAGE  OP  HEAVEN  AND  HELL,"  4to,  is  now  being 
issued,  price  303.,  half  morocco. 

"  Blake  is  a  real  name,  I  assure  you,  and  a  most  extraordinary  man  he  is,  if  he  still  be  living. 
He  is  the  Blake  whose  wild  designs  accompany  a  splendid  edition  of  '  Blair's  Grave.'  He  paintt  in 
water-colours  marvellous  strange  pictures — visions  of  his  brain — which  he  asserts  he  has  seen.  They 
have  great  merit.  I  must  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  persons  of  the  age."— 
CHARLES  LAMB. 

George  Chapman's  Plays,  from  the  Original  Texts. 

Edited,  with  Notes  and  an  Introduction,  by  ALGERNON  CHARLES 
SWINBURNE.  4  vols.,  tastefully  printed,  v  \iform  with  Wm.  Pickering's 
Editions  of  the  "  Old  Dramatists."  [In  preparation. 

UNIFORM  WITH  MR.  SWINBURNE'S  POEMS. 
Fcap.  8vo,  450  pages,  Fine  Portrait  and  Autograph,  73.  6d. 

Walt  Whitman's   Poems.     (Leaves  of  Grass,  Drum- 
Taps,  &c.)    Selected  and  Edited  by  WILLIAM  MICHAEL  ROSSETTI. 

"  Whitman  is  a  poet  who  bears  and  needs  to  be  read  as  a  whole,  and  then  the  volume  and  torrent 
of  his  power  carry  the  disfigurements  along  with  it  and  away. — He  is  really  a  fine  fellow."— 
Chambers'!  Journal,  in  a  very  long  Notice,  July  4th,  1868. 


/^^' 


«•  A  great  deal  of  prejudice  in  this  country  has  been  shown  against 
this  very  remarkable  author.  His  work  should  be  read  by  independent 
minds,  and  an  opinion  formed  totally  apart  from  the  attacks  that  have 
been  made  upon  him. 

Rossetti's  Criticisms  on  Swinburne's  Poems.      Price 

33.  6d. 

The  Prometheus  Bound  of  JEschylus.    Translated  in 

the  Original  Metres  by  C.  B.  CAYLEY,  B.A.    Cloth,  price  33.  6d. 

SECOND  EDITION.-Now  ready,  4to,  los.  6d.,  on  toned  paper, 

very  elegant. 
Bianca.    Poems  and  Ballads.    By  Edward  Brennan. 
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Fair    Rosamond,    and   other    Poems.     By  B.   Moiit- 

GOMERIE  BANKING  (of  the  Inner  Temple).    Fcap.  8vo,  price  6s. 

Strawberry    Hill,    and    other    Poems.       By   Colburii 

MAYNE,  Esq.    In  strawberry  binding,  fcap.  8vo,  73.  6d. 

"  It  is  a  bright,  clever  little  book,  in  which  we  find  a  great  deal  of  good  rhyme,  and  some  genuine 
and  pleasing  poetry.  There  are  several  charming  pictures  of  the  historic  group,  which  wo  know 
from  Horace  Walpole's  letters  and  Sir  Joshua's  paintings."—  Morning  Star. 

Infelicia.     Poems  by  Adah  Isaacs  Menken.     Illus- 
trated  with    NUMEROUS  GRACEFULLY  PENCILLED  DESIGNS  DRAWN  ON 

WOOD,  BY  ALFRED  CONCANEN.  Dedicated,  by  permission,  to  CHARLES 
DICKENS,  with  photographic  facsimile  of  his  letter,  and  a  very  beau- 
tifully engraved  portrait  of  the  Authoress.  In  green  and  gold,  53.  6d. 


"  A  pathetic  little 
volume  exquisitely 
got  up." — Sun. 

"It  is  full  of 
pathos  and  senti- 
ment, displays  a 
keen  appreciation  of 
beauty,  and  has  re- 
markable earnest- 
ness and  passion."— 
Globe. 

"  A  loving  and 
delicate  care  has 
been  bestowed  on 
perhaps  the  dain- 
tiest pages  of  verse 
that  have  been 
issued  for  many 
years." — Lloyd'  i 
News. 

"  Few,  if  any, 
could  have  guessed 
the  power  and 
beauty  of  the 
thoughts  that  pos- 
sessed her  soul,  and 
found  expression  in 
language  at  once 
pure  and  melodious. 
....  Who  shall 
say  Menken  was  not 


a  poet?  Through- 
out her  verse  there 
runs  a  golden  thread 
of  rich  and  pure 
poetry." — Press. 

"There  is  a  pas 
B  i  o  n  a  t  e  richness 
about  many  of  the 
poems  which  is  al- 
most startling." — 
Sunday  Times. 

"  What  can  we 
say  of  this  gifted 
and  wayward 
woman,  the  exist- 
ence of  whose  better 
nature  will  bo  sug- 
gested for  the  first 
time  to  many  by  the 
posthumous  disclo- 
sure of  this  book? 
Wo  do  not  envy  the 
man  who,  reading 
it,  has  only  a  sneer 
for  its  writer;  nor 
the  woman  who  finds 
it  in  her  heart  to 
turn  away  with 
averted  face."— 
New  York  Rouml 
Tubie. 


"  An  amazing  little  book,  unhappily  posthumous,  which  a  distinguished  woman  has  left  as  a 
legacy  to  mankind  and  the  ages." — Saturday  Review. 

Anacrepn  in  English.    Attempted  in  the  Metres  of 

the  Original.    By  THOMAS  J.  ARNOLD.    A  choice  little  volume,  price  43. 

The  Village   on   the   Forth,  and   other   Ppems.    By 

PHILIP  LATIMER.    Just  published,  elegantly  printed,  price  33.  6d. 

" Chips   from  a  Hough   Log;   or,    Extracts   from   a 

Journal  kept  on  board  the  good  ship  "  Parisian,"  by  HAMILTON  D. 
GUNDRY.    Fcap.  8vo,  price  33.  6d.,  cloth  neat. 
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Beauties  of  the  English  Language.     Revived 

and  Revivablo  in  England  and  America.  An  Appeal  to  Authors, 
Poets,  Clergymen,  and  Public  Speakers.  By  CHARLES  MACKAY,  LL.D. 
la  crown  8vo,  uniform  with  the  "  Slang  Dictionary,"  price  6s.  6d. 

[In  preparation. 


Captain   Grose's   Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue, 

1785.    A  genuine  unmutilated  Eeprint  of  the  First  Edition,  price  6s. 

*>*  Only  a  small  number  of  copies  of  this  very  vulgar,  but  very  curious,  book  have  been  printed 
for  the  Collectors  of  "  Street  Words"  and  Colloquialisms,  on  fine  toned  paper,  half-bound  morocco, 
gilt  top. 

Slang    Dictionary;    or,    the   Vulgar    Words,    Street 

PHRASES,  and  "  FAST"  EXPRESSIONS  OP  HIGH  AND  Low  SOCIETY  ; 
many  with  their  Etymology,  and  a  few  with  their  History  traced. 
WITH  CURIOUS  ILLUSTRATIONS.  A  New  Dictionary  of  Colloquial 
English.  Pp.  328,  in  8vo,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post,  73. 


fee  Two  UPON  TBIT,  to 
the  Dictionary,  p.  204. 


Egyptian  Hieroglyphic  ver\ 
to  be  drunk,  showing  tie  ampu- 
tation of  a  nan's  leg.  See 
under  BBEAKT  LEO  (viz. 
Strong  Drink)  in  the  Diction 
cry,  p.  81. 


£&*  One  hundred  and  forty  newspapers  in  this  country  alone  luive 
reviewed  with  approbation  this  Dictionary  of  Colloquial  English.  "  It 
may  be  doubted  if  there  exists  a  more  amusing  volume  in  the  English 
language."— SPECTATOR.  "  Valuable  as  a  work  'of  reference"— SATURDAY 
REVIEW.  "  All  classes  of  society  will  find  amusement  and  instruction  in 
its  pages"— TIMES. 

Original  Edition  of  the  Famous  Joe  Miller's  Jests ; 

or,  the  Wit's  Vade-Mecum ;  a  Collection  of  the  most  brilliant  Jests, 
politest  Repartees,  most  elegant  Bons-Mots,  and  most  pleasant  shorl 
b  tones  in  the  English  Language.  London :  printed  by  T.  Itead,  1739 
An  interesting  specimen  of  remarkable  facsimile,  8vo,  half  jnorocco. 
price  93.  6d. 
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In  preparation,  an  entirely 

27 ew  Book  by  the  late  Artenms  Ward.     Edited  by 

his  executors,  T.  W.  Robertson  and  E.  P.  Kingston.    Illustrated  with 
35  pictures,  taken  from  his  world-renowned  Panorama. 

Immediately,  cloth,  very  neat,  23.  6d. 

The  Works  of  Charles  F.  Browne,  better  known  ad 

"ARTEMUS  WARD."    Portrait  by  Geflowski,  the  Sculptor,  and  fac» 
similes,  &c. 

History  of  Playing  Cards.    With  Anecdotes,  Ancient 

and  Modern  Games,  Conjuring,  Fortune-Telling,  and  Card- Sharping. 
"With  Sixty  curious  illustrations.   Skill  and  Sleight-of-IIand ;  Gambling 


and  Calculation ;  Cartomancy  and  Cheating ;  Old  Games  and  Gaming. 
Houses;  Card  Revels  and  Blind  Hookey;  Piquet  and  Vingt-et-un; 
Whist  and  Cribbage ;  Old-Fashioned  Tricks.  Pp.  550,  price  73.  6d. 

"  A  highly-interesting  volume."— Morning  Poit. 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack.    A  complete  set,  as 

published  in  the  original  numbers  from  1835  to  l%$3-  *9  vols.,  neatly 
bound  in  5  vols.,  half-morocco,  Roxburgh  style,  £3  3s.  Containing 
MERRY  TALES,  JESTS,  HUMOROUS  POETRY,  WHIMS,  ODDITIES,  &c.,  by 
THACKERAY,  THOMAS  HOOD,  ALBERT  SMITH,  and  other  well-known 
comic  writers.  Illustrated  with  nearly  ONE  THOUSAND  WOODCUTS 
AND  STEEL  ENGRAVINGS  by  the  inimitable  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK  and 
other  Artists.  Very  scarce. 

Hrlr.  Sprouts  his   Opinions.    The   Hew  and  Genuine 

Book  of  Humour.  Uniform  with  "Artemus  Ward."  By  RICIIAUD 
WHITEING.  New  Shilling  Edition  now  ready. 
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ADVEETISEMENTS. 


Hotten's  "Golden  Library" 

OF    THE^EST^AUTHORS. 

*#*  A  charming  collection  of  Standard  and  Favourite  Works, 
elegantly  printed  in  Handy  Volumes,  uniform  with  the  Tauchnitz 
Series,  and  published  at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

CARLYLE ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS,  is. 

In  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Should  be  read,  and  re-read  by  every  young  man  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

HOLMES  PROFESSOR  AT  THE  BREAKFAST 

TABLE,     is.     In  cloth,  is.  6d. 
A  companion  volume  to  "  The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table." 

LEIGH  HUNT TALE  FORA  CHIMNEY  CORNER, 

AND  OTHER  ESS  A  YS.  is.  $d.  Cloth,  is.  icd. 

A  volume  of  delightful  papers,  humorous  and  pathetic. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH — OUR  RELATIONS    WITH  AME- 
RICA.   6d.    In  cloth,  is. 

An  able  and  eloquent  little  book. 

HOOD WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.     40  Illus- 
trations, is.     In  cloth,  is.  6d. 
"The  best  of  all  books  of  humour."— PROFESSOR  WILSON. 

LELAND HANS  BREITM ANN'S  BALLADS, 

COMPLETE,     is.     In  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Inimitable  humour. 

HAWTHORNE NOTE  BOOKS.     Edited  by  CONWAY. 

is.     In  cloth,  is.  6d. 
"  Live  ever,  sweet,  sweet  book." — LONGFELLOW. 

BRIGHT SPEECHES  ON  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS, 

is.  4d.     In  cloth,  is.  lod. 
Delivered  during  the  last  20  years. 

GLADSTONE SPEECHES  ON  QUESTIONS  OF 

THE  DA  Y.     is.  4d.     In  cloth,  is.  icd. 
Delivered  during  the  last  20  years. 

BYRON  TRUE  STORY  OF  LORD  AND  LADY 

BYRON,     is.     In  cloth,  is.  6d. 
By  personal  friends,  and  literary  cotemporaries. 
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Gladstone,  William  Ewart 

Speeches  on  great  quest' 
of  the  day 
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